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NATURAL HISTORY. 


PART I. 


CHAPTER I. 

Of attraction-repulsion — elements — lieat^axr— water 
—earth — metals and mines — the form , composition , &c. 
of the earth 

Tin: known powers of nature may be reduced to two 
primitive forces, attraction and repulsion. The first 
is the cause of gravity ; in other words, it is by the attrac- 
tion which exists between the mass of earth, and all bodies 
near its surface, that every tiling has a natural tendency 
downward, that all matters fall to the ground, &c. The 
second principle is the cause of elasticity, and prevents 
the matter of the universe from becoming a solid mass, by 
counteracting the clForts of attraction. 

The most ancient authors have agreed in supposing that 
there are four distinct species of elementary or original 
matter, viz. five, air, water, and earth. 

There is reason to believe that fire or HEAT is the only 
permanently elastic substance in nature. We see that when 
it penetrates tin*, pores of any body, it uniformly expands 
it. A bav of iron is lengthened by being heated, metals and 
other substances are melted by it, and water is converted 
into vapour. There is therefore ample ground for be- 
lieving that all fluidity is the effect of heat. The natural 
state of water is ice ; and air itself, wore there any means 
of producing a sufficient degree of cold, might probably be 
reduced to a solid mass. 

As all fluidity bus heat for the cause, by comparing cer- 
tain substances together, we find, that much move beat is 
requisite to keep iron in fusion than gold, much more to 
keep gold in that state than tin, much less to keep wax, 
much less to keep water, much less for spirit of wine, and 
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at last exceedingly less for mercury ;* since it only becomes 
solid at 187 degrees below that point at which water freezes; 
this matter, mercury, would be therefore the most fluid of 
all bodies, if air was not still more so. Now, what does 
this fluidity greater in air, than in any other matter, indi- 
cate ? It appears to indicate the least degree of adherence 
between its constituting parts, that can he conceived, by 
supposing them of such a figure as only to be touched at 
one point. The greater or lesser degree of fluidity does not 
however, indicate that the parts of the fluid are more or 
less weighty, but only that their adherence is so much the 
less, their union so much the less intimate, and their sepa- 
ration so much the easier. If a thousand degrees of heat 
are required to keep water fluid, it, perhaps, will only re- 
quire one to preserve the fluidity of air. 

It is doubtful whether light consists of the same matter 
with elementary fire or not. The great source of light is 
found to be the sun, from whose body it is projected in 
the space of seven minutes and a half ; and as the sun is 
computed to be distant 86 millions of miles, the light must 
of consequence travel at the rate of about 80,000 miles in 
one second of time. 

Light may be reflected as well as projected. The light 
which we receive from the moon is only reflected as from 
a mirror. The light of the sun is 300,000 times stronger 
than the light of the moon. 

Air is the food of fire ; for by uniting with combustible 
matters, the air is destroyed or condensed, and the fire 
which kept it in a state of elasticity is therefore emitted. 
No combustibles will bum in vessels from which the air is 
excluded. 

It is vulgarly supposed, that flame is the hottest part of 
fire, yet nothing is worse founded than this opinion ; for 
the contrary may be demonstrated by the easiest and most 
familiar experiments. Offer to a straw-fire, or even to the 
flame of a lighted faggot, a cloth to dry or beat, double and 
treble the time will be required to give it the degree of 
dryness or heat, that would be given to it by exposing it 
to a brazier without flame, or even to a very small heat. 
Flame has been exceedingly well characterized by Newton, 
when he defined it a burning smoke ; and this smoke, or 
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vapour, which burns* has never the same quantity* the 
some intensity of heat* as the combustible body from which 
it escapes. Only by being carried upwards* and extending 
itself* it has the property of communicating fire* and of 
carrying^ it further than tne heat of the brazier does* which 
alone might not be sufficient to communicate it when even 
very near. 

Air is not only perceptible to the touch* but is also 
found by experiment to have weight ; a bottle emptied of 
its air is much lighter than before* and by computations 
founded on this experiment* it is known that a square foot 
of air generally weighs something more than an ounce. 
The spring of air is shewn in many easy experiments. A 
blown bladder* for instance* if pressed down* returns to its 
shape as soon as the pressure is removed. It is evident that, 
as the air is possessed of weight* the air of our atmosphere 
must press considerably upon the earth, and all the bodies 
which are upon it. — Thus, if our hand be placed upon a 
tube, Dr air pump* which is emptied of its air* we shall 
find that it so forcibly adheres* as it were by suction* to the 
mouth of the tube or pump* that we can scarcely withdraw 
it. This is however nothing else than the weight of a co- 
lumn of air, the breadth of the hand, which presses upon 
it* and keeps it down. In the same manner* if the air be 
exhausted out of a tube, one end of which is immersed in 
water, the weight of the atmosphere pressing upon the sur- 
face of the water will force the water up the empty tube to 
the height of about 30 feet ; and if the tube be immersed 
in quicKsilver* it will force the quicksilver up to the height 
of 29 inches and a half. A column of air* therefore* of 
about five miles high, is equal in weight to 30 feet of water* 
and to 29 inches and a half of quicksilver.* From these 
experiments it is computed that a man usually sustains a 
weight of air of about 40,000 pounds. 

Like all other matters* it is expanded by an increase of 
the matter of fire or heat introduced between its particles. 
Air is therefore said to be rarefied by being heated. The 
greatest degree of cold that ever has been known* is not 
sufficient to destroy the spring of air. As the particles of 

* On this principle the barometer is constructed, in order to shew the 
variations in the weight of the air. When it is light the quicksilver in the 
glass is less pressed by the atmosphere, and when the air is dense and 
heavy the quicksilver rises. Barometers are used to determine the height 
of mountains, &c. because the higher we ascend in the atmosphere ther 
less is the weight which presses on the quicksilver. Ed 
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air are subject to the laws of, gravitation, air is likewise 
expanded or rarefied by a decrease of its mass or quantity ; 
for instance, if a quantity of the superior air be removed, 
the pressure on that below is proportionally decreased, and 
from its inherent elasticity, it is rarefied, or the particles 
removed to a greater distance from each other. Thus also 
the receiver of an air-pump, after a considerable quantity 
of the air is pumped out, still continues in reality full of 
air, though that air is of a thinner consistency. 

Air not only contributes to combustion, but also to ani- 
mal and vital heat Animals, which have lungs, and 
which, consequently, respire air, have always more heat 
than those which are deprived of it ; and the more the 
internal surface of the lungs is extended and ramified in a 
greater number of cells, the more, in one word, it presents 
a greater surface to the air which the animal draws in by 
inspiration; the more also its blood is heated, and the 
more it communicates heat to all the parts of the body it 
nourishes ; and this proportion takes place in all known 
animals. Birds, relatively to the volume of their body, 
have lungs considerably more extended than man or qua- 
drupeds. Reptiles, even those which have a voice, as frogs, 
have instead of lungs a simple bladder. Insects which have 
little or no blood, jjump the air only by some pipes, and 
these have little animal heat. Thus, taking the degree of 
the temperature of the earth for the term of comparison, I 
have observed, that this heat being supposed ten degrees, 
that of birds is nearly thirty-three, that of some quadrupeds 
more than thirty-one and a half, that of a man thirty and 
a half, or thirty-one ; whereas, that of frogs is only fifteen 
or sixteen, that of fishes and insects eleven or twelve ; that 
is, the least of all, and very nearly the same as that of 
vegetables. Thus the degree of heat in man and animals, 

a " ends on the force and extent of the lungs : these are the 
ows of the animal machine ; they support and augment 
the fire according as they are more or less powerful, and 
their motion more or less ready. 

Vegetables, and most insects have, in the room of lungs, 
only aspiratory tubes or pipes, a kind of tracheas, or wind-, 
pipes, by which they pump up the air which is necessary 
lor them ; it is seen to pass in very sensible balls into the 
pith of the vine ; it is not only pumped up by the roots. 
Dtft often even bv the leaves ; it forms a part, and a very 
essential part, 02 the food of the vegetable, whichassimi 
lates, fixes, and preserves it. 
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it was already intimated, that heat is the efficient cause 
of all fluidity, and that ice therefore may be termed the 
natural state of water s by adding to the quantity of heat, 
water is rendered elastic and volatile ; that is, is converted 
into vapour, which is again condensed into water, when 
the superfluous heat is withdrawn. The force of vapour 
is almost incredible. It is indeed said, that a single drop of 
water converted into vapour is capable of raising a weight 
of 20 tons. 

One property of water it is necessary to notice, and that 
is, that it will always rise to the level of its source, when 
conveyed in pipes, or other close channels. This property 
is owing to the pressure of the atmosphere, which pressing 
equally on all parts, will force the fluid from the source, 
through whatever channels it is to pass, till it meets with 
an equal resistance from the pressure of the atmosphere at 
the other end. This is the principle on which fountains 
and jets-d’eau are constructed. The water which is spouted 
out by the fountain is always conveyed in a pipe from some 
source, which lies higher than the mouth of the fountain. 

When the pressure of the atmosphere is removed from 
the mouth of a pipe or tube, water will rise in it to the 
height of 30 feet above the height of its source. This is 
owing to the pressure of the atmosphere upon the source 
of the water ; and on this principle the common pumps 
are constructed, a vacuum being created by the raising of 
the piston of the pump. 

All bodies lighter than water swim in that element, 
bodies which are heavier are capable of displacing a bulk 
of water equal to their own, and consequently sink. Ice 
(which is water in a solid state) floats upon water, from its 
being porous. For the same reason water, in freezing, 
bursts glass vessels, &c. in which it is contained : as it is 
more porous than water, it necessarily takes up more room. 

Water constitutes, if not the principal, at least, a con. 
biderable, part of the food of vegetables. It is the medium 
by which a certain class of animals, on this account termed 
equatic, respire ; its utility to man, as well in diluting his 
food, as in increasing his enjoyments in various modes, 
it would be tedious and useless minutely to describe! A 
quantity of air is generally contained in water.* 

• As water is frequently mixed with foreign matter, and often tlie re- 
positoiy of minute animals, or vegetable seeds, we need not be suiprieed 
that, When carried to sea, it is always found to putrefy* But we must net 
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The other matters of which this universe, at least that 
part of it which is visible to us, is composed, may be 
reduced to three classes. 1st Those which are purely 
combustible, such as all animal and vegetable matters: 
2dly. Those which may be reduced to a calx or cinder, 
such as most of the metals : Srdly. Those on which fire 
appears to have no effect, and produces no alteration of 
weight, such as the precious metals, gold for instance. 

Another division has been adopted by chemists, who 
divide all uninflammable matters into the vitrifiable (or that 
which is convertible into glass) and the calcareous, or that 
which is convertible into lime. 

Thus crystals, precious stones, free-stone, granites, por- 
phyries, agates, gypsums, lava, pumice stone, with all 
metals and other minerals, are vitrifiable either by the fire 
of our furnaces, or that of burning mirrors; whereas 
marble, alabaster, chalk, marl, and other substances which 
proceed from the waste shells and madrepores, cannot be 
reduced into fusion by these means. Nevertheless, I am 
persuaded, that if we attain the point of still increasing the 
power of our furnaces, and especially our burning mirrors, 
we shall obtain the point of fusing these calcareous matters, 
which appear to be of a different nature from the rest ; since 
there are a multiplicity of reasons to think, that at the 
bottom their substance is the same, and that flint or glass 
is the common basis of all terrestial matters. 

suppose that it is the element itself, which thus grows putrid and offen- 
sive, but the substances with which it is impregnated. It is true, the 
utmost precautions are taken to destroy all vegetable and animal sub- 
stances, that may have previously been lodged in it, by boiling : but, 
notwithstanding this, there are some that will still survive the operation ; 
and others, that find their way during the time of its stowage. Seamen, 
therefore, assure us, that their water is generally found to putrefy twice, 
at least, and sometimes three times, in a long voyage. In about a month 
after it has been at sea, when the bung is taken out of the cask, it sends 
up a noisome and dangerous vapour, which would take fire upon the appli- 
cation of a candle. The whole body of the water then is found replete 
with little worm-like insects, that float, with great briskness, through all 
its parts. These generally live for about a couple of days ; and then dying, 
by depositing their spoils, for a while increase the putrefaction. After a 
time, the heavier parts of these sinking to the bottom, the lighter float, in 
a scum, at the top ; and this is what the mariners call, the water’s purging 
itself. There are still, however, another race of insects, which are bred, 
very probably, from the spoils of the former, and produce, after some 
time, similar appearances ; these dying, the water is then thought to 
change no more. However, it very often happens, especially in hot cli- 
mates, that nothing can drive these nauseous insects from the ship's stor* 
of water. They often increase to a very disagreeable and frightful size 
so as to deter the mariner, though parching with thirst, from tasting tha 
cap which they have contaminated. 
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In the great mass of solid matter, which earth represents 
to us, the superficial matter is the least pure earth. All 
matters deposited by the sea in form of secument, all stones 
produced by shell animals, all substances composed by the 
combinations of the waste of the animal or vegetable king- 
dom; all those which have been changed by volcanean fires, 
or sublimed by the internal heat of the globe, are mixed 
and transformed substances ; and although they compose 
very great masses, they do not clearly enough represent to 
us the element of earth. It has been just observed, that 
that earth which is called vitrifiable, or that of which flint 
and glass are formed, appears to be the original substance 
of all terrestrial bodies : and this supposition is the more 
probable, since all solid matter, ever so much decomposed, 
reduces ultimately into glass by the sole action of fire : it 
retakes its first nature when it is disengaged from fluid or 
volatile matter, which were united with it ; and this glass, 
or vitreous matter, which composes the mass of our globe, 
so much better represents the element of earth, as it has 
neither colour, oaour, taste, liquidity, nor fluidity, quali- 
ties which all proceed from the other elements, or belong 
to them. 

Of all the substances which are found upon the earth, 
or within its bowels, those from which the metals are 
formed are the most curious. It is almost unnecessary to 
state, that they exist in the mine in a form very different 
from that which they assume, when they have been melted 
in the furnace, and polished by the art of man. In their 
original state they are called ores, and the metal is then 
mixed with earthy particles and other matters which are 
expelled by fire. The most precious metals, as gold and 
silver, do not form the most splendid ores. The pyrites , 
which are a mixture of iron and sulphur, are much more 
beautiful to the eye. 

The trade of a miner is the most wretched and most 
dangerous of all. They are not only exposed to the com- 
mon accidents of the roof falling in or a sudden overflow 
of water, but also to a variety of damps,* as they are called, 
or noxious vapours, which are fatal to human life. Even 
the light and volatile parts of the minerals themselves, and 
especially arsenic, with which all mines abound, are iin- 

* Of these there are two principal kinds, the fire damp or inflammable 
mb* which will take fire and explode like gunpowder with the smallest 
roark: the other is the choak damp or fixed air, which kills immediately 
whan taken into the lungs with the breath. Ed. 
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bibed by the unfortunate workmen, and presently effect 
their destruction. On this account, coal-mines are gene- 
rally less noxious than those of tin; tin than those of 
copper ; but none are so dreadfully destructive as those of 
quicksilver. At the mines near the village of Idra, nothing 
can adequately describe the deplorable infirmities of such 
as fill tne hospital there : emaciated and crippled, every 
limb contracted or convulsed, and some in a manner 
transpiring quicksilver at every pore. “ There was one 
man, (says Dr. Pope,) who was not in the mines above 
half a year, and yet whose body was so impregnated with 
this mineral, that putting a piece of brass money in his 
mouth, or rubbing it between his fingers, it immediately 
became as white as if it had been washed over with quick- 
silver. In this manner all the workmen are killed, sooner 
or later; first becoming paralytic, and then dying con- 
sumptive : and all this they sustain for the trifling reward 
of seven-pence a day." 

The surface of this globe is divided, from one pole to 
the other, by two immense bands of earth, and two of 
water. The first and principal of these portions of earth 
is that which is called the ancient continent, and which 
includes, Europe, Asia, and Africa. This continent, if 
measured from the two extreme comers, that is, from the 
most eastern part of Tartary to the Cape of Good Hope, 
will produce a line of 3600 leagues ; and if measured ac- 
cording to the meridian, that is directly from north to 
south, we shall find that there are only 2500 leagues from 
the northern Cape of Lapland to the southernmost point of 
the Cape of Good Hope. The utmost breadth of this 
continent, that is, from the western coast of Africa, to 
Trefana, as far as Nisingpo, on the east coast of China, is 
about 2800 leagues. Another line may be drawn also 
from Brest in Brittany, as far as the coast of Chinese 
Tartary, to the extent of 2300 leagues. The old con- 
tinent, on the best calculations, may he said to contain 
4,940,780 square leagues, which is about a fifth part of the 
surface of the globe. 

The new continent, so called because more recently 
discovered, goes under the general name of America, and 
is div ided into north and south. Its greatest length may he 
estimated from the mouth of the river Plata in Paraguay 
to 'the lake of the Asseniboils, which amounts to abou| 
2500 leagues. The new continent is supposed to contain 
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2,140,2 1 2 square leagues. The whole superficial contents, 
therefore, of both the old: and new continents, are about 
7,080,993 square leagues ; not near a third of the surface 
of the globe, which contains 25,000,000 square leagues. 

The ancients were acquainted with but a small part of 
the globe. All America, the Magellanic land, and a great 
part of the internal regions of Africa, were entirely unknown 
to them. They only knew that the torrid ^one was in- 
habited, although they had navigated round Africa ; for 
it is 2200 years since the new King of Egypt gave vessels 
to the Phenicians which departed from the Red Sea, coasted 
round Africa, doubled the Cape of Good Hope, and 
having employed two .years in this voyage, the third year 
entered the straits of Gibraltar.* ** Nevertheless, the an- 
cients were not acquainted with the property whidh the 
load-stone had, of turning towards the poles, although 
they knew that it attracted iron. They were ignorant of 
the general cause of the flux and reflux of the sea; they 
were not certain that the ocean surrounded the globe with- 
out interruption ; some indeed -suspected it, but with so 
little foundation, that' no one dared to say, or even con- 
jecture, that it was possible to make a voyage round the 
world. Magellan was the first who made it, A. D. 1519, 
in 1 124 days. Sir Francis Drake was the second, in 1577, 
and he did it in 1056 days ; Thomas Cavendish afterwards 
made this great voyage in 777 days, in the year 1586. 
These famous travellers were k the first who demonstrated, 
physically, the globular form and the extent of the earth's 
circumference; for the ancients were far from having a 
just measure of t.his -circumference, although they had tra- 
velled a great deal. The general and regulated winds, 
and the use to be made of them in long voyages, were, also 
absolutely unknown to them ; we must therefore not be 
surprized at the little progress they made in Geography, 
since at present, in spite of all the knowledge we have 
acquired by the aid of mathematical sciences, and the dis- 
covery of navigators, many things remain still to be found, 
and vast countries to be discovered. 

As there is so large a portion of the globe with which 
we are unacquainted, particularly near the poles, where 
the ice has never permitted any navigator to penetrate, we 
cannot exactly know the proportion between the surface of 
the earth, and that of the sea; only as far as ( may be 


* See Herod. Lib. iv. 

G 
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bibed by the unfortunate workmen, and presently effect 
their destruction. On this account, coal-mines are gene- 
rally less noxious than those of tin ; tin than those of 
copper ; but none are so dreadfully destructive as those of 
quicksilver. At the mines near the village of Idra, nothing 
can adequately describe the deplorable infirmities of such 
as fill tne hospital there : emaciated and crippled, every 
limb contracted or convulsed, and some in a manner 
transpiring quicksilver at every pore. “ There was one 
man, (says Dr. Pope,) who was not in the mines above 
half a year, and yet whose body was so impregnated with 
this mineral, that putting a piece of brass money in his 
mouth, or rubbing it between his fingers, it immediately 
became as white as if it had been washed over with quicks 
silver. In this manner all the workmen are killed, sooner 
or later; first becoming paralytic, and then dying con- 
sumptive : and all this they sustain for the trifling reward 
of seven-pence a day.” 

The surface of this globe is divided, from one pole to 
the other, by two immense bands of earth, and two of 
water. The first and principal of these portions of earth 
is that which is called the ancient continent, and which 
includes, Europe, Asia, and Africa. This continent, if 
measured from the two extreme comers, that is, from the 
most eastern part of Tartary to the Cape of Good Hope, 
will produce a line of 3600 leagues ; and if measured ac- 
cording to the meridian, that is directly from north to 
south, we shall find that there are only 2500 leagues from 
the northern Cape of Lapland to the southernmost point of 
the Cape of Good Hope. The utmost breadth of this 
continent, that is, from the western coast of Africa, to 
Trefana, as far as Nisingpo, on the cast coast of China, is 
about 2800 leagues. Another line may be drawn also 
from Brest in Brittany, as far as the coast of Chinese 
Tartary, to the extent of 2300 leagues. The old con- 
tinent, on the best calculations, may be said to contain 
4,940,780 square leagues, which is about a.fifth part of the 
surface of the globe. 

The new continent, so called because more recently 
discovered, goes under the general name of America, and 
is divided into north and south. Its greatest length may be 
estimated from the mouth of the river Plata in Paraguay 
to the lake of the Asseniboils, which amounts to about 
2500 leagues. The new continent is supposed to contain 
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2,140,2 1 2 square leagues. The whole superficial contents, 
therefore, of both the old and new continents, are about 
7,080,993 square leagues ; not near a third of the surface 
of the globe, which contains 25,000,000 square leagues. 

The ancients were acquainted with but a small part of 
the globe. All America, the Magellanic land, and a great 
part of the internal regions of Africa, were entirely unknown 
to them. They only knew that the torrid tsone was in- 
habited, although they had navigated round Africa ; for 
it is 2200 years since the new King of Egypt gave vessels 
to the Phenicians which departed from the Red Sea, coasted 
round Africa, doubled the Cape of Good Hope, and 
having employed two years in this voyage, the third year 
entered the straits of Gibraltar.* Nevertheless, the an- 
cients were not acquainted with the property whi&i the 
load-stone had, of turning* towards the poles, although 
they knew that it attracted iron. They were ignorant of 
the general cause of the flux and reflux of the sea; they 
were not certain that the ocean surrounded the globe with- 
out interruption; some indeed suspected it, but with so 
little foundation, that' no one dared to say, or even con- 
jecture, that it was possible to make a voyage round the 
world. Magellan was the first who made it, A. D. 1^19, 
in 1 124 days. Sir Francis Drake was the second, in 1577, 
and he did it in 1056 days ; Thomas Cavendish afterwards 
made this great voyage in 777 days, in the year 1586. 
These famous travellers were, the first whq demonstrated, 
physically, the globular form and the extent of the earth’s 
circumference ; for the ancients were far from having a 
just measure of tjiis circumference, although they had tra- 
velled a great deal. The general and regulated winds, 
and the use to be made of them in long voyages, were, also 
absolutely unknown to them ; we must therefore not be 
surprized at the little progress they made in Geography, 
since at present, in spite of all the knowledge we have 
acquired by the aid of mathematical sciences, and the dis- 
covery of navigators, many things remain still to be found, 
and vast countries to be discovered. 

As there is so large a portion of the globe with which 
we are unacquainted, particularly near the poles, where 
the ice has never permitted any navigator to penetrate, we 
cannot exactly know the proportion between the surface of 
the earth, and that of the sea ; only as far as may be 


* See Herod. Lib. iv„ 

c 
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judged by inspection of what is known, there is more sea 
than land. 

If we would have an idea of the enormous quantity of 
water which the sea contains, let us suppose one common 
and general depth of the ocean ; by computing it only at 
200 fathoms, or the 10th part of a mile, we shall see that 
there is sufficient water to cover the whole globe to the 
height of 600 feet of water, and if we would reduce this 
water into one mass, we shall find that it forms a globe of 
more than 60 miles diameter. 

The form of the earth is not that of a perfect globe, 
but rather what is termed a spheriod, a globe which is 
fiattish at the poles ; the axis, therefore, or line which may 
be supposed to pass through it at the equator, is to its 
axis at the poles in the proportion of 230 or 229. The 
solid parts of the earth are formed of beds or strata* of 
different materials, which lie one upon another in a re- 
gular order. The first stratum or layer consists of mould, 
or common soil, mixed with a variety of decayed vegetable 
and animal matters, and with stony and sandy particles. 
In different parts of the world the other strata are found to 
consist of different materials, and differently disposed. In 
some parts the strata are horizontal, in others they are 
inclined ; and veins or fissures of metals, coals and other 
minerals, frequently penetrate through the different beds of 
strata to a great depth, and divide them. At Marly-la- 
Ville in France, the following strata were found. It is a 
high country, but fiat and fertile. The strata were here 
arranged horizontally. From the shells which were found 
in No. 16, we may conjecture, that at some period the 
soil of Marly-la-Ville was at the bottom of the sea, but has 
since been raised to the height of 75 feet. 

The state of the different Beds of Earth found at Marly- 
la-Ville, at the depth of 100 feet. 

Feet. loch . 

1 . Reddish earth, mixed with much dirt, and a 
very small quantity of vitrifiable sand - - - - 13 0 

*2. Earth mixed with gravel, and vitrifiable sand - 2 6 

3. Dirt mixed with much vitrifiable sand, which 0 0 
effervesced but little with aqua fortis -----20 


* Layers, like the coats of an onion, or the leaves of a hook. 
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Feet. Inch. 

4* Hard marl, which made a very great efferves- 
cence with aqua fortis - -- -- -- -- 20 

5. Pretty hard marly stone - -- -- -- 40 

6. Marl in powder, mixed with vitrifiable sand - 5 0 

7. Very fine vitrifiable sand i 6 

8. Marl in earth, with a little vitrifiable sand -30 

9. Hard marl, in which was real flint - - - - 3 6 

10. Gravel, or powdered marl - -- -- -10 

11. Eglantine, a stone of the grain and hardness 

of marble, and sonorous - -- -- -- -16 

12. Marley gravel ----- 16 

13. Marble in hard stone, the grain very fine - 1 6 

14. Marl in stone, the grain not so fine ---1C 

15. More grained and thicker marl - - - - 2 6 

16*. Very fine vitrifiable sand, mixed with sea fos- 
sil shells, which had no adherence with the sand, 

and whose colours were perfect - -- -- - 16 

17. Very small gravel or fine marl powder - - 2 0 

1 8. Marl in hard stone - -- 3 6 

19. Very large powdered marl - -- -- -16 

20. *Hard and calculable stone like marble - - 1 6 

21. Grey and vitrifiable sand with fossil shells, 

particularly oysters and muscles, which had no ad- 
herence with sand, and were not petrified - - - 3 0 

22. White vitrifiable sand mixed with shells - 2 0 

23. Sand streaked red and white, vitrifiable and 

mixed with the like shells - -- -- - - - 10 

24. Larger sand, but still vitrifiable, and mixed 

with the like shells ---10 

25. Grey fine and vitrifiable sand with similar shells 8 6 

26. Very fine fat sand, with a few shells - - 3 0 

27. Free-stone - 3 -0 

28. Vitrifiable sand, streaked red and white - - 4 0 

29. White vitrifiable sand - -- -- -- 36 

30. Reddish vitrifiable sand --15 0 


Total depth when they left off digging 101 ft. 

In a trench made at Amsterdam to make a pit, the earth 
was dry to the depth of 230 feet, and the strata of earth were 
found as follows : 7 feet of vegetable or garden earth, 9 feet 
turf, 9 feet soft clay, 8 feet sand, 4 feet earth, 10 feet sand, 
on which it is customary to fix the piles which support the 
houses of Amsterdam ; then 2 feet agil or clay, 4 of white 
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sand, 5 of dry earth, 1 of soft earth, 14 of gravel, 8 argil, 
mixed with earth ; 4 of gravel, mixed with shells ; then 
clay 102 feet thick, and at last 31 feet sand, at which depth 
they ceased digging. 

Every stratum, whether horizontal or inclined, has an 
equal thickness throughout its whole extent : that is, every 
bed of any matter whatever, taken separately, has an equal 
thickness throughout its whole extent ; for example, when 
the bed of stone in a quarry is three feet thick in one part, 
it will have the same thickness throughout: if in one part 
it is found to be six feet thick, it will be so throughout. 
In the quarries about Paris the bed of good stone is not 
thick, scarcely more than 18 or 20 feet ; in other quarries, 
as those of Burgundy, the stone is much thicker. It is the 
same with marble ; the black and white marble have a 
thicker bed ; the coloured are commonly thinner, and 
there are beds of very hard stone, which the farmers in 
Burgundy make use of to cover their houses, that are not 
above an inch thick. In general it may be said, that the 
thickness of the horizontal strata is so greatly varied, that 
it is found from one line and less to 1, 10, 20, 30, or 
100 feet thick, the ancient and modern quarries which 
are horizontally dug ; the perpendicular and other divisions 
of mountains, prove that there are extensive strata in all 
directions. 

The different strata of which the earth is composed, are 
not disposed according to the order of their specific weight ; 
for we often find strata of heavy matters placed on strata 
of lighter. To be assured of this, we have only to exa- 
mine the nature of the earth on which rocks are placed, 
and we shall find that it is generally clay, which is speci- 
fically lighter than the matter of the rock. In hills and 
other small elevations, we easily discover the base on which 
rocks are placed ; but it is not so with large mountains. 
Not only the summit is rock, but those rocks are placed 
on other rocks ; there are mountains upon mountains and 
rocks upon rocks, to such a considerable height, and in so 
great an extent of ground, that we can scarcely be certain 
where there is earth at bottom, and of what nature it is. 
We see picked rocks which are many hundred feet high ; 
these rocks rest on others, which perhaps are no less ; ne- 
vertheless, may we not compare great with small? and 
since the rocks of little mountains, whose bases are to be 
seen, .rest on earth less heavy and solid than stone, may we 
not suppose that the base of high mountains is also of earth ? 
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In a soil where flint is generally the predominant stone, 
the country is usually fertile, and if the place is uncul- 
tivated, and these stones have been long exposed to the air, 
without being moved, the upper superflces is always very 
white, whereas the opposite side, which touches the earth, 
preserves its natural colour. If the blackest and hardest 
flint be exposed to the weather, in less than a year, its sur- 
face will change colour, and if we have patience to pursue 
this experiment, we shall see it by degrees lose its hardness, 
transparency, and other specific characters, and approach 
every day nearer and nearer the nature of argil. 

What happens to flint, happens to sand ; each grain of 
sand may be considered as a small flint, and each flint as a 
mass of grains of sand, extremely fine, and exactly grained. 
The example of the fi' st degree of decomposition of sand 
is found in the brilliant and opake powder called Mica , 
in which potters earth and slate are always diffused. The 
entirely transparent flints, the Quartz , produce, by de- 
composition, fat and soft talk, as petrifiable and ductile 
as clay : and it appears that talk is a mediate term be- 
tween glass or transparent flint and argil, or clay ; whereas 
coarse and impure flint, by decomposing, passes to pdtters 
earth without any intermedium. 

Our artificial glass undergoes also the same alterations : 
it decomposes in the air, and perishes in some measure by 
remaining in the earth. At first its superficial scales exfo- 
liate ; by working it we perceive brilliant scales fly from 
it ; but when its decomposition is more advanced, it crum- 
bles between the fingers, and is reduced into a very white 
tine talky powder : and art has even imitated nature in the 
decomposition of glass and flint. 


CHAP. II. 


Of mountains — precipices — clefts, or caverns rivers — the Nile 
— cataracts — subterraneous rivers— saltness of the sea — of 
different seas — of lakes — their nature and properties . 

¥XfERE the earth an even and regular plain, instead 
of that beautiful variety of hills and valleys ; of 
verdant forests, and refreshing streams, which at present 
delight our senses, a dismal sea would cover the whole face of 
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the globe, and at best it would only be the habitation of 
fishes. 

It is not therefore to be supposed that even in its origin 
the surface Xkf\ # the earth was perfectly regular; and since 
its first prodttt&ion a variety of causes, the motion of the 
waters, the subterraneous fires, the wind, and other cir- 
cumstances, have greatly contributed to the increase of this 
irregularity. 

The greatest inequalities are the depths of the ocean, 
compared to the elevations of mountains ; the depth is very 
different even at great distances from land ; it is said there 
are parts above a mile deep, but these are few, and the 
most general profundities are from 60 to 150 fathoms. The 
gulphs bordering on the coasts are much less deep, and 
the straits have generally the least depth. 

The highest mountains in Asia are Mount Taurus, 
Mount Imaus, Caucasus, and the mountains of Japan ; all 
these mountains are loftier than those of Europe: the 
highest mountains in Africa, i. e. the great Atlas, and the 
mountains of the moon, # are at least as high as those in 
Asia, but the highest of all are in South America, particu- 
larly the Andes in Peru, which are more than 3000 fa- 
thoms, that is upwards of three miles high ; whereas the 
highest part of the Alps is not more than 1600 fathoms, or 
a mile and a half in height. In general the mountains 
between the tropics are loftier than those of the tem- 
perate zones, and these more than those of the frigid 
zones, so that the nearer we approach the equator, the 
greater are the inequalities of the earth : these inequa- 
lities, although very considerable with respect to us, are 
nothing when considered with respect to the terrestrial 
globe. Three thousand fathoms difference to 3000 leagues 
diameter, is one fathom to a league, or one foot to 
2300 feet, which on a globe of 2| feet diameter, does not 
make the 6th part of a line, or the 90th part of an inch. 
Thus the earth, which appears to us crossed and cut by the 
enormous height of the mountains, and by the frightful 
depth of the sea, is nevertheless, relatively to its volume, 
only very slightly furrowed with, irregularities, so very 
trifling, that they can cause no difference to the figure of 
the globe. 

In continents the mountains are continued, and form 
chains. In islands they appear to be more interrupted and 
isolated, and generally raised above the sea, in form of a 

* Famous for giving a source to the rivers Niger and Nile. 
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cone or pyramid, and are called peaks. The peak of Tene- 
riffeisoneof the highest mountains on the earth; it is 
near a mile and a half high perpendicular from the level of 
the sea : the peak of St. George in one of the Azores, and 
the peak of Adam in the island of Ceylon are also very lofty. 
All these peaks are composed of rocks, heaped one upon 
the other, and they vomit from their summits fire, binders, 
bitumen, minerals, and stones. There are even islands 
which are precisely only as tops of mountains, as the island 
of St. Helena, Ascension, most of the Azores, and Cana- 
ries : and we must remark, that in most of the islands, 
promontories, and other projecting lands in the sea, the 
middle is always the highest, and they are generally sepa- 
rated by chains of mountains, which divide them in their 
greatest length, as the Grampian mountains in Scotland, 
which extend from east to west, and divide Great Britain 
into two parts; it is the same with the islands Sumatra, 
Lucon, Borneo, Celebes, Cuba, and St. Domingo, and 
also Italy, which is traversed through its whole length by 
the Appenine mountains, &c. 

Precipices are formed by the sinking of rocks, the base of 
which sometimes gives way more on one side than the other, 
by the action of the air and frost, which splits and divides 
them ; and by the impetuous fall of torrents, which opens 
passages, and carries along with them all that opposes their 
violence. But abysses, that is, those vast aud enormous 
cavities found at the summit of mountains, and to the bot- 
tom of which it is not possible sometimes to descend, al- 
though they were above a mile or half a mile round, have 
generally been formed by the operation of fire. These 
abysses were formerly the funnels of volcanos, and all the 
matter which is there deficient, has been ejected by the 
action and explosion of these fires, which are since extin- 
guished through a defect of combustible matter. The abyss 
of mount Arrarat, of which M. Tournefourt gives a de- 
scription in his voyage to the Levant, is surrounded with 
black and burnt rocks, as one-day the abysses of Etna, Ve- 
suvius, and other volcanos will be, when they have con- 
sumed all the combustible matters they include. 

In Plots' Natural History of Staffordshire, a gulph is 
spoken of, which has been sounded to the depth of 2600 
perpendicular feet, without meeting with any water ; nay, 
the bottom was not found, as the rope was not long 
enough : this cavern is known by the name of Elden Hole. 
The opening at the top is not more than 40 yards wide. 
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Of this kind also, is that dreadful cavern described by 
■dElian.” — In the country of the Arian Indians," says 
that author, “is to be seen an amazing chasm, which is 
called. The Gulph of Pluto. The depth, and the recesses 
of this horrid place, are as extensiveas they are unknown. 
Neither the natives, nor the curious who visit it, are able 
to tell how it first was made, or to what depths it descends. 
The Indians continually drive thither great multitudes of 
animals, more than three thousand at a time, of different 
hinds, sheep, horses, and goats ; and, with an absurd 
superstition, force them into the cavity, whence they 
never return. Their several sounds, however, are heard 
as they descend ; the bleating of sheep, the lowing of oxen, 
and the neighing of horses, issuing up the mouth of the 
cavern. Nor do these sounds cease, as the place is con- 
tinually furnished with a/resh supply." 

Great cavities and deep mines are generally in mountains, 
and they never descend to a level with the plains ; therefore 
by these cavities, we are only acquainted with the inside of 
a mountain, and not at all with the internal part of the 
globe. 

It was for a long time thought that the chains of the 
highest mountains run from east to west, till the contrary 
direction was discovered in the new world ; but no person 
before Mr. Bourguet discovered the surprizing regularity 
of the structure of those great masses : he found, after 
having crossed the Alps, thirty times in fourteen different 
parts, twice the Appenine mountains, and made several 
tours in the environs of these mountains, and in mount 
Jura, that all mountains are formed nearly like the works 
of a fortification. When the body of the mountain runs 
from east to west, it forms prominences, which face as 
much as possible the north and south ; this admirable re- 
gularity is so striking in vallies, that we seem to walk in 
a very regular covered way ; if, for example, we travel in 
a valley from north to south, we perceive that the moun- 
tain which is on the right forms projections or angles which 
front the east, and those of the mountain on the left, front 
the west, so that, in fact; the salient angles of each side 
reciprocally answer the returning angles, which are always 
alternately opposed to them. The angles which mountains 
form iif^great vallies are less acute, because the direction 
is less steep, and as they are farther distant from each 
other ; and in plaina they are not so perceptible as in the 
course of rivers, which generally take up their elbows ; 
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the middle of them naturally answer to the most striking 
projections, or the most advanced angles of mountains ; 
and this is one cause of the serpentine course of rivers. It 
is astonishing so visible a thing has not been observed. 
When in a valley the inclination of one of the mountains 
which border it, is less steep than that of the other, the 
river takes its course much nearer the steepest mountain, 
and does not flow through the middle. 

It may in general be said, that in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, the rivers, and other meditterranean waters, ex- 
tend more from the east to the west than from north to 
south, which proceeds from the chains of mountains being 
for the most part so directed ; and that, in other respects, 
the whole continent of Europe and Asia is broader in this 
direction than the tlier ; for therg are two modes of con- 
ceiving this direction. In the long and narrow continent 
of South America, there is only one principal chain of 
mountains, that is, from east to west, or from west to east; 
in fact, it is iii this direction all the rivers of America flow, 
because, excepting the Cordillieros, there are no very ex- 
tensive chains of mountains, and none whose directions are 
parallel to them. In the old as well as* the new Continent, 
most of the waters have their greatest extent from west to 
east, and most of the rivers flow in this direction, which is 
caused by another reason, i. e. that there are many long 
chains of mountains parallel to each other, whose direction 
is from east to west, and because the rivers and other 
streams are obliged to follow the intervals which divide 
these chains of mountains; consequently one single chain 
of mountains, directed from north to south, will produce 
rivers whose direction will be the same as that of those 
which issued from many chains of mountains, whose com- 
mon direction is from east to west ; and it is for this par- 
ticular reason, that the rivers of America have this direction 
in common with those of Europe, Africa, and Asia. 

A remarkable phenomenon lias been observed with re- 
spect to rivers, and that is, that in the inland parts, and at 
a distance from the sea, they flow in a direct line, but in 
proportion as they approach their mouths, they assume 
more of a winding or serpentine course.* In large rivers 


* The reason of this is probably that, as most rivers descend from 
mountains, aod as their passage is less retarded by the continued rub- 
bing against their beds, they are more rapid near the source. On the 

VOL.A. D 
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there is a considerable eddy along the banks; and the 
nearer the sea the greater is this eddy. The surface of the 
water in rivers is by no means level from bank to bank ; 
on the contrary, the middle of the stream is higher or lower 
than the water of the sides, according to circumstances. 
When a river swells suddenly by the melting of snow, or 
any other cause, the middle of the stream is sensibly higher 
than the sides : in one instance the elevation is said to have 
been as great as three feet. On the other hand, when 
rivers approach their mouths, the water near the sides is 
commonly more elevated than that in the middle. 

The swelling of the Nile and its inundations has a long 
time employed the learned ; most of them have looked upon 
it as marvellous, though one of the most (natural things, 
and what is every year to be seen in every great river 
throughout the world. It is the rain which falls in Abys- 
sinia and Ethiopia which causes the swelling and inun- 
dation of that river, though the north wind must be re- 
garded as the primitive cause. 1st, Because it drives the 
clouds' which convey this rain from the coast of Abyssinia; 
2ndly, because blowing against the mouths of the Nile, 
it causes the waters to return against the stream, and 
thus prevents them from pouring into the sea in too great 
a quantity : this circumstance may be every year relied on, 
when the wind being at the north, and suddenly veering 
to the south, the Nile in one day loses what it gathered in 
four. 

By a nice calculation it is supposed that the quantity 
of water which a river equally rapid with the Po, would 
convey to the ocean, would be in the proportion of a cu- 
bical mile in 26 days ; and that all the rivers in the globe 
would, in the space of 112 years, supply the sea with 
21,372,626 cubical miles of water, which is about equal to 
its whole contents. 

From this calculation it follows, that the quantity of 
water evaporated from the sea, and which the clouds con- 
vey to the earth, producing rivulets, streams, and rivers, 
is from 20 to 21 inches a year, or about two-thirds of a 
line each day ; and Mr. Halley has demonstrated that the 
vapours which rise from the sea,* and which the winds 

contrary, when they descend into the plains, their course is known to 
be less rapid, and they, are consequently diverted from a right line by 
every little obstacle which presents itself. The same reason will account 
or the different mouths of the Nile, the flanges, &c. Kd. 

* It is calculated that from a square foot of water, about one pint 
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convey over the earth, are sufficient to form all the rivers, 
and to supply all the water, which falls on the surface of 
the earth. 

When the course of a river is interrupted by a preci- 
pice, it frequently forms a cataract or waterfall. The fall 
of Niagara, in the river St. Laurence, in Canada, is the 
most famous in the world. The river is in the part just 
above the fall, three quarters of a mile broad — the whole 
of this vast sheet of water is poured down the rocks, from 
the height of 150 feet perpendicular. The noise of the 
fall is heard at several leagues distance ; and the dashing 
produces a mist which reaches to the clouds, and which 
forms a most beautiful rainbow whenever the sun shine?* 
Both the Rhine and the Nile have their cataracts The 
river Volgda, in Russia, has two. The river Zara, in 
Africa, has one near its source. The river Velino, in 
Italy, has a cataract of above an hundred and fifty feet 
perpendicular. Near the city of Gottenburgh, in Sweden, 
the river rushes down from a prodigious high precipice in- 
to a deep pit, with a terrible noise, and such dreadful force, 
that those trees designed for the masts of ships, which are 
floated down the river, are usually turned upside down in 
their fall, and often are shattered to pieces, by being 
dashed against the surface of the water in the pit ; this 
occurs if the masts fall sideways upon the water: but if 
they fall endways, they dive so far under water, that they 
disappear for a quarter of an hour, or more : the pit into 
which they are thus plunged, has been often sounded with 
a line of some hundred fathoms long, but no ground has 
hitherto been found. There is also a cataract at Powers- 
court, in Ireland, in which the water is said to fall three 
hundred feet perpendicular; which is a greater descent 
than that of any other cataract in any part of the world. 

There are rivers which lose themselves in the sands, 
and others which seem to precipitate into the bowels of 
the earth : the Guadalquiver in Spain, the Tigris and the 
Rhine itself lose themselves in the earth. It is asserted, 
that in the west part of St. Domingo, there is a mountain 
of a considerable height, at the foot of which are many 
caverns or subterraneous rivers, and the rivulets fall .witn 

is evaporated in 24 hours:; of this water one part falls back into the sea, 
and another part is carried olf in the form of clouds, these clouds are ar- 
rested by the tops of mountains, where they fall in'the form of rain, Ac.— 
This rain sinks into the earth, and forms springs, rivulets, &c, which uniting, 
fall from the mountains in larger currents. Ed. 
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so much noise as to be heard at the distance of seven or 
eight miles. 

[n the old continent there are about 430 rivers, which 
fall directly into the ocean, or into the Mediterranean and 
Black Sea, and in the new continent, scarcely 180 rivers 
are known, which fall directly into the sea : but in this 
number only the great rivers are comprehended. All these 
rivers carry to the sea a great quantity of mineral and 
saline parts, which they have washed from the different 
soils through which they have passed. The particles of 
salt, which are easily dissolved, are conveyed to the sea by 
the water. Some naturalists, and among the rest Halley, 
have pretended that the saltness of the sea proceeded only 
from the salts of the earth, which the rivers transport thi- 
ther. Others assert, that the saltness of the sea is as an- 
cient as the sea itself, and that this salt was created only 
that the sea might not corrupt : but it may be well supposed 
that the sea is preserved from corruption by the agitations 
of the wind, and the flux and reflux, as much as by the 
salt it contains ; for when it is kept in a barrel, it cor 
rupts in a few days, and Boyle relates that a mariner be- 
calmed for 13 days, found at the end of that time the sea 
so infected, that if the calm had not ceased, the greatest 
part of his people on board would have perished. The 
water of the sea is also mixed with a bituminous oil, which 
gives it a disagreeable taste, and renders it very unhealthy. 
The quantity of salt contained in sea water, is about 
l-40th part, and the sea is nearly equally saline through- 
out at the top as at the bottom, under the line, and at the 
Cape of Good Hope, although there are several parts, as 
on the Mosambique coast, where it is salter than elsewhere. 
It is also asserted not to be so saline under the Arctic 
Zone, which may proceed from the great quantity of 
snow, and the great rivers which fall into those seas, and 
because the heat of the sun produces but little evapo- 
ration there, in comparison of the evaporation in hot 
climates. 

The ocean surrounds the whole earth without any inter- 
ruption of continuity, and the tour of the globe may be 
made by passing the point of South America ; but it is not 
yet known whether the ocean surrounds the northern part 
of the globe in the same manner ; and all mariners who 
have attempted to go from Europe to China by the 
north-east or north-west, have alike miscarried in their 
enterprises. 
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The seas which are called Mediterranean, are pro- 
perly branches from the great ocean, by which they are 
supplied. Lakes differ from the Mediterranean seas, be- 
cause they do not receive any water from the ocean ; for, 
on the contrary, if they have communication with the seas, 
they furnish them with water ; thus the Black Sea, which 
some geographers have regarded as a connection with the 
Mediterranean, and consequently as an appendix to the 
ocean, is in reality only a lake ; because, instead of re- 
ceiving water from the Mediterranean, it supplies it with 
some, and flows with rapidity through the Bosphorus into 
the lake called the sea of Marmora, and thence through the 
strait of the Dardanelles into the Grecian sea. The water 
of the Black Sea appears to be less clear, and much less 
saline than that of the ocean. No island is to be met with 
throughout this sea : tempests are very violent here, and 
more dangerous than in the ocean ; because the w hole body 
of the waters being contained in a bason, which may be 
said to have no outlet, they have a kind of whirling motion, 
when they are agitated, which strikes the vessels on every 
side with an insupportable violence. 

Next to the Black Sea, j'the greatest lake in the universe 
is the Caspian sea, whose extent in length from north to 
south is about three hundred leagues, and scarcely more 
than fifty broad, on an average. This lake receives 
one of the greatest rivers in the world, i. e. the Volga; 
also some other considerable rivers, as the Keir, the 
Fay, and the Gempo ; but what is singular is, that it 
does not receive any on its eastern side throughout this 
whole length of 300 leagues. There are some small islands 
in the Caspian sea, and its waters are much less saline than 
those of the ocean ; storms are here very dangerous, and 
large vessels are not used for navigation therein, as it is 
shallow 7 , and many banks and shoals are scattered under 
the surface of the water. 

There are lakes which, like pools, do not receive any 
river, and from which none go out. There are others 
which do receive rivers, and from which others run ; and 
lastly, some which only receive rivers. The Caspian sea 
and the lake Aral are of the last kind ; they receive the 
waters of many rivers, and contain them. Thus the 
Dead sea receives the Jordan, though no river goes from 
it. In Asia Minor there is a small lake of the same kind, 
which receives the waters of a river the source of which is 
near Congi, and which, like the preceding, has no other 
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mode than evaporation, to throw off the waters it receives : 
there is one much larger in Persia, on which the town of 
Marago stands ; its figure is oval, and it is about ten or 
twelves leagues long, by six or seven broad : it receives 
the river Tauris, which is not very considerable. There is 
also a similar small lake in Greece, about 12 or 15 leagues 
from Lepanto, and there are some of the same kind both 
in Africa and America. 

The most general and largest lakes, however, are those 
which having received another river, or many small rivers, 
give rise to other great rivers. It is worthy of remark that 
all lakes from which rivers derive their origin; all those 
which fall into the course of rivers, and which carry their 
water thereto, are not saline ; and almost all those, on the 
contrary, which receive rivers, without other rivers issuing 
from them, are saline : which seems to favour the opinion 
we have laid down on the subject of the saltness of the sea ; 
for evaporation cannot carry off fixed salts, and conse- 
quently those which rivers carry into the sea, remain in it ; 
and although river water appears to taste sweet, we well 
know that it contains a small quantity of salt, and in 
course of time the sea must have acquired a considerable 
degree of saltness, which must still continue increasing. 
It is thus therefore, in all probability, that the Black Sea, 
the Caspian sea, the lake Aral, the Dead sea, &c. are be- 
come salt. 

The most remarkable lake perhaps in the world, is the 
Dead sea, the waters of which contain much more bitu- 
men* 5 than salt; this bitumen, which is called the Bitumen 
of India , is no other than the Asphaltum, which has 
caused some authors to call this sea, Lake Asphaltum. The 
land which borders on this lake contains a great quantity 
of bitumen, and many have applied the fables to this lake, 
which the poets feign of the lake Avernus, that no fish 
could live in it, and that birds which attempted to fly over 
it were suffocated : but neither of these lakes produce such 
mortal events ; fish live in both, birds pass over them, and 
men bathe in them without the least danger. A petrifying 
lake in Ireland is also mentioned as remarkable ; and the 
lake Neagh, in Ireland, has also the same property of ap- 
parently turning wood, &c. into stone ; but these petrifica- 
tions are no other than incrustations like those made by the 
water of Arcueil. 


* Mineral pitch. Ed. 
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CHAP. III. 

Of winds , regular and irregular — monsoons — hurricanes — 

whirlwinds — water spouts. 

J^OTHING is more irregular in our climates than the 
course of the winds; but there are countries where 
this irregularity .does not exist, but where the wind blows 
constantly in one uniform direction. 

There are several causes which influence the motions of 
the air, but the most powerful is the heat of the sun, which, 
by rarefying the air, produces an influx o f the cold air, 
which is a heavier fluid, and consequently presses in upon 
that which is rarefied and light, and produces a stream or 
current of air. In the torrid zone this effect is more uni- 
formly manifest than in other parts of the world. In the 
regions near the equinoctial line, a continual rarefaction 
is produced by the sun, and a constant current of air fol- 
lows that luminary in his progress from east to west. This 
easterly wind blows so generally in the Pacific Ocean, 
that the ships which sail from Acapulca to the Philippines, 
perform a voyage of 2700 leagues in less than two 
months. 

About 28 or 30 degrees on this side of the line, the west 
winds are equally constant, and for this reason, the vessels 
returning from the West Indies to Europe, do not pursue 
the same route as in going out. 

The winds which blow continually for some months, are 
generally followed by contrary winds, and mariners are 
obliged to wait for that which is favourable to them : when 
these winds change, a calm or dangerous tempest ensues 
for several days, and sometimes a month. 

These general winds, caused by the rarefaction of the 
atmosphere, combine differently by different causes in dif- 
ferent climates. In part of the Atlantic sea, under the 
temperate zone, the north wind blows almost constantly 
during the months of October, November, December, and 
January, which is the reason why these months are the 
most favourable to embark from Europe for India, in order 
to pass the line, by the favour of these winds ; and it is 
known by experience, that ships which quit Europe in the 
month of March do not arrive sooner at Brazil than those 
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which sail in the month of October. The north wind 
almost continually reigns during winter in Nova Zembla, 
and the other northern coasts : the south wind blows during 
the month of July to Cape Verd, when the rainy season, 
or winter of these climates sets in : at the Cape of Good 
Hope the north west wind blows during the month of Sep- 
tember: at Patna, in India, this north west wind blows 
during the months of November, December, and January, 
and produces heavy rains ; but the east wind blows during 
the other nine months. 

In the kingdom of Guzarat, and on the coasts of the 
neighbouring sea, the north winds blow from the month 
of March till the month of September; and during the 
other months of the year south winds almost always reign. 
The Dutch, to return from Java, generally set sail in the 
month of January or February by an easterly wind, which 
is felt as far as 18 degrees northern latitude, after which 
they meet with the south winds which carry them to St. 
Helena. 

In the Mediterranean, the winds blow from the land 
towards the sea at the sun’s setting, and, on the contrary, 
from the sea towards the land at its rising ; so that in the 
morning it is an easterly wind, and in the evening a 
westerly wind. The south wind, which is rainy, and which 
generally blows at Paris, Burgundy and Champagne at the 
beginning of November, and which cedes to mild and tem- 
perate breezes, produces the fair weather vulgarly called 
the summer of St. Martin’s. 

On the sea, the winds are more regular than at land, be- 
cause the temperature of the sea is more equal than that of 
the land, as the temperature of the latter is altered by a 
variety of causes ; such as electricity, volcanoes, exhala- 
tions from the earth, the explosion of meteors, &c. 

In general, on the sea, the east wind and those which 
come from the poles, are stronger than the west and those 
which proceed from the equators. On the land, on the 
contrary, the west and south winds are more or less violent 
than the east and north winds, according to the situation of 
the climates. 

Contrary currents are often observed in the air. Clouds 
are seen to move in one direction, and others, which are 
higher or lower than the first, in a contrary course ; but 
this contrariety of motion does not remain very long, and 
is commonly produced only by the resistance of some clouds 
to the action of the wind, and by the re-action of the di- 
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rect wind, which reigns solely as soon as the obstacle is 
dissipated. 

The winds are more violent in mountainous places than 
in plains ; and the higher we ascend, the more the power 
of the wind increases, until we reach the common height of 
the clouds ; that is, to about one quarter, or one third of 
a league perpendicular : beyond that height, the sky is ge- 
nerally serene, especially in summer, and the wind is said 
to be even imperceptible on the tops of high mountains. 

A current of air, like a current of water, increases in 
velocity, where the space of its passage is straitened ; the 
wind which is scarcely perceptible in a wide and open plain, 
becomes violent in passing through a narrow passage be- 
tween two mountains, or simply between two lofty build- 
ings : and the point of the most violent action of the wind 
is above these structures or mountain straits. The air 
being compressed by the resistance of these obstacles, has 
a greater mass or density, and the same velocity subsisting, 
the effort or gust of wind becomes much stronger; this 
is the cause that near a church, or a castle, the winds seem 
to be much stronger than they are at a certain distance 
from these edifices. It has been often remarked, that the 
wind being reflected by an isolated building, does not pre- 
vent it from being more violent than a direct wind, which 
produced this reflected wind ; for this we are able to dis- 
cern no other reason than the above ; the impelled air com- 
presses against the building, and is reflected, not only with 
its former velocity, but also with a greater body, which, in 
fact, renders its action much more violent. 

Particular winds, whether direct or reflected, are more 
violent than those which are general. An uniformly con- 
tinued stream of air produces not such havock as the fury 
of those winds which blow in sudden gusts. The predo- 
minancy of certain winds, in certain parts, has occasioned 
a general division of them into zones, though it is not to 
be understood that their effects are invariable. The east 
wind, which extends 20 or 30 degrees on each side the 
equator, may be said to occupy the torrid zone. The 
north wind occupies the frigid zone ; and with respect to 
the temperate zone, the winds which reign there, are, 
if the expression may be allowed, only currents of air, 
whose motion is composed of those two winds whose di- 
rection tends to the west; and with respect to the westerly 
winds, whose direction tends to the east, and which often 
Vol. i. E 
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reign in the temperate zone, whether in the Pacific or 
Atlantic oceans, they may be considered as winds reflected 
by the continents of Asia and America, but originally de- 
rived from the east and north winds. 

The Monsoons, or Trade Winds, are subject to de- 
viations. Some continue for a longer, some for a shorter 
time ; and they also differ in their extent, and in their de- 
gree of violence. In the Indian ocean, for instance, be- 
tween Africa and India, as far as the Moluccas, the east 
winds begin to reign at the month of January, and last till 
the beginning of June. In the month of August or Sep- 
tember, the contrary motion begins; and the west winds 
reign during three or four months. In the intervals of 
these monsoons, that is, at the end of June, in the month 
of July, and beginning of August, there is no wind on 
that sea ; but they have ' violent storms, which come from 
the north. 

There are winds which may be regarded as particular to 
certain coasts ; for example, the south wind is almost con- 
tinual on the coasts of Chili and Peru ; it begins at the 46th 
degree, or thereabouts, south latitude, and extends beyond 
Panama, which renders the voyage from Lima to Panama 
much easier to be performed than the return. The western 
winds blow almost continually, or at least very frequently, 
on the Megellanic coasts, and over the environs of the 
strait of Le Maire ; the north and north-w est winds almost 
continually reign on the Malabar coast ; the north-west 
wind is also very frequent on the coast of Guinea; and at 
a certain distance from that coast, in the open sea, we 
meet with the north-east wind very frequently. The wes- 
terly winds reign on the coasts of Japan, in iho months of 
November and December. 

The alternate or periodical winds, which we have just 
been speaking of, are sea winds; but there are also land 
winds, which are periodical, and return either at a certain 
season, or in certain days, or even at certain hours : on 
the Malabar coast, for example, from the month of Sep- 
tember to April, a land wind blows from the eastern side ; 
this wind generally commences at midnight and finishes at 
noon, and is not felt beyond 12 or 15. leagues from the coast, 
and from noon till midnight a weak sea wind reigns, whic h 
comes from the west ; on the coast of New Spain in Ame- 
rica, and on that of Congo in Africa, land winds reign du- 
ring the night, and sea winds during the day: at Jamaica 
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the winds blow from all quarters at once during the night, 
and vessels cannot then come in, nor depart from it with 
safety in the day time. 

The winds are however more irregular on the land 
than on the sea, and more irregular on the higher lands 
than on plains. The mountains not only alter the direc- 
tion of winds, but even they produce winds, which are 
either constant or variable according to different causes ; 
the melting of the snow, which is upon the mountains, 
generally produces constant winds, which sometimes re- 
main very long ; the vapours which are stopt by mountains 
which accumulate there, produce variable winds, very 
frequent in all climates. In the straits, on all the pio- 
jecting coasts, at the extremity and in the environs of 
all promontories, peninsulas and capes, and in all nar- 
row gulphs, storms are frequent: but there are also 
seas much more tempestuous than others. The Indian 
ocean, the Japan sea, the Megellanic sea, that of the 
African coast beyond the Canaries, and on the other side 
towards the country of Natolia, the Red sea, See. are very 
liable to storms. The Atlantic ocean is more stormy than 
the ocean, which is called from its tranquillity, the Pacific 
Sea; nevertheless this Pacific sea is not absolutely tranquil, 
except between the tropics, and about the temporate zones ; 
and the more we approach the poles, the more we are sub- 
ject to variable winds, whose sudden change often causes 
tempests. 

All terrestrial continents are subject to variable winds, 
which often produce singular effects : in the kingdom of 
Cassimir, which is surrounded by the mountains of Cauca- 
sus, a very sudden reverse of seasons is felt. In less than an 
hour’s journey on mount Pirepenjale we pass from summer 
to winter. A north and a south wind blow preceptibly 
within 200 paces of one another on the mountains of 
Gatela of India ; the extreme heats of summer are felt on 
one side of the mountain, and ail the rigours of winter on 
the other. The same phenomenon is also observed at 
Cape Rozalgate in Arabia, and on the Island of Celylon. 

In Egypt during summer, hot south winds very commonly 
prevail, which disturb the respiration, and raise so great 
a quantity of sand, that the sky seems covered with thick 
clouds ; this sand is so fine, and driven with such* force, 
that it penetrates every where, even into the closest coffer s# 
When these winds last many days they cause epidemical 
diseases, which are often followed by a great mortality. 
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The Cape of Good Hope is famous for its tempests, 
and the singular cloud which produces them : this cloud 
appears at first only like a small round spot in the sky, 
called by the sailors the Ox's Eye, and which probably 
appears so minute from its exceeding great height. In 
iNatolia a small cloud forms like the Ox’s eye at the Cape 
of Good Hope, and from this cloud issues a terrible wind, 
which produces similar effects.* In the sea between Africa 
and America, especially under the equator and in the neigh- 
bouring parts of it, these kind of tempests very often arise: 
near the coast of Guinea sometimes three or four of these 
storms are formed in a day ; they are caused and annouced, 
like those of the Cape, by small black clouds : the rest of 
the sky is generally very serene, and the sea calm. The 
first blast which proceeds from these clouds is furious, and 
would sink ships in open sea, if they did not take the pre- 
caution to furl the sails : it is principally in the months of 
April, May and June that these tempests are experienced 
on the Guinea sea, because no regular wind blows there 
during the season. 

All these tempests are produced by winds which proceed 
from a cloud, and their direction, is either to the north or 
south, north east or south west, &c. but there are others 
called hurricanes, which are still more violent than 
these, and in which the winds seem to proceed from all the 
coasts ; they have a whirling motion which nothing can 
resist. A calm generally precedes these horrible tempests, 
and the sea then appears like a piece of glass : but in an in- 
stant the fury of the winds raises waves as high as the 
clouds. There are parts where we cannot land, because 
alternately there are always calms and hurricanes of this 
kind : the Spaniards have therefore called these places calms 
and tornados . 

When from a sudden rarefaction, or any other cause, 
contrary currents of air meet in the same spot, a whirl- 
wind is produced. Perhaps the same effect takes place in 
another element, and gulphs or whirlpools maybe no other 
than the eddies of the water formed by the action of two 
or more opposite currents : the Euripus, so famous for the 

* The cause of the wind which succeeds the appearance of the cloud, 
seems to be the rarefaction of the air caused by the discharge of electrical 
matteftfrom the cloud. In the hot climates these black clouds are known 
to be nighly charged with electricity, and the electric fire being in this re- 
spect analogous to other fire or heat, produces an immediate rarefaction of 
the air. This rarefaction produces a kind of vacuum, and the cold dense air 
rushing in, a tempest naturally ensues. Editor. 
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death of Aristotle, alternately absorbs and rejects the water 
seven times in twenty-four hours ; this gulph is near the 
Grecian coast. The Charybdis, which is near the strait 
of Sicily, rejects and absorbs the water thrice in twenty- 
four hours : on the whole, we are not quite certain of the 
number of alternatives of motions in these gulphs. The 
greatest known gulph is that of the Norway sea, which is 
affirmed to be upwards of twenty leagues in circuit. It ab- 
sorbs for six hours all that is near it, water, ships, &c. 
and afterwards returns them in the same space of time as it 
drew them in. 

A Waterspout is no other than a whirlwind at sea. 
The vacuum which is caused by the meeting cu* rents causes 
the water to rise up in the form of a cylinder, or rather of 
an inverted cone. In the travels of M. Thevenot there is 
a very minute and circumstantial account of the formation 
of a waterspout, though there is reason to suspect that the 
relation is not without some optical deceptions. 

“ The first, says this celebrated voyager, which appear- 
ed to me was on the northern coast, between us and the 
island Quesomo, at a gun-shot from the ship, the head of 
the ship, was then to the north east : we directly perceived 
water which boiled on the surface of the sea about a foot 
high ; it was whitish, and appeared above that height like 
a thick smoke, so that it properly resembled some burning 
straw, which only smoked ; it made a noise like that of a 
torrent which runs with much rapidity in a deep valley : 
but this noise was mixed with a clearer, similiar to the 
strong hissing of serpents or vipers ; a little while after- 
wards we perceived something like a dark canal, which 
bore a strong resemblance to a smoke which ascends 
towards the clouds, turning round with great velocity ; this 
appeared about the thickness of my finger, and the same 
noise still continued ; the duration of this spout was no 
longer than about half a quarter of an hour : this ovef, 
we perceived another on the south side of us, which began 
in the same manner as the preceding : and almost as soon, 
a similiar one made its appearance on the west side ; and 
directly after a third by the side of this second, the farthest 
of the three might be about a musket shot distance from 
us : they all three appeared like burning heaps of strffw, a 
foot and a half or two feet nigh. We afterwards saw as 
many canals which descended from the clouds, on thos 
places where the water was raised up, and each of them 
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- was as broad at the end fastened to the cloud, as the broad 
end of a trumpet, and resembled the breast or that of an 
animal, drawn perpendicularly down by a heavyweight; 
these canals appeared of a darkish white, and were not 
straight, but crooked in some places, they even were not 
perpendicular ; but on the contrary, from the clouds where 
they were joined to the parts which drew in the water, they 
were very much bent ; and what is more particular, is that 
the cloud which the second of these three was fastened to, 
having been driven by the wind, this canal followed it 
without breaking or quitting the place where it drew in the 
water, and passing behind the first canal, they were sometimes 
crossed like a St. Andrew’s Cross. At the beginning they 
were all three about the thickness of my finger, but after- 
wards the first of the three increased considerably : but 
the last which was formed scarcely remained longer than 
that which we saw on the north side. The second on the 
south side remained about a quarter of an hour, but the 
first on that side remained a little longer, and this it was 
which terrified us the most. At first its canal was as thick 
as my finger, afterwards as thick as my arm, then as my 
leg, and at last as the trunk of a large tree, which a man 
might compass with his arms. We distinctly perceived 
water through this transparent body, which ascended in 
a serpentine manner. Sometimes it diminished a little in 
size, sometimes at top and sometimes at bottom, then it 
resembled exactly a soft tube with some fluid matter pressed 
with the fingers, either upwards to make this liquor de- 
scend, or at bottom, to cause it to ascend. After this it 
diminished so much that it was thinner than my arm ; 
afterwards it returned as thick as my thigh, and then again 
became very thin ; at last, I saw that the water elevated on 
the surface of the sea began to lower, and the end of the 
canal which touched it divided and grew narrower, when a 
variation of the lighi removed it from our view/’ 
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CHAP. IV. 

Of volcanoes — earthquakes — the formation of new islands — 
caves and grottoes — bogs and fens — mutations of land into 
sea , fyc. 

YHE burning mountains called Volcanoes, include in 
their bowels sulphur, bitumen, and matters which serve 
as aliment to a subterraneous fire, the effect of which is 
more violent than that of gunpowder, or even of thunder. 
A volcano is a cannon of an immense volume, the orifice 
of which is often more than half a league : this mouth 
vomits forth torrents of smoke, flame, rivers of bitumen, 
sulphur, and melted metal, clouds of cinders and stones, 
and sometimes it ejects enormous rocks to many leagues 
distance, which human powers united could not move: the 
combustion is so terrible, and the quantity of burnt and 
melted matters which the mountain throws out, is so plen- 
tiful, that they enter cities, forests, cover the fields an 
hundred and two hundred feet in thickness, and form 
sometimes hills and mountains, which are only heaps of 
these ejected matters. The action of this fire is so greats 
the force of explosion so violent, that its reaction has been 
known to shake and move the earth, agitate the sea, over- 
throw mountains, and destroy the most solid towns and 
edifices, even to very considerable distances. The natives 
of Iceland imagine that the roarings of the volcano are the 
cries of the damned, and its eruptions the effects of the 
rage and despair of these unhappy wretches. 

In Europe are three famoisk volcanoes, mount Etna, in 
Sicily, mount Ilecla in Iceland, and mount Vesuvius yi 
Italy, near Naples. Mount Etna has burnt from time im* 
memorial ; its eruptions are very violent, and the matters* 
it throws, out are so plentiful, that they may be dug to the 
depth of 68 feet, where wc meet with marble pavement, 
and the vestiges of an ancient town which has been covered 
and buried under this thickness of matter thrown out from 
the mountains, in the same manner as the city of Her- 
culaneum has been covered by the matter thrown out ftem 
Vesuvius. New mouths of fire were formed in 1650, 
1669, and at other times : we see the flame and smoke of 
this volcano from Malta, which is about 60 leagues distance 
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from it. In 1537, there was an eruption of this volcano, 
which caused an earthquake in Sicily for 12 days, and 
which overthrew a very great number of houses and 
structures : it ceased only by the opening of a new mouth, 
which burnt every thing for five miles in the environs of 
the mountain. The cinders thrown out by the volcano 
were so abundant, and ejected with so much force, that 
they were driven as far as Italy ; and vessels which were 
departed to some distance from Sicily, were incommoded 
by them. Farelli describes the conflagration of this moun- 
tain circumstantially, and says the foot of it is 100 leagues 
in circumference. 

This volcano has now two principal mouths, the one 
narrower than the other; these two vents always smoke, 
but fire is never seen to issue from them, except during the 
time of eruptions : it is pretended that stones are found 
which the volcano has thrown out to the distance of 60,000 
feet.* 

One of the last and most violent eruptions of mount 
Vesuvius was in the year 1737. The mountain vomited 
by several mouths large torrents of burning metallic mat- 
ters, which dispersed themselves over the country and into 
the sea. Mons. Montesquieu, who communicated this 
relation to the Academy of Sciences, observed with horror 
one of these rivers of fire, and saw its course for six or 
seven miles till it reached the sea ; its breadth was sixty or 
seventy feet, its depth twenty-five or thirty palms, and in 
certain bottoms or valleys, 220 : the matter which flowed 
was like the scum which issues from the furnace of a 
forge. 

In Asia as well as in America there are a great number 
of volcanos ; but there is nothing peculiarly worthy of re- 
mark in any, except the violence with which some of them 
occasionally emit the burning matters with which they are 
charged. 

In Africa there is a mountain, or rather a cavern, called 
Beniguatevel , near Fez, which always emits smoke, and 
sometimes flames. One of the islands of Cape Verd, called 
the island of Fuogo y is only a large mountain which con- 
tinually burns; this volcano, like the rest, throws out 
many cinders and stones ; and the Portuguese who have 


* See a most interesting description- of this celebrated mountain in an 
elegant and entertaining production, published by Mr, Kearsley, intitled 
“ The Present State of Sicily and Malta/* 
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attempted several times to erect habitations in this island, 
have been constrained to abandon this project, through the 
dread of the effect£ of the volcano. The Canaries, the 
Peak of Teneriffc, and some of the h ighes t ,moun tains of 
the earth, of the Andes in particular, throw out fire, cin- 
ders, and large stones; from the top, rivulets of melted 
sulphur flow, which are distinguishable at a great distance. 
The matters which volcanoes throw out, generally come 
forth in the form of a torrent of melted minerals, which 
inundates all the environs of these mountains; these rivers 
of flaming melted matters extend even to considerable dis- 
tances, and by cooling, form horizontal or inclined strata, 
which for position are like the strata formed by the sedi- 
ment left by the waters ; but it is very easy to distinguish 
the strata produced frem matters thrown out by volcanoes, 
from those which have the sediment of the sea for their 
origin. 1. Because these strata are not throughout of an 
equal thickness: 2. Because they contain only matters 
which are evidently perceived to have been calcined, vitri- 
fied, or melted, and because they do not extend to any 
great distance. When coal mines are opened, which are 
generally met with in argillaceous earth, (clay,) at a. great 
depth, it sometimes happens that these matters have taken 
fire ; there are even mines of coal in Scotland, Flanders, 
&c. which have burnt for a number of years. The com- 
munication of the air suffices to produce this effect, but 
those fires which are lighted in these mines, produce only 
slight explosions, and do not form volcanoes,* because all 
being solid and full in these places, lire cannot be excited, 
like that of volcanoes, in which there are cavities and void 
places where the air penetrates, which must necessarily ex- 
tend the conflagration and augment the action of the fire, 
to the point in which we see it when it produces the terribly 
effects we have spoken of. 


* The inflammable air is detached or exhaled in amazing quantities in 
certain places. There was formerly a burning-well near Wigan, in Lanca- 
shire; and another at Broscly, which is now stopped up : the vapour of 
which, when a candle was brought within about a foot of the surface of thp 
water, caught flame like spirits of wine, and continued blazing for several 
hours after. Of this kind, also, are the perpetual fires in the kingdom of 
Persia. In that province, where the worshippers of fire hold their chief 
mysteries, the whole surface of the earth, for some extent, seems impregr 
mi ted with inflammable vapours. A reed stuck in the ground- continues 
to burn like a flambeau ; an hole made beneath the surface of the earth, 
instantly becomes a furnace answering all the purposes of a culinary fire, 
Editor. 
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There are two kinds of Earthquakes, the one caused 
by the action of subterraneous fives, and the explosion of 
volcanoes, which are only felt at small distances, and. at the 
times when volcanoes act, or before they open; when the 
matters which form subterraneous fires, ferment, heat and 
inflame, the fire makes an effort on every side, and if it 
does not find a natural vent, it raises the earth and forms 
a passage by throwing it out, which produces a volcano, 
whose effects arc repeated, and last in proportion to the 
quantity of inflammable matters. If the quantity of mat- 
ters which take fire, is not considerable, a commotion or 
an earthquake may ensue, without a volcano being formed. 
The air produced and rarefied by the subterraneous fire, 
may also find small vents, by which it will escape, and in 
this case there will be only a shock without any eruption or 
volcano • but when the inflamed matter is in a great quan- 
tity, and confined by solid and compressed matters, then a 
commotion and volcano avisos ; hut all these commotions 
form only the first kind of earthquakes, and can only 
shake a small space of ground. A very violent eruption of 
Mount Etna, will cau.-.e, for example, an earthquake 
throughout the whole island of Sicily ; but it will never 
extend to the distance of three or four hundred leagues. 
When any new nfiouths are formed in Mount Vesuvius, 
there are earthquakes at Naples and in the neighbourhood 
of the Volcano : but these earthquakes have never shook 
the Alps, and are not communicated to France or to other 
countries remote from the source of the phenomenon. 

But there is another kind of earthquake, very different in 
its effects, and perhaps for its causes; there are earthquakes 
which are felt at great distances, and which shake a long 
course of ground, without any new volcano or eruption 
appearing. 

To understand rightly what may be the causes of this 
kind of earthquake, it must he remembered, that all in- 
flammable matters capable of explosion, produce, like gun- 
powder, by inflammation, a great quantity of air and va- 
pour; that this air produced by fire is in a state of very 
great rarefaction. Let us therefore, suppose, that at a very 
considerable depth, as at or about one or two hundred 
fathoms, pyrites, and other sulphureous matters are to be 
met with; and that, by the fermentation produced by the 
filtration of the water, or other causes, they inflame ; and 
let us see what must happen : at first, these matters are not 
disposed regularly by horizontal strata, as the more ancient 
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matters are, which have been formed by the sediment of 
the waters; on the contrary,. they are formed in perpendi- 
cular strata, in caverns at the foot of these clefts, and in 
other parts where the water can act and penetrate. These 
matters inflaming, will produce a great quantity of air or 
vapour, the spring of which compressed in a small space, 
like that of a cavern, will not shake the earth immediately 
above, but will search for passages in order to make its 
escape ; it will, therefore, naturally force its way through 
those parts where it meets least obstruction, and will, there- 
fore, proceed through the instcrstices between the different 
strata, or through any channel or caverns which may afford 
it a passage. This subterraneous air or vapour will there * 
fore produce in its passage a noise and motion proportioned 
to its force, and to the resistance it meets with ; and these 
c fleets will continue till it finds a vent, perhaps in the sea, 
or till it luis diminished its force by being greatly expanded. 
This explanation corresponds entirely with all the pheno- 
mena which arc observed respecting earthquakes. They 
proceed with a wave-like motion, and are felt at different 
places not at the same instant, but at different times, in 
proportion to the distance. 

We can only confirm what has been advanced, by con- 
necting it with two other circumstances. It is well known 
that mines exhale vapours, independent of the wind pro- 
duced by the current of the water ; we often see currents 
of unhealthy air and suffocating vapours ; it is also known 
that there are holes, abysses and deep lakes in the earth, 
which produce winds, like the lake 13 ole slaw- in Bohe- 
mia, &e. 

From History wc have innumerable instances of the dread- 
ful and various effects of these terrible phenomena. Pliny, 
in his first book, chap. 81, relates, that in the reign of 
Tiberius, an earthquake happened, which overthrew twelve 
cities in Asia; and in his second book he says, that by 
a great earthquake there were 100 towns overthrown in 
Lybia. In the time of Trajan, the town of Anlioclius, 
and a great part of the adjacent country, were swallowed 
up by an earthquake; and in the time of Justinian, in 
528, this town was a second time destroyed by a similar 
cause, with upwards of 40,000 of its inhabitants : and, 
sixty years after, in the time of Saint Gregory, it felt the 
effects of a third earthquake, with the loss of 60,000 per- 
sons. In the time of Saladin, in 1182, most of the towns 
of Syria and Jerusalem were destroyed by the same cause. 
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In Calabria and Poh, there have been more earthquakes 
than in any other part of Europe. In the time of Pope 
Pius XI. all the churches and palaces of Naples were over- 
thrown, and above 30,000 of its inhabitants killed ; and 
all those which remained alive, were obliged to live in 
tents, till they had rebuilt their houses. In 1629, there 
were earthquakes in Pola, which destroyed 7000 persons j 
and in 1638, the town of St. Euphemia was swallowed up; 
and there remains only a stinking lake in its place. Ra- 
gnsa and Smyrna were also almost destroyed. There was 
an earthquake in 1692, which extended into England, Hol- 
land, Flanders, Germany, and France ; it was chiefly felt 
on the sea coasts and rivers, and extended to a space of at 
least 2600 leagues square. On the 16th of June, 1628, 
there was so terrible an earthquake in the island of St. 
Michael, that the sea near it opened, and, in one place, 
where it was more than 150 fathoms deep, threw up an 
island more than a league and a half long, and upwards 
of 60 fathoms high. 

Another earthquake happened in 1691, which began the 
16th of July, and lasted in the island of St. Michael till the 
12th of the following month. Tercera and Fayal were 
agitated the next morning with so much violence, that they 
appeared' to move : but these frightful shocks returned only 
four times ; whereas, at St. Michael’s, they did not cease a 
moment for 15 hours. The islanders having quitted their 
houses, which they saw fall before their eyes, passed all that 
time exposed to the injuries of the weather. A whole town, 
named Villa Franca, was overthrown to its very founda- 
tion, and most of the inhabitants buried under its mins. 
In many parts the plains rose into hills ; and in others, 
some mountains flattened or changed situation. A spring 
of water issued from the earth, which flowed for four hours, 
and which appeared dry all on a sudden# The air and sea, 
still more agitated, resounded with a noise which might 
have been taken for the roaring of a number of wild beasts# 
Many persons died with the fright, the ships in the ports 
suffered dangerous shocks, and those which were at an- 
chor, or under sail, at 20 leagues distance from the islands, 
suffered considerable damage# 

In the year 1646, the mountain of the island of Machian 
Split with terrible reports, by an earthquake, an accident 
which is very common in that country: so many fires issued 
through this opening, that they consumed many negro- 
yard a, with the inhabitants, and all that was in them. In 
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the year 1685, this prodigious crack was to be seen, and 
still is apparent; it is called ‘the path of Machian, because 
it descends from the bottom like a road hollowed out, but 
which, at a distance, appears like a path. 

There are earthquakes which are felt for some distance at 
sea. M. Shaw relates, that, in 1721, being on board the 
Gazelle, an Algerine vessel, mounting 50 guns, three 
violent shocks were felt one after the other, as if every time 
a weight of 20 or 30 tons had been thrown on the ship. 
This happened in a part of the Mediterranean which was 
200 fathoms deep. 

In countries ubject to earthquakes, it happens, when a 
new volcano is formed, earthquakes cease, and are only 
felt in the violent eruptions of the volcano, as is observed 
in the island of St. Christopher. 

New Islands are produced, either suddenly, by the 
operation of subterraneous fires, or slowly, by the accumu- 
lated sediments of water. Seneca informs us, that, in his 
time, the island Therasia suddenly emerged from the sea ; 
and Pliny relates, that thirteen islands arose all at once 
from the bottom of the Mediterranean. Upon this subject, 
however, we have some facts more recent, and less involved 
iu obscurity. 

The 23rd of May, 1707, at the sun’s rising, near this same 
island of Therasia, or Santorin, something was seen like a 
floating rock in the sea; some persons who were curious, 
went near it, and found this shoal, which had issued from 
the bottom of the sea, to increase under their feet ; and they 
brought with them the pumice stone and oysters, which the 
rock still had attached to its surface. There was a slight 
earthquake at Santorin, two days before the growth of this 
shoal. This new island increased considerably till the 14th 
of June, without any accident, and was then half a mile 
round, and from twenty to thirty feet high ; the earth was 
white, and bordered a little on argillaceous; but after that, 
the sea was troubled more and more : vapours arose, which 
infected the island Santorin; and the 16th, 17th, or 18th 
of July, several rocks were seen to issue at once from the 
bottom of the sea ; all of which united and formed like one 
rock. All this was done with a dismal noise, which conti- 
nued upwards of two months, with flames which rose from 
the new island ; it still kept increasing in circumference 
and height ; and the explosions always threw out rocksand 
stones more than seven miles distance. 
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The 10th of October 17*20, near the island of Tercera, a 
very considerable fire arose out of the sea. Some mariners 
having approached it by orders of the governor, perceived, 
the 19th of the same month, an island which appeared to be 
covered with fire and smoke, and a prodigious quantity of 
cinders thrown to a distance, as from a volcano, and ac- 
companied with a noise similar to that of thunder. 

On the whole, however, the islands produced by the 
action of fire and earthquakes, are but few, and these events 
are seldom ; but there are an infinite number of new islands 
produced by the mud, sand and earth, which the rivers, or 
the sea carry and transport into different places. At the 
mouth of all rivers, masses of earth and banks of sand are 
formed, whose extent often becomes considerable enough to 
form islands of a moderate size. The sea retiring from 
certain coasts, leaves the most elevated parts naked, which 
form so many new islands; and so, likewise, by extending 
itself on certain shores, it covers the lowest parts, and 
leaves the highest, which it could not surmount, apparent 
above the surface of the water, which form so many more 
islands: in consequence of which, it is remarked, that there 
are very few islands in the middle of the sea, and that they 
are almost all in the neighbourhood of the continents, 
where the sea formed them, either by retreating from, or 
approaching towards different countries. 

Water and fire, the natures of which are so different, 
and even so contrary, produce similar effects, or, at least, 
those which appear to us as such. Water has produced 
mountains, ana formed most islands. There are likewise 
caverns, clefts, holes, gulphs, &c.; some owe their origin to 
subterranean fires, and others to water. 

Saint Patrick’s Cavern, in Ireland it not so consider- 
able as it is famous ; it is the same with the Dog’s Grotto,* 
near Naples, and that which throws out fire in the moun- 
tain of Beniguazcval, in the kingdom of Fez. 

One of the most remarkable and largest caverns known, 
is that of Antiparos, an ample description of which has been 
given us by M. de Tournefort. It is computed to be three 
hundred fathoms deep from the surface of the earth ; but 
the grotto appears to be forty fathoms high by fifty broad ; 

* It is so called because it produces in considerable quantity that kind 
of vapour which is called fixed air, and which being heavier than the oojr* 
mon air rises only to about the height of two feet. As this air is mortal to 
all animals which breathe it, the dogs are suffocated, though men may Walk 
in safety through the grotto. 
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it is filled with large, beautiful stalactites, or Sparry pillars 
like isicles, of various forms, as well on the roof of the 
vault as at the bottom. 

Iu that part of Greece which is called Livadia, (the 
Achaia of tne ancients,) there is a large cavern in a moun- 
tain, which was formerly very famous for the oracles of 
Trophonius, between the lake Livadia, and the adjacent sea, 
which, in the nearest part, is forty miles over ; there are 
forty subterranean passages across the rock, under a lofty 
mountain, through which the waters of the lake conti- 
nually flow. 

In the month of June, 1714, a part of the mountain ol 
Diableret in Valois, fell suddenly, between two and three 
o’clock in the afternoon. The sky was very serene ; the 
mountain was of a conical figure, aiul destroyed fifty- three 
huts belonging to the boors, and crushed to death fifteen 
people, and more than a hundred head of large, and much 
more of small cattle, covering a square league with the 
ruins it occasioned. A profound darkness was caused by 
the dust ; the heaps of stones thrown together were above 
thirty perches; these heaps stopped the current of the water, 
which formed new and very deep lakes. In all this there 
was not the least trace of bituminous matter, sulphur, lime, 
nor consequently any subterranean fire ; and apparently 
the base of this great- rock was worn away, or perished 
and reduced to dust.* 

. We have a remarkable example of these sinkings near 
Folkstone, in the county of Kent. The hills in its environs 
have sunk gradually, by an imperceptible motion and 
without any earthquake. The hills internally are rocks 
of stone and chalk. By this sinking, they have thrown 
into the sea rocks and earths which were adjacent to it. 

When the waters on the surface of the earth cannot find 
vent to flow, they form Morasses and Bogs. The most 
famous morasses in Europe, are those of Muscovy at the 
source of the Tanais ; those of Finland, where the great 
morasses of Savolax and Enasak are ; there are also some in 
Holland, Westphalia, and many other low countries ; in 
Asia, the morasses of the Euphrates, those of Tartaiy, and 
the Palus Meotidis; nevertheless, in general, there are 
fewer of them in Asia and Africa than in Europe ; but 
America may be said to be but one continued morass, 
throughout all its plains. This great number of morasses 


• Histoire de 1* Academic des Sciences, anno 1715, p. 4. 
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is a proof of the modem date of the country, and of the 
small number of inhabitants, and still more of their want 
of industry. 

A circumstance related by Dr. Plot will serve to give 
an idea of the quantity of earth which the rain de- 
taches from the mountains, and carries along with it into 
the valleys: in his Natural History of Staffordshire, be 
says, that, eighteen feet deep in the earth, a great number 
of pieces of money coined in the reign of Edward V. have 
been found; i. e. two hundred years before his time ; so 
that this ground, which is boggy, has increased above a 
foot in eleven years, or an inch and a twelfth every year. 
We may still make a similar observation on trees buried at 
17 feet depth, below which medals of Julius Caesar have 
been found ; so that the earth brought from the tops of 
mountains into plains by running waters, serves very con- 
siderably to increase the elevation of the ground of plains. 

It is evident, that considerable changes have taken place 
on the surface of the globe, not only by the action of fire, 
but by water also. The sea, from various circumstances, 
has repeatedly changed its bed. Authors have suspected, 
that the island of Great Britain was formerly united to the 
continent of France. On the coasts of France, England, 
Holland, and Germany, the sea has retreated in many parts. 
In Italy a considerable tract of territory has been gained by 
the retreating of the ocean; and Ravenna, which was former- 
ly a sea-port of the Exarques, is no longer a maritime town. 

In the city of Modena, and four miles round, whatever 
part is dug, when we reach the depth of sixty-three feet, 
and bore five feet deeper with an auger, the water springs 
out with such force, that the well is filled in a very short 
space of time. This water flows continually, and neither 
diminishes nor increases by the rain or drought. What is 
remarkable in this ground is, that when we reach the 
depth of fourteen feet, we find pavements, and other ruins 
of an ancient town, as boards, houses, different pieces of 
mosaic work, &c. after which we find a very solid ground, 
which is thought to have never been stirrea; yet below it 
there is a moist earth mixed with vegetables; and at twen 
ty-six feet are entire trees, as nut-trees, with nuts oc 
them, and a great quantity of branches and leaves of trees; 
at twenty-eight feet depth, we meet with a friable chalk, 
mixed with many shells; and this bed is eleven feet in thick* 
ness; after which we again meet with vegetables, and so on 
alternately chalk and earth mixed with vegetables, to the 
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depth, of sixty-three feet; at which depth li &hgd of sand 
mixed with some gravel and shells, like thbsfe forhiSd dn the 
coasts of the Italian sea. These successive beds of fehhy 
or marshy earth and chalk are always met with m the same 
order, wherever we dig ; and very often the atiger meets 
with large trunks of trees, which it bores through, and 
which occasions great trouble to the workmen : bones, coals, 
flint, and pieces of iron, are also found. Ramazzini, who 
. relates these circumstances, thinks that the gulph of Ve- 
nice formerly extended as far and even beyond Modena; 
and that, by course of time, and perhaps by the inundations 
of the sea, this ground ha3 been formed. 

Oil the mountain of Stella, in Portugal, is a lake, in 
which the wrecks of ships have been found, notwithstand- 
ing this mountain is more than twelve leagues distant from 
any sea. Sabinus, in his Commentaries on Ovid’s Meta- 
morphoses, says, that by the monuments of history it ap- 
pears, that in the year 1460, a whole ship, with its anchors, 
was found in a mine of the Alps. 


CHAP. V. 


Of the Nature of Man*— Of Infancy . — Manhood . — Extent 
of Human Life*— Of the Senses. — Anecdotes illustrative 
of this Subject . 

Man is a being compounded of two distinct natures, 
body and soul. The soul exists independent of the senses, 
but receives all its information by their means. The leper 
whose skin is dried up, has no sense of external feeling : 
and a man deaf from infancy, has no ideas of sounds. But 
to give a more perfect idea of the nature of man, it will be 
proper to pursue him through the different stages of his 
existence. 

At bis Wrth, the infant is exposed to a new element, 
the a ir. What the sensations are on the admission of this 
lament into the lungs, it is impossible to guest; but, from 
the dries of the infant, we ihay conjecture that it is attend- 
with p&ift. The eyes of an infant are, indeed, opem but 
Am ftiW dttH> and appear to be unfitted for the perform- 
ewee of any ofltek whativpr? and the outward coat of them 
4s wtfhblfed. iftie samb r reasoning will 'apply to mosjt 
of Toother sensei it is not till after forty days that it 

YOt. i. 
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begins tosnple ; nor. is it till then that it begins to weep : 
its former sensations of pain are unaccompanied with tears. 
The size of an infant born at the full tune, is twenty*one 
inches, though some do not exceed fourteen : and it gene- 
rally weighs twelve, and sometimes fourteen pounds. The 
form of the body and members of a new-born infant are by 
no means perfect At the end of three days, there usually 
appears a kind of jaundice : and at that time, there is ge* 
neTally milk in the breast of the infant, which is squeezed 
out with the fingers. The skull of infants is not com* 
pletely formed: in the language of the nursery, the head 
is open in a particular part; that is, the skull bones have 
not yet grown far enough to meet. In this opening, a 
palpitation may sometimes be discovered; and the beating 
of the arteries may always be felt. Above this opening, a 
species of scurf appears, which is rubbed of with a brush. 
In this country, infants as soon as born, are injudiciously 
and unnaturally laced with bandages ; so that they are not 
able to move a single joint. Nations which we call bar- 
barous, act more rationally and more humanely in this 
respect The Siamese, the Indians, the Japanese, the 
Negroes, the savages of America, lay their infants naked 
in hanging beds of cotton, or in cradles lined with fur. 

Infants sleep much, but their sleep is often interrupted. 
They ought to have the breast every two hours iu the day, 
and in the night as often as they awake. It is of great 
importance to keep children clean and dry from their ex- 
crements. The American Indians, who cannot change 
their furs as frequently as we can our clothes, put under 
them the dust of rotten wood, and renew it as often os it 
becomes damp. Great evils ensue from the negligence of- 
purses. Infants are sometimes left to cry for a consi- 
derable time, which often occasions diseases, or, at least, 
throws them in a state of lassitude, which deranges their 
constitutions. To palliate this they are sometimes put into 
a cradle and rocked to sleep, which mat occasionally de- 
range the stomach and head. Before children are-put into 
the cradle, we ought to be certain that they want nothing, 
and when they are rocked, it ought never to be with such 
violence as to stun or stupefy them. The eyesof children 
axe always directed towards the light, and u one-eye only 
be directed to it, the other will probably become weak 1 ; 
both eyes ought, therefore, tp be equally shaded, or equally 
exposed. Squinting is commonly the effect of injudicious 
treatment in this respect. For the first two or three months 
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the diet of the infant onght chiefly to be confined to 'Its 
mother’s milk. 

The eight incisores, Or fore-teeth, appear first They 
«re produced generally by pairs, and from two months ola 
to ten or- twelve. The four canini (or dog teeth) appear 
commonly about the 9th or 10th month. About the closer 
of the first, or in the course of the second year, sixteen other 
teeth appear, called molar es, or grinders. In the 5th, 6th, 
or 7th year the fore teeth, the dog-teeth, and the first six 
of the grinders, naturally shed, and a new set appears. At 
the age of puberty, or later, the dentes sapientia, or wise 
teeth appear. Women are said to have fewer teeth than 
men. 

The hair of most infants is exceedingly light, almost 
white. When a child is suffered to cry violently, and too 
long, it is in danger of a rupture, but the early applica- 
tion of bandages or trusses will frequently remove the 
complaint 

The frame of infants is said (perhaps erroneously) to be 
less sensible of cold than during any other season of life. 
The pulse is certainly strong, and it is, therefore, fair to 
conclude, that the internal heat is considerable. Till the 
age of three years the life of infants is extremely preca- 
rious :* in the course of the ensuing second and third years 
it becomes more certain, and at six or seven a child has 
a greater probability of living than at any other period of 
life. It is remarked, that of a certain number of children 
born at the same time, above a fourth die in the first year; 
above a third in two years, and at least one half in three 
years. By other calculations, it appears that one half of 
the children bom at the same time, are not extinct m less 
than seven or eight years. 

At 12 or 15 months infants begin to lisp. A is the vowel 
which they pronounce with most ease. Of the consonants 
B, M, P, T, are most easy. In every language, therefore. 
Baba, Mama , Papa, are the first words that, children 
learn. Some children pronounce distinctly in two years, 
though the generality do not speak for two years and a 
half, and frequently not So early. 

* It is rendered still more so by injudicious treatment. Vegetable diet 
and frequentpurges murder innumerable poor infants. As the animal 
frame is in a state of debility at this period of life, strengthening animal 
food is certainly most proper; and, as the intestines are generally inclined 
to a state relaxation, frequent purges are certain to be destructive. 
Editor. 
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Sooief young pefsons cease growing at 14 or 15, while 
others continue their growth to 22 or 23. In men the 
bo^y &tUtins its perfect proportion at the age 6f 30, and 
in ■YrQitx^n sooner. The persons, indeed, of women, are gew 
nerally-cQrpplete at 20. The distance between the eyes is 
less in man than in any other animal ; in some creatures, 
in fact, the eyes are at so great a distance, that it is impos- 
sible, they should ever view the same object with both eyes 
at once. Men and apes are the only animals that have 
eye-lashes on the lower eyelid. Other animals have them 
on the upper, but want them on the lower lid. The upper 
lid rises and falls, the lower has scarcely any motion. 

The antients erroneously considered the hair as a kind 
of excrement,; and believed that, like the nails, it encreased 
by the lower part putting out the extremity ; but. the mo- 
derns have discovered that every hair is. a tube, which fills 
and receives nutriment like the other parts of the body. 
The roots, they observe, do not turn grey sooner than the 
extremities, but the whole changes colour at once. In- 
stances have been known of persons who have grown grey 
ip one night. 

There is no part of the body which* has been subject to 
such changes of fashion as the hair and the beard. Some 
people, and among others the Turks, cut the hair off 
their heads, and let their beards grow. The Europeans, 
on the contrary, shave their beards and wear their hair. 
The negroes shave their heads in figures at one time, in 
stars at another, in the manner of friars ; and still more 
commonly in alternate stripes; and their little boys are 
shaved in the same manner. The Taiapoins, of Siam, 
shave the heads and the eye-brows of such children as are 
committed to their care. Every nation seems to have en- 
tertained different prejudices, at different times, in favour 
of one part or another of the beard. 

'The neck supports the head, and' unites it. to the body. 
This part is much more considerable in the ‘generality of 
quadrupeds, than .in man* But fishes, and - other animals 
that have not ,lungs similar to outfs, hietve no nedk what* 
ever. Birds, in general, have the neck longer than any 
other kind of animal: those of them whidb have short 
claws,, hare also short necks ; those, on the contrary, that 
have' them long, are found to have the ifedk k» pro- 
portion. 

The human breast is outwardly formed hr m very dif- 
ferent manner from that of other animals. It is lavger in 
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propofftioii‘to the size of the body and none but man and 
such animals as make use of their fore feet as hands, such 
as monkeys, bats, and squirrels, arc found to have those 
bones called clavicles, or, as we usually term them, collar 
bones. The breasts m women arc larger than in men ; 
however, they seem formed in*the same manner ; and, 
sometimes, milk is found in the breasts of'xnen, as well as 
in those of women. Birds, and all other oviparous* ani- 
mals, have no teats ; but viviporous + fishes, as the whale 
and the dolphin* have both teats and milk. 

There is little known exactly with regard to the pro- 
portion of the human figure ; and the beauty of the nest 
statues is better conceived by observation than by measure- 
ment. Some who have studied after the ancient masters, 
divide the body into ten times the length of the face, and 
others into eight. They tell us, that there is a similitude 
of proportion in different parts of the body; thus: that 
the hand is the length of the face; that the thumb is the 
length of the nose; that the space between the eyes is the 
breadth of the eye ; that the breadth of the thickest part 
of the thigh is double that of the thickest part of the leg, 
and treble the smallest ; that the arms extended are as long 
as the figure is high ; that the legs and thighs are the length 
of the figure. 

The strength of man is very considerable when matured 
by practice. We. are assured, that the porters of Con- 
stantinople carry burthens of not less weight than nine 
hundred pounds ; and M. Desaguliers tells us of a man in 
an upright posture, who by distributing a certain number 
of weights, in such a manner that every part of his body 
bore its share, was able to support a weight of two thou- 
sand pounds. 

The strength of a man may be still farther estimated 
by the continuance of his labour, and by the agility of his 
motions. Men, who are exercised in running, outstrip 
horses, or at least continue their speed for a greater length 
of time. In a journey, also, a man will walk down a 
horse ; and after they have proceeded together for several 
days, the horse will be quite tired, and the man will be as 
fresh as at the beginning. The royal messengers of Ispa- 
han, who are runners by profession; go thirty-six leagues 
in fourteen or fifteen hours. Travellers assure, us, that 

• Those which breed fronreggs. • 

f Those which produce their young alive, and wfthoutf egg*. 
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the Hottentots out-run lions in the chase; and that the 
savages who huut the elk, pursue with such speed this ani- 
mal, which is as fleet as a stag, that they at last tire it 
down, and take it. The civilized man is ignorant of bis 
own strength, nor is he sensible bow much he looses of it 
by effiminacy, and how he. might add to it by the habit of 
vigorous exercise. 

Lest our description of man should be found imperfect, 
it will be proper to examine the human countenance, as it 
appears among ourselves, when agitated by the Passions. 
In affliction, in excessive joy, in love, in shame, in com* 
passion, the eyes are apt to be swelled, and in a manner 
obscured, by an overflow of tears. The effusion of these 
is always accompanied with a tension of the muscles of the 
visage, by which there is occasioned an opening of the 
mouth. At the same time, the natural moisture in the 
nose becomes more copious, and, by internal passages, 
blends itself with the lachrymal moisture ; which does not 
however, flow uniformly, but at intervals. 

In sorrow, the two corners of the mouth are lowered, 
the middle of the under lip is raised, the eye-lid is half 
closed, the pupil of the eye is raised, and almost covered 
with the eye-lid, and the other muscles of the face are so 
much relaxed that the space between the mouth and the 
eyes is larger than ordinary, and of consequence the coun- 
tenance appears lengthened. 

. In fear, terror, or horror, the forehead is wrinkled, the 
eye-brow is raised, the eye-lids are as much as possible ex- 
tended, and discover a part of the white of the eye over the 
pupil; which is lowered, and somewhat concealed by the 
inferior eye-lid ; the mouth at the same time is widely 
opened, and the lips being separated, both the upper and 
under teeth are seen. 

In contempt and derision, the upper lip is raised on one 
side, and on the other there is a little motion, as if in 
order to smile ; the nose is shrivelled on the same side that 
the lip is raised, and. the comer of the mouth is extended ; 
the eye on the same side is almost shut, while the other is 
open as usual, but the pupil of each is lowered, as when 
one looks frojn high to low. 

In jealousy, envy, and malice, the eye-brow falls down, 
ana is knit, the eye-lid is raised, and the pupil lowered ; 
the under lip is raised on each side, while the corner* of 
the mouth are rather lowered, and the middle of the 
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under-lip is raised, in order to join the middle of the uppei 
one. 

In laughter, the two comers of the mouth are extended, 
and somewhat raised; the upper part of the cheeks is 
raised, and the eyes are more or less closed ; the upper lip 
is raised, while the under one is lowered ; and in immo- 
derate laughter, the mouth is opened, ami the skin of the 
nose is contracted. 

When the constitution of the body is sound, it is possi- 
ble, perhaps, by moderation in the passions, temperance 
and sobriety, to lengthen out the period of life for a fe\v 
years. But even of this there seems to be an uncertainty. 
Men, no doubt, there are, who have surpassed the usual 

( Period of human existence ; and, not to mention Parr, who 
ived to the age of one hundred and forty-four, and Jenkins 
to that of one hundred and sixty-five, as recorded in the 
Philosophical Transactions; we have many instances of 
the prolongation of life to one hundred and ten, and even 
to one hundred and twenty years. Yet this longevity was 
occasioned by no peculiar art or management. On the 
contrary, it appears that the generality of such long-livers 
were peasants, accustomed to the greatest fatigues, hunts- 
men, or labourers ; men, in fact, who had employed their 
whole bodily strength, and even abused it, if to abuse 
it is possible, otherwise than by continual idleness and 
debauchery. 

If iu the duration of life there is any difference to be 
found, it ought seemingly to be ascribed to the quality of 
the air. In elevated situations, it has been observed, 
there are commonly found more old people than in such 
as are low. The mountains of Scotland and Wales, of 
Auvergne and Switzerland, have furnished more instances 
of extreme longevity than the plains of Holland or Flan- 
ders, of Germany or Poland. In general, however, the 
period of human existence may he said to be the same in 
every country. If not cut off by accidental diseases, man 
is found to live to the years of ninety or an hundred. Be- 
yond that date our ancestors did not live ; nor has it in 
any degree varied since the time of David. 

From a careful inspection of the registers of burials in a 
certain number of country parishes in France, compared 
with the mortality of Paris, the following table has been 
made out of the probable duration >of human life. , 
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TABLE 

fit THE 

Probabilities of the Duration of Life . 


Age. 

Duration 
of Life. 

Age. 

Duration 
of Life. 

Age. 

Duration 
of Life. 

Years. 

Years. Months. 

Years. 

Years. Months. 

Years. 

Years. Months. 

0 

8 

0 

29 

28 

6 

58 

12 

3 

1 

33 

0 

30 

28 

0 

59 

u 

8 

2 

38 

0 

31 

27 

6 

60 

u 

1 

3 

40 

0 

32 

26 

11 

61 

10 

6 

4 

41 

0 

33 

26 

3 

62 

10 

0 

5 

41 

6 

34 

25 

7 

63 

9 

0 

6 

42 

0 

35 

25 

0 

64 

9 

0 

7 

42 

8 

36 

24 

5 

65 

8 

6 

8 

41 

6 

37 

23 

10 

66 

8 

0 

0 

40 

10 

38 

23 

3 

! 67 

7 

6 

10 

40 

O 

39 

22 

8 

68 

7 

0 

11 

39 

6 

40 

22 

1 

69 

6 

7 

12 j 

38 

9 

41 

21 

6 

70 

0 

2 

13 

33 

i 

42 

20 

ii 

71 

5 

8 

14 

37 

5 

43 

20 

4 

72 

5 

4 

15 

36 

9 

44 

19 

9 

73 

5 

0 

16 

36 

0 

45 

19 

3 

74 

4 

9 

17 

35 

4 

46 

18 

9 

75 

4 

6 

18 

34 

8 

47 

18 

2 

76 

4 

3 

19 

31 

0 

48 

17 

8 

77 

4 

1 

20 

33 

5 

49 

17 

2 

78 

3 

11 

21 

32 

11 

50 

16 

7 

79 

3 

9 

22 

32 

4 

51 

16 

0 

80 

8 

7 

23 

31 

10 

52 

15 

6 

81 

3 

5 

24 

31 

8 

53 

15 

0 

82 

8 

3 

25 

30 - 

9 
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14 

6 

83 

3 

2 

26 

30 

2 

55 

14 

0 

84 

3 

1 

27 

29 

7 

56 

18 

5 

85 

3 

a 

28 

29 

0 

57 

12 . 
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By this Table it appears, that it is reasonably to be ex- 
pected, or, in other Words, that we MMr lay an even 
wager, that an infant newly bom willTflfe eight years ; 
that an infant of one year will live thirty three years 
longer ; that an infant of two years will live thirty-eight 
years longer; that a man of twenty will live thirty-three 

! rears andf five months longer ; that a man of thirty will 
ive twenty-eight years longer ; and so proportionally of 
every other age. 

Ideas of external things are conveyed to the soul of 
man by means of the five senses, seeing, hearing, feeling, 
tasting , and smelling. The organs by which the senses 
act are the nerves, which are small thread-like fibres, dis- 
tributed all over the body, and all of them connected with 
the brain. 

The eyes seem to be formed very early in the human 
embryo. In the chicken, also, of all the parts that are 
double, these are the soonest produced : and it is observed 
from the eggs of several sorts of birds, as well as those of 
lizards, that the eyes were much larger and more early in 
their expansion, than any other partsof the two-fold growth. 
Though, in viviparous animals, and particularly in man, 
they are at first, by no means so large in ^proportion as in 
the oviparous classes, yet they obtain their due formation 
sooner than any other parts of the body. Thus it is also 
with the organ of heanng. The little bones that help to 
compose the internal parts of the ear, are entirely formed 
before any of the other bones, however large they may af- 
terwards become, have acquired any part of their growth 
or solidity. Hence it is evident, that the parts of the body 
which are furnished with the greatest quantity of nerves, 
are those which appear the soonest, and which are the 
soonest brought to perfection. 

Mr, Cheselden having couched for a cataract a boy of 
thirteen years of age, who had been blind from his birth, 
ftiui having thus communicated to him the sense of seeing, 
w«b at great pains to mark the progress of his visual 
powers. This youth, though hitherto incapable of seeing, 
was not however, absolutely and entirely blind. Like 
every other person, whose vision is obstructed by a cntar&dt, 
he could distinguish day from night, and even black from 
white, or either, from the vivid colour of scarlet ' Of 
the form of bodies, however, he saw nothing, tor of eo- 
louta themselves, unless the light was strong.’** At fitit, 
Vol. I. H 
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the operation was performed only upon one of his eyes ; 
and when he saw for the first time, so far was he from 
forming the smallest conception of distances, that he sup- 
posed (as he himself expressed it) every thing he saw touched 
hi^wes, in the same manner as every thing he felt touched 
hiMpn. The objects that pleased him most were those 
ofwltich the surfaces were plain, and the figures regular ; 
though as yet he could in no degree judge of their different 
forms, or assign a reason why some were more agreeable 
to him than others. The ideas he had entertained of 
colours, during his former dark state, were so imperfect 
that when he saw them in reality, he could hardly be per- 
suaded they were the same. When such objects were 
shewn him as he had been formerly familiar with, by the 
touch, he observed them with earnestness, in order to dis- 
tinguish them a second time. As of these, however, he 
nad too many to retain all at once, the greatest number were 
forgotten ; and for one thing which he knew, after seeing 
it, there were a thousand things, according to his own de- 
claration, of which he no longer possessed the smallest re- 
membrance. He was very much surprised to find that those 
persons, and those things which he had loved best, were 
not the most pleasing to the eye ; nor could he help testi- 
fying his disappointment in finding his parents less hand- 
some than he had conceived them to be. Before he could 
distingush that a picture resembled a solid body, about two 
months elapsed. Till then, he only considered it as a sur- 
face diversified by a variety of colours: but when he began 
to perceive that these shadings actually represented hu- 
man beings, he also began to examine, by the* touch, whe- 
ther they had not the usual qualities of susltibodies ; and 
great was his surprise to find smooth and even, what he 
had supposed a very unequal surface. He was then shewn 
a miniature-portrait of his father, which was contained 
in his mother's watch-case ; and though he readily per 
ceived the resemblance, yet he expressed his amazement, 
bow so large a face could be comprised in so small a com- 
pass. To him it appeared as strange as that a pint vessel 
should contain a bushel. At first he could bear but a very 
small quantity of light, and he saw every object much 
greater than life; but in proportion as he observed ob- 
jects that were in reality large, so in proportion he con- 
ceived the others to be diminished. Beyond the limits of 
what he saw, he had no conception of an; thing. He 
knew that the apartment he occupied was only a part of 
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the house; and yet he could not imagine liow the latter 
should appear larger than the former. Before the opera* 
tion, he formed no great expectations of the pleasures he 
should receive from the new sense he was promised. That 
he might be enabled to read and write, was his grand ob- 
ject. He said, among other things, that he could enjoy 
no greater delight from walking in the garden, with this 
sense, than without it ; because there he already walked at 
his ease, and was acquainted with all the walks. With 
great truth he also remarked, that his blindness gave him 
one advantage over the rest of mankind ; an advantage 
which, indeed, he preserved for a long time after he had ob 
tained the sense of seeing ; namely, that of being able to 
walk in the night with confidence and security. No soon- 
er, however, had he bugun to enjoy this new sense, than 
he was transported beyond measure ; and he declared, that 
every new object was a new source of delight to him ; that 
his pleasure was so great he had not language to express it. 
About a year after, he was carried to Epsom, where there 
is a very beautiful, and a very extensive prospect : with 
this he seemed greatly charmed ; and the landscape before 
him lie called a new method of seeing. He was couched 
in the other eye, a year after the former, and of both ope- 
rations the success was equally great. When he saw with 
both eyes, every object appeared to him twice a B large as 
when he saw but with one eye, though he did not see 
double, or at least he shewed no marks from which any 
such conclusion might be drawn. 

We judge of distance only by experience, otherwise, 
when experience does not set us right, the more distant an 
object is, the smaller it appears. When, from particular 
circumstances, we cannot form a just idea of distance, and 
when we cannot judge of objects but by the angle, or 
rather the image,' which they form in our eyes, we are 
then necessarily deceived as to the size of such objects. 
Every man has experienced how liable we are m travelling 
bv night to mistake a bush which is at hand for a tree which 
is at a distance, or, indeed, a tree which is at a distance for 
a bush which is at hand. In the same manner if wedo not 
distinguish objects by their lorn, and if thereby we cannot 
iodge' of distance, the same fallacy will still remain ; m 
tlis case, a fly, which may pass with rapidity immediately 
before our eyes, will appear to he a bird at a considera te 
distance ; and a horse which may be in the middle of a 
Sato? without motion, and in an attitude similar, for ex. 
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ample, to that of a sheep, will appear no larger than a 
sheep, till we have once discovered that it is a horse. 
Whenever, therefore, we find ourselves benighted in 

S n unknown place, where no judgment is to be formed of 
(stance, we are every moment liable to deceptions of 
vision ; hence originate the dreadful anecdotes of spectres, 
and those strange, hideous, and gigantic figures, which 
so many persons tell us they have seen. Though such 
appearances, it is commonly asserted, exist solely in the 
imagination, yet it is highly possible that they might ap- 
pear literally to the eye, and be in every different respect 
seen as described to us. That this remark is consonant to 
truth, will be allowed to b?, the more probable when we 
reflect, that whenever we cannot judge of an object except 
by the angle which it forms in the eye, this object is mag- 
nified in proportion to its nearness ; and that if it appeared, 
at first to the spectator who is alike incapable of distin- 
guishing what he sees, and of judging at what distance he 
sees it ; if it appeared, for instance, when at the distance 
of twenty or thirty paces, a few feet high, it must appear 
lo him, when advanced to within a few feet of it, of a size 
stupendously increased. At this he must naturally be 
astonished and terrified, till he comes to touch the seem- 
ingly gigantic object, and to distinguish it ; for in the very 
instant that he has an actual perception of what it is, the 
object will diminish; and appear to him as it in reality is. 
If, on the other hand, he is afraid to approach it, ana he 
flies from the spot with precipitation, the only idea he will 
have of what had presented itself to him, will be that of 
the image that had been formed in his eye ; the image of 
a figure he had seen, gigantic in its size, and horrible in 
its form. The prejudice with respect to spectres, there- 
fore, originates from nature ; and such appearances de- 
pend not, as philosophers have supposed, solely upon the 
imagination. * 

As the sense of sight is the effect of t^e. action of light 
upon the eye, it is well known. that too much light is ex- 
tremely prejudicial, as well as too little^ Travellers, 
who cross countries covered with snow, are obliged to 

• It U, however, surprising how far the eye can ageommodate itself 
to darkness, and make the best of a gloomy situation. - When first taken 
from the light, and brought into a dark room, all things disappear ; or, if 
any thing is seen, it is only the remaining radiations that util! continue in 
the eye. But after a very little time, when these are spent, the eye takes 
advantage of the smallest ray that happens to enter ; ana this alone would, 
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wear a crape before their dyes. Persons, therefore, who 
read or write much should accustom themselves to mo- 
derate light. 

There are many reasons to induce us to suppose that 
such persons as are short-sighted see objects larger than 
others ; and yet it is a certain truth that they see then? less. 

Error is, however, not confined to any one sense ; and 
that of hearing is liable to similar mistakes with that of 
sight. This sense conveys no distinct intelligence of the 
distance whence a sounding body is heard : a great noise 
far off, and a small one very near, produce the same sen- 
sation ; and unless we receive information from some other 
sense we can never distinctly tell whether the sound be a 
great or a small one. It is not till we have, by experience, 
become acquainted witn any particular sound, that we can 
judge of the distance when we hear it. When, for example, 
we know the tone of a bell, we are then at no great loss to 
determine Jiow far it is from us. 

The air is the principle means of conveying the sound.* 
Sound is in effect always a vibratio^ or wave-like motion, 
communicated by other bodies to the air, and to our senses 
by the air striking on our auditory nerve. 

Every body that strikes against another produces a sound 
which is simple in such bodies as are not elastic, but which 
is often repeated in such as arc. If we strike a bell, for 
instance, a single blow produces a sound, which is re- 
peated by the undulations of the sonorous body, and which 
is multiplied as often as it happens to undulate ^r vibrate. 
These undulations succeed each other so fast, that the ear 


in time, serve for many of the purposes of life. There was a gentleman 
of great courage and understanding, who was a major under King Charles 
the First. This unfortunate man sharing in his master’s misfortunes, and 
being forced abroad, ventured, at Madrid, to do his king a signal service ; 
but unluckily failed in the attempt. In consequence of this, he was in- 
stantly ordered to a dark and dismal dungeon, into which the light never 
entered, and into which there was no opening but by a hole at the top ; 
down which the keeper put his provisions, and presently closed it again 
on the other side. In this manner the unfortunate loyalist continued for 
some weeks, distressed and disconsolate ; but, at last, began to think he 
eawsome little glimmering light. This internal dawn seemed to increase 

from time to time, so that lie could not only discover the parts ofhis bed, 
and such other large objects, but, at length, he even began to perceive the 
mice that frequented his cell ; and saw them as they ran about the floor, 
eating the crumbs of bread that happened to fall. After some months con- 
finement he was at last set free ; but such was the effect of the darkness 
upon him, that he could not for some days venture to leave his dungeon, 
hut was obliged to accustom himself by degrees to the light of the day. 

* The strokes of a bell give no sound, when it is placed under the re- 
ceiver Qf an air*p um P which is exhausted of its air. 
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supposes them one continued sound ; whereas, in reality, 
Jjiey form many sounds. Sounding bodies, are, therefore, 
jpf two kinds ; those unelastic ones, which being struck* 
%etum but a single sound; and those more elastic, returning 
a succession of sounds, which uniting together form a 
tone. This tone may be considered as a great number of 
sounds, all produced one after the other, by the same body, 
as we find in a bell which continues to sound for some 
time after it is struck. A continuing tone may be also pro- 
duced from a non-elastic body, by repeating the blow 

3 uick and often, as when we beat a arum, or when we 
raw a bow along the string of a fiddle. 

To know the manner in which musical sounds become 
pleasing, it must be observed, that no one continuing tone, 
how loud or swelling soever, can give us satisfaction ; we 
must have a succession of them, and those in the most 


pleasing proportion. The nature of this proportion may 
be thus conceived. If we strike a body incapable of vi- 
bration with a double force, or what amounts to the same 


thing, with a doubl®mass of matter, it will produce a 
sound that will be doubly grave. Music has been said, by 
the ancients, to have been first invented from the bloutoof 


different hammers on an anvil. Suppose then we strikcAan 
anvil with a hammer of one pound weight, and again with 
an hammer of two pounds, it is plain that the two pound 
hammer will produce a sound twice as grave, as the former. 
But if we strike with a two pound hammer, and then with 
a three pound, it is evident that the latter will produce a 
sound one third more grave than the former. If we strike 
the anvil with a three pound hammer, and then with a four 
pound, it will likewise follow that the latter will be a 
quarter part more grave than the former. Now, in com- 
paring all those sounds, it is obvious that the difference 
between one and two is more easily perceived than between 
two and three, three and four, or any numbers succeeding 
in the same proportion. The succession of sounds will be, 
therefore, pleasing in proportion to the ease with which 
they may be distinguished. That sound which is double 
the former, or, in other words, the octave to the preceding 
tone, will among all other be the most pleasing harmony. 
The next to that, which is as two to three, or, in other 


words, the third will be most agreeable. And thus uni- 


versally, those sounds whose differences may be most 
easily compared are the most agreeable. 
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Sound has, in common with light, the property of being 
extensively diffused. Like light, it also admits of reflection. 
The laws of this reflection, it is true, are less distinctly 
understood than those of light : all we know is, that sound 
is nrincipally reflected by hard bodies, and that their being 
hollow also sometimes increases the rererberation. The 
internal cavity of the ear, which is fashioned out in the tem- 
poral bone, like a cavern cut into a rock, seems to be fitted 
lor the purposes of echoing sound with the greatest precision. 

One of the most common complaints in old age is deaf- 
ness ; which probably proceeds from the rigidity of the 
nerves in the labyrinth of the ear. This disorder also pro- 
ceeds sometimes from a stoppage of the wax, which art 
may easily remedy. In order to know whether the defect 
be an internal or an external one, let the deaf person put a 
repeating watch into his mouth, and if he hears it strike, 
he may be assured that his disorder proceeds from an ex- 
ternal cause, and may be in some measure cured. 

It often happens that people hear better with one ear 
than another ; and these, it is obseifVed, have what musi- 
cians call a bad ear. I have made many trials on persons 
thus circumstanced ; and I have always found that their 
defect in judging properly of sounds proceeds from the 
inequality of their ears, and their receiving, by both at the 
same time, unequal sensations. In like manner, as such 

E ersons hear false, they, also, without knowing it, sing 
dse. They also frequently deceive themselves with regard 
to the side whence the sound comes, generally supposing 
the noise to come on the part of the best ear. 

Hearing is a much more necessary sense to man than 
to animals. In these it is only a warning against danger, 
or an encouragement to mutual assistance. In man, it is 
the source of most of his pleasures; and without it the rest 
of his senses would be of little benefit. A man born deaf, 
must necessarily be dumb ; and his whole sphere of know- 
ledge must be bounded by sensual objects. We have a 
singular, and perhaps an unexampled instance of a young 
man, who, being bom deaf, was restored at the age of 
twenty-four, to perfect hearing. The account, which is 
given in the memoirs of the Academy of Sciences, 1703, 
page 18, is in substance as follows : — 

“ A young man of the town of Chartres, between the 
age of twenty-three and twenty-four, the son of a trades- 
man, and deaf and dumb from his birth, began so speak 
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yjpl of a sudden, to the, utter astonishment of the whole 

I|pwn. He gave them to understand that, about three or 
{bur mouths before, he had heard the sound of the bells, 
and Was greatly surprised at this new and unknown sen- 
sation. After some time, a kind of water issued from his 
left year, and he then heard perfectly well with both. During 
these three months he was sedulously employed in listening 
without saying a word, and accustoming himself to speak 
softly, so as not to be heard, the words pronounced by 
others. He laboured hard also in perfecting himself in the 
pronunciation, and in the ideas attached to every sound. 
At length having supposed himself qualified to break si- 
lence, he declared that he could now speak, though as yet 
but imperfectly. Soon after some able divines questioned 
him concerning his ideas of his past state ; and principally 
with respect to God, his soul, the moral beauty of virtue, 
and deformity of vice. The young man, however, had 
not directed his solitary speculations into that channel. 
He had gone to mass indeed with his parents, had learned 
to sign himself with the cross, to kneel down, and to as- 
sume all the giimaces of a man in the act of devotion. 
But he did all this without any manner of knowledge of 
the intention or the cause ; he saw others do the like, and 
that was enough for him. He knew nothing even of death, 
nor did it ever enter into his mind ; he led a life of pure 
animal instinct; and though entirely taken up with objects 
of sense, and such as were present, he did not seem 
to have made such reflections even upon these, as might 
reasonably have been expected. The young man was 
not, however, deficient in understanding: but the un- 
derstanding of a man, deprived of all commerce with 
others is so very confined, that the mind is in some 
measure totally under the control of its immediate sen- 
sations.” 

It is highly possible, nevertheless, to communicate ideas 
to deaf men, which they previously wanted, and everi to 
give them very precise notions of abstract, and general 
subjects, by means of signs, and of letters. A person 
born deaf may, by time and application, be taught to read, 
to write, and even, by the motion of the lips, to understand 
what is said to him ; a plain proof how much the senses 
resemble, and supply tne defects of each other. It is 
probable, however, that, as most If the motions of speech 
are made within the mouth by the tongue, ' the knowledge 

' from the motion of the lips can be but very confined. 
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The sense of feeling is spread over the whole body, 
but it employs itself differently in different parts. The 
sentiment which results from feeling cannot be excited 
otherwise than by the contact and immediate application 
of the superficies of some foreign body to that of our own. 
If we apply a foreign body against die breast, or upon the 
shoulder of a man, he will feel it; that is, he will know 
that there is a foreign body which touches him : but he 
will not have a single idea of the form of this body, be- 
cause the breast touching the body in a single plain, or 
surface, he cannot gather f»om it any knowledge of this 
body. It is the same with respect to all other parts of the 
body, which cannot adjust themselves upon the surface of 
foreign bodies, and bend themselves, to embrace at one 
time, many parts of their superficies. These parts of our 
body cannot, therefore, give any just idea of their form ; 
but those which, like the hand, are divided into many 
small flexible and moveable parts ; and which conse- 
quently, can apply themselves at one and the same time, 
upon the different plains of the superficies of tliQ body, are 
those, which in effect, give us the ideas of their form, and 
of their size. 

It is not, therefore only because there is a greater quan- 
tity of nervous tufts, at the extremity of the fingers than 
in any other part of the body ; it is not, as it is vulgarly 
pretended, because the hand has the most delicate sense, 
that it is in effect the principal organ of feeling ; on the 
contrary, we can say, that there are parts more sensible, 
and where the sense of feeling is more delicate, as the 
eyes, the tongue, &c. but it is merely because the hand is 
divided into many parts all moveable, all flexible, all acting 
at one and the same time, and all obedient to the will ; it 
is because the hand is the only organ which gives us dis- 
tinct ideas of the form of bodies. Animals which have 
hands, appear to be the most acute : apes do things so re- 
sembling the mechanical actions of man, that it seems as 

if they had the same succession of corporeal sensation for 
the cause of them. Animals, which arc deprived of this 
organ cannot have any knowledge distinct enough of the 
form of things ; as they cannot grasp any object, and as 
they have not any part divided and flexible enough to be 
able to adjust itself upon the superficies of bodies, they cer- 
tainly have not any precise notion of the form, any more 
than of the size of them. It is for this reason that we often 
: see them in suspense, or frightened at the aspect of objects 
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with which they ought to be the best acquainted, and 
which are the most familiar to them. The principal organ 
of their feeling is the muzzle, because this part is divided 
in two by the mouth, and because the tongue is another 
part, that serves them at the same time to touch bodies, 
which we see them turn and turn again before they take 
them between their teeth. 

It is therefore to the sense of feeling that we are indebted 
for the power of usefully exercising all our other faculties. 
One man does not, perhaps, possess more ingenuity or ca- 
pacity than another, but because in his earliest infancy he 
made a greater, and a readier use of this sense. As soon 
as children are indulged with the liberty of their hands, 
they presently bring them into action, and are fond of 
touching whatever is presented to them. They are seen 
to amuse themselves, and take pleasure in handling every 
thing they are capable of grasping ; they seem as if they 
were endeavouring to find out the form of bodies, by 
touching them on every side ; and for a considerable time, 
they amu$e themselves in this manner, or rather they in- 
form themselves of new objects. In the rest of our life we 
ourselves, if we reflect upon it, amuse ourselves in a dif- 
ferent method, in doing, or in seeking to do, any thing 
that is new. 

Of the senses of smelling and tasting there is little 
to be said worthy of observation. It is evident, that with 
respect to the first of these, there are animals which are 
infinitely superior to man ; and perhaps there may exist 
creatures which in delicacy of taste may as much surpass 
the voluptuary, as the beagle does in acuteness of scent. 
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CHAP. VI. 

Of the apparent varieties in the human species — Lap* 
landers — Tartars— Chinese — Japanese — Formosans — 
Moguls — ^Persians— Arabians — Egyptians — Circas- 
sians — Turks — Russians— Negroes — Hottentots — 
Americans— Causes of this variety — Accidental varie- 
ties — White negroes— Pied negroes — The porcupine 
man — Curious child— Negro that from black became 
white — Dwarf— Curious wedding — History of Baby— 
Giants — Affecting narrative of two extraordinary twins . 

There are many causes which contribute to the produc- 
ing of an apparent variety between the different nations of 
the globe. Climate, food, manners, and customs, produce 
not only a difference in sentiment, but even in the exter- 
nal form of a different people. 

In examining the surface of the earth, and beginning our 
enquiries from the north, we find in Lapland, and in the 
northern parts of Tartary, a race of small-sized men, whose 
figure is uncouth, and whose physiognomy is as wild as 
their manners are unpolished. Though they seem to be 
of a degenerate species, they yet are numerous, and the 
countries they occupy are extensive. 

The Laplanders, the Danes, the Swedes, the Mus- 
covites, the inhabitants of Nova-Zembla, the Borandians, 
the Samoids, the Ostiacs of the old continent, the Green- 
landers, and the savages to the north of the Esquimaux In- 
dians of the new continent, appear to be of one common 
race, which has been extended and multiplied along the 
coasts of the northern seas, and over deserts, considered as 
uninhabitable by every other nation. In these countries 
the visage is large and broad, the nose is flat and short, the 
eyes are of a yellowish brown, inclining to black, the eye- 
lids are drawn toward the temples, the cheek-bones are ex- 
tremely prominent, the mouth is very large, the lower part 
of the countenance is very narrow, the lips are thick and 
turned outward, the voice is shrill, the head is bulky, 
the hair is black and straight, and the skin is tawny. 
They are small in stature, and, though meagre, they yet 
are of a squat fovm. In general, their size is about four 
feet, nor do the tallest exceed four feet and a half; and 
among these people, if there is any difference to be 
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found, it depends on the greater or less degree of defor- 
mity. 

The Danish Laplanders have a large black cat, which 
they make a confident of all their secrets, and a coun- 
sellor, in all their difficulties. Among the Swedish Lap- 
landers, there is in every family a drum for the purpose 
of consulting the devil ; and though the natives of these 
countries are robust and nimble, from many circumstances 
there is reason to suppose, that they cannot live but in 
their own country, and in their own manner. In tra- 
velling over the ice and snow, they use skates made of fir, 
which are in length about two feet, and in breadth about 
half a foot, and which are raised and pointed before, and 
fastened to the foot by straps of leather. With these they 
make such dispatch, that they easily overtake the swiftest 
animals. They also use a pole, pointed with iron at one 
end, and rounded at the other. This pole serves to push 
them along, to direct their course, to keep them from 
falling, to stop the impetuosity of their career, and to kill 
what game they overtake. With their skates they descend 
the steepest mountains, and scale the most craggy preci- 
pices ; nor are the women less skilful in such exercises 
than the men. They are all accustomed to the bow and 
arrow : and it is asserted, that the Muscovite Laplanders 
iaunce a javelin with so much dexterity, that at the distance 
of thirty paces, they are sure to hit a mark no longer than 
a silver crown, and with such force, that it will transfix a 
human body. As hunters, their favourite pursuit is that of 
the ermine, the fox, the lynx, and the martin ; and of these 
animals, they barter their skins for their favourite articles 
of luxury, brandy and tobacco. 

In winter the Laplanders clothe themselves with the 
skin of the rein-deer, and in summer with the skins of 
birds. To the uses of linen they are utter strangers 
The women of Nova-Zeinbla have their nose and their 
ears pierced, in order to have them ornamented with pen- 
dants of blue stone ; and also, as an additional lustre to 
their charms, they form blue streaks upon their forehead 
and chin. Those of Greenland dress themselves with the 
skin of the dog-fish : they also paint the visage with blue 
and yellow colours, and wear pendants in the ears. They 
all live under ground, or in huts almost entirely covered 
with earth, and with the bark of certain trees, or the skin 
of certain fishes ; and some form subterranean trenches, 
by which one hut communicates to another, and by 
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which, during the winter-months, they enjoy the con- 
versation and society of their neighbours. A continued 
series of darkness for several months, obliges them to illu- 
minate their dreary abode with lamps, which they keep 
alive with that very train-oil they use as drink. Under all 
these hardships they are subject to few diseases, and 
live to a prodigious age. So vigorous indeed are the old 
men, that they are hardly to be distinguished from the 
young. The only infirmity they experience, and it is an 
infirmity common to them all, is that of- blindness. Per- 
petually as they are dazzled by the strong reflection of die 
snow in winter, and as they are enveloped in clouds of 
smoke in autumn and spring, rarely, when advanced 
in years, are they st ! U found to retain the use of their 
eyes. 

The Tartar country, taken in general, comprehends 
the greatest part of Asia, and in fact extends from Russia 
to Kamtschatka. In length, it occupies from eleven to 
twelve hundred leagues, and in breadth from seven 
hundred to seven hundred and fifty, a circumference 
twenty times larger than that of the whole kingdom of 
France. 

All the Tartar nations have the upper part of the visage 
very large and wrinkled, even while yet in their youth. 
Their nose is short and flat, their eyes are little, and sunk 
in the head ; their cheek-bones are high ; the lower part 
of their visage is nurrow ; their chin is long and promi- 
nent ; their teeth are long and straggling ; their eye-brows 
are so large as to cover the eyes ; their eye-lids are thick; 
the face is broad and flat ; their complexion is tawny ; 
and their hair is black. They have but little beard, have 
thick thighs, and short legs, and though but of middling 
stature, they yet are remarkably strong and robust. The 
ugliest of them are the Calmucks, in whose appearance 
there seeuis to be something frightful. They are all wan- 
derers ; and their only shelter is that of a tent, made of 
hair or skins. Their food is horse-flesh and camel-flesh, 
eithe*' raw, or a little sodden between the horse and the 
saddle. They eat also fish dried in the sun. Their most 
common drink is mare’s milk, fermented with millet ground 
into meal. They all have the head shaved, except a tuft 
of hair on the top, which they let grow sufficiently long 
to form into tresses on each side of the face. The women, 
who are as deformed as the men, wear their hair, which 
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they bind up with bits of copper, and other ornaments of 
the same nature. 

The majority of these tribes are alike strangers to re- 
ligion, morality, and decency. They are robbers by pro- 
fession; and the native of Daghestan, who live m the 
neighbourhood of more polished countries, carry on a 
great traffic of slaves, whom they carry off by force, and 
afterwards sell to the Turks and the Persians. Their 
wealth consists chiefly of horses, which are more nu- 
merous, perhaps, in Tartary, than in any other part of 
the world. They are taught, by custom, to live in the 
same place with their horses ; they are continually em- 
ployed in training and exercising them; and at length 
they reduce them to such implicit obedience, that they ac- 
tually appear to understand, as it were, the intention of 
their riders. 

Some travellers tell us, that the limbs of the Chinese 
are well proportioned, that their body is large and 
fat, their visage large and round, their eyes small, their 
eye-brows large, their eye-lids turned upwards, their nose 
snort and flat ; that, as for their beard, which is black, 
upon the chin there is very little, and upon each lip there 
are not more than seven or eight prickles : that those who 
inhabit the southern provinces of the empire, are more 
brown and tawny than the others ; that, in colour they re- 
semble the natives of Mauritania, and the more swarthy 
Spaniards; but that those who inhabit the middle pro- 
vinces, are as fair as the Germans. 

Le Gentel assures us, that the Chinese women do every 
thing in their power to make their eyes appears little, and 
oblong ; that, for this purpose, it is a constant practice 
with the little girls, from the instruction of the mother, 
forcibly to extend their eye-lids ; and that, with the ad- 
dition of a nose thoroughly compressed and flattened, of 
ears long, large, open, and pendant, they are accounted 
complete beauties. He adds, that their complexion is de- 
licate, their lips are of a fine vermillion, their mouth is 
well-proportioned, their hair is very black ; but that, by 
the use of paint, they so greatly injure their skin, that be*- 
fore the age of thirty, they have all the appearance of old 
age. 

So strongly do the Japanese resemble the Chinese, that 
we can hardly scruple to rank them in the same class. Afc 
inhabitants of a more southern climate^ they only differ 
from them in being more yellow, or more brown. In gc- 
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neral, their stature is contracted, their face, as well as 
their nose, is broad and Hut, their hair is black, and their 
beard is little more than perceptible. They are haughty, 
fond of war, full of dexterity and vigour, civil and oblig- 
ing, smooth-tongued, and courteous, but fickle and vair 
With astonishing patience, and even almost regardless ot 
them, they sustain hunger, thirst, cold, heat, fatigue, and 
all other hardships of life. Their ceremonies, or rather 
their grimaces, in eating, are numerous and uncouth. They 
are laborious, are very skilful artificers, and, in a word, 
have nearly the same disposition, the same manners, and 
the same customs as the Chinese. 

One custom which they have in common, and which 
18 not a little fantastic, is, so to contract the feet of the 
women, that they are hardly able to support themselves. 
Some travellers mention, that in China, when a girl has 
passed her third year, they break the foot in such a 
manner, that the toes are made to coinc under the sole ; 
that they apply to it a strong water, which burns away 
the flesli ; and, that they wrap it up in a number of ban- 
dages, till it has assumed a certain fold. They add, tha 
the women feel the pain of this operation all their lives; 
that they walk with great difficulty ; and that their gai' is 
to the last degree ungraceful. Other travellers do not say 
that they break the foot in their infancy, but that they only 
compress it with so much violence as to prevent its growth ; 
but they unanimously allow, that every woman of condi- 
tion, and even every handsome woman, must have a foot 
small enough to enter, with ease, the slipper of a child of 
sixyears old. 

Though the inhabitants of the kingdom of Pegu and 
Aracan are blacker, yet they ail bear a considerable resem- 
blance to the Chinese. Those of Aracan place great value 
upon a forehead large and flat ; and, in order to render it 
so, they apply a plate of lead to the forehead of their 
children the minute. they are born. Their nostrils are 
large, and extended ; their eyes, are small and lively ; and 
their ears areof such a length as tohang over their shoulders. 
They feed without disgust on mice, on rats, on serpents, 
and on fish, however corrupted. Their women are toler- 
ably fair, and their cars are as long as those of the men. 
The people of Achan, who are situated farther to the north 
than thpse of Aracan, have also a flat visage, and an olive- 
coloured skin; and such is the want of refinement, that 
they allow their boys to go quite naked, and their girls with, 
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only a slight plate of silver over those part9 which nature 
dictates to conceal. 

Northward of the Philippine Islands is situated the island 
of Formosa, of which the natives, though situated at no 
great distance from the coast of Fokian in China, discover, 
however, no resemblance to the Chinese. According to 
Struys, the Formosans are of small stature, those particu- 
larly who inhabit the mountains, and their visage is broad. 
The women have large and full breasts, and a beard like 
the men ; their ears naturally long, they render still more so 
by certain thick shells, which they were as pendants ; their 
hair i9 very black, and very long, and their complexion is 
of different degrees yellow. These islanders, though averse 
to labour, are yet admirably skilled in the use of the javelin, 
and bow ; they are also excellent swimmers ; and when they 
run, their swiftness is incredible. 

The Moguls, and the other inhabitants of the penin- 
sula of India, are not unlike the Europeans in shape and 
in features ; but they differ more or less from them in co- 
lour. The Moguls are of an olive complexion; and yet 
in the Indian language, the word Mogul signifies White . 
The women are extremely delicate, and they bathe them- 
selves very often : they are of an olive colour, as well as 
the men ; and contrary to what is seen among the women 
of Europe, their legs and thighs are long, and their body 
is short. Tavernier says, that, after passing Labor, and 
the kingdom of Cacliemire, the women have naturally no 
hair on any part of the body, and the men have hardly any 
beard. According to Thevenot, the Mogul women are to- 
lerably fruitful, though exceedingly chaste. They likewise 
suffer little from the pains of child-birth, and are often 
known to be up and abroad the day following. He adds, 
that in the kingdom of Decan, they are allowed to marry, 
the husband by his tenth, and the wife by her eighth year; 
and at that age they not unfrequently have children. The 
women who become mothers so soon, usually cease bear- 
ing, however, before they arrive at thirty ; and by that pe- 
riod, they appear wrinkled, and marked with all the defor- 
mities of age. 

The customs of the different nations of India are all 
very singular, if not whimsical. The Banians eat nothing 
which has had life in it ; they are even afraid*to kill the 
smallest reptile, however offensive to them ; they throw 
rice and beans into their rivers as food for the fishes, and 
grain of different kinds upon the earth for the birds and 
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insects. When they meet* with a hunter, or a fisher, they 
beg of him instantly to desist froni his employment ; if deaf 
to their entreaties, they offer him money for his gun, or 
nets ; and when no persuasion, no offer will avail, they 
trouble the water, in order to frighten away the fishes, and 
cry with all their might, in order to put the birds and 
other game to flight. f 

In Ceylon there is a species of savages, who go by the 
name of Bedas, and who occupy a small district on the 
northern part of the island. These Bedas seem to be totally 
different from all the nations around them. The spot they 
inhabit is entirely covered with wood, amidst which they 
keep themselves so closely concealed, that it is with great 
difficulty they are discovered. Their complexion is fair, 
and sometimes even red, like that of Europeans. They 
do not speak the language of Ceylon : nor, indeed, has 
the language they do speak the smallest affinity to that of 
any of the other Indians. They have no villages, no 
houses, no intercourse with the rest of mankind. Their 
arms are the bow and the arrow, with which they destroy 
a number of boars, stags, and other animals : and though 
they never dress their meat, they yet sweeten it with honey, 
which .they possess in great abundance. 

The inhabitants of Persia, of Turkey, of Arabia, of 
Egypt, and of the whole of Barbary, may be considered as 
one and the same people, who, in the time of Mahomet, 
and of his successors, invaded immense territories, extend* 
ed their dominions, and became exceedingly intermixed 
with the original natives of all those countries. The Per- 
sians, the Turks, and the Moors, are, to a certain degree, 
civilized ; but the Arabians have, for the most part, re- 
mained in a state of independence, which implies a con- 
tempt of laws. They live like the Tartar?, without order, 
without government, and almost without society : theft, 
robbery, and violence, are authorized by their chiefs ; they 
glory in their vices; to virtue they pay not the smallest 
respect ; and of all human conventions, those only have they 
admitted, which owe their existence to fanaticism, and to 
superstition. 

They are a people highly inured to labour ; and to la- 
bour they take especial .care to habituate also their horses. 
They allow this animal to eat and drink but once in twenty- 
four horn's, and though their horses are necessarily meagre, 
they yet are excellent ^pursers, and seem, as it were, inde- 
fatigable. 
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The Egyptian women are very brown; their eyes are 
lively ; their stature is rather low ; their mode of dress is 
by no means agreeable ; and their conversation is extremely 
tiresome. But though the women of Egypt are commonly 
rather short, yet the men are of a good height. Both, ge- 
nerally speaking, are of an olive colour ; and the more we 
remove from Cairo, the more we find the people tawny, 
till we come to the confines of Nubia, where they are as 
black as the N ubians themselves. 

The most inherent defects of the Egyptians are idle- 
ness and cowardice. They do nothing almost the whole 
day but drink coffee, smoke, sleep, remain indolent in one 
place, or chatter in the streets. They are highly ignorant, 
and are full of the most ridiculous vanity. Though they 
cannot deny but they have lost every thing noble they 
once possessed ; the sciences, the exercise of arms, their 
history, and even their language ; and that, from an illus- 
trious and valiant nation, they have become a people das- 
tardly enslaved ; they yet scruple not to despise all other 
nations, and to take offence at the bare offer of carrying 
their children into Europe, in order to give them a know- 
ledge of the arts and sciences. 

“ The women of Circassia,” says Struys, cc are ex- 
ceedingly fair and beautiful. Their complexion is incom- 
parably fine ; their forehead is large and smooth ; a*d wit hi 
out the aid of art, their eye-brows are so delicate, that they 
appear as threads of silk. Their eyes are large, soft, and 
yet full of animation, their mouth is small, and expressive 
of a smile, and their chin, what it ought to be in order to 
form a perfect oval. Their neck and breasts are admirably 
formed ; their stature is tall, and the shape of their body 
easy ; their skin is white as snow, and their hair of the 
most beautiful black. They wear a little cap of a black 
stuff over which is fastened a roller of the same colour ; but 
what is truly ridiculous, is, that, instead of this roller, the 
widows wear the bladder of an ox, or a cow, inflated as 
much as possible, by which they disfigure themselves amaz- 
ingly. In the summer-months, the inferior classes wear 
nothing but a shift, which is open down to the middle, and 
which is generally of a blue, yellow, or red colour. They 
are tolerably familiar with strangers, but at the same time 
faithful to their husbands, who are by no mean9 inclined 
to be jealous of them.” 

' The Turks, who purchase a vast number of those wo- 
men as slaves, are a people composed of many different 
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nations. From the intermixture during the crusades of 
the Armenians, the Georgians, and the ^Turcomans, with 
the Arabians, the Egyptians, and even the Europeans, it 
is hardly possible to distinguish the native inhabitants of 
Asia Minor, of Syria, and of the rest of Turkey. All we 
can observe is, that the Turkish men are generally robust, 
and tolerably well made ; that it is even rare to find among 
them persons either hump-backed or lame ; that the women 
are also beautiful, well-proportioned, and free from ble- 
mishes ; that they are very fair, because they seldom stir 
from home ; and that, when they go abroad, they are al- 
ways veiled. 

Before the Czar Peter I. we are told, the Muscovitfs 
had not emerged from barbarism. Born in slavery, they 
were ignorant, brutal, cruel, without courage, and without 
manners. Men and women bathed promiscuously in bagnios 
heated to a degree intolerable to all persons but themselves ; 
and, on quitting this warm bath, they plunged, like the 
Laplanders, into cold water. Their food was homely ; 
and their favourite dishes were cucumbers, or melons, of 
Astracan, which, in summer, they preserved in a mixture 
of water, flour, and salt. From ridiculous scruples they 
refrained from the use of several viands, amongst which 
were pigeons and veal. Yet, even at this period of un- 
refinement, the women were skilled in the arts of colouring 
the skin, of plucking out the eye-brows, and of painting 
artificial ones. They also adorned themselves with pearls 
and jewels, and their garments were made of rich and 
valuable stuffs. From these circumstances does it not 
appear that the barbarism of the Muscovites was near a 
close, and their sovereign had less trouble in polishing 
them than some authors have endeavoured to insinuate ? 
They are now a people in some degree civilized and com- 
mercial, fond ot spectacles, and of other ingenius no- 
velties. 

From the regions of Europe and Asia, our attention is 
now to be directed to a race of people differing more from 
ourselves in external appearances than any that has been 
hitherto mentioned. 

In the seventeenth or eighteenth degree of north latitude, 
on the African coast, we find the N eg roes of Senegal and 
of Nubia, some in the neighbourhood of the ocean, and 
others of the red sea ; and after them, all the other nations 
of Africa, from the latitude of eighteen north to that of 
eighteen south, are black, the Ethiopians, or Abyssinians 
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excepted- It appears, then, that the portion of the globe 
which Nature has allotted to this race of men, contains an 
e&tent of ground, parallel to the equator, of about nine 
hundred leagues in breadth, and considerably more in 
length, especially northward of the equator. Beyond the 
latitude of eighteen or twenty, there are no longer any 
Negroes, as will appear when we come to speak of the 
Canres, and of the Hottentots. 

By confounding them with their neighbours the Nubians, 
we have been long in an error, with respect to the colour 
and the features of the Ethiopians. Marmol says, that 
the Ethiopians are absolutely black, that their visage is 
large, and their nose flat ; and in this description the Dutch 
travellers agree with him. The truth, however, is, that 
they differ from the Nubians, both in colour and in fea- 
tures. The skin of the Ethiopians is brown, or olive-co- 
loured, like that of the southern Arabians, from whom, it 
is probable, they derive their origin. In stature they are 
tall ; the features of their countenance are strongly marked ; 
their eyes are large and beautiful ; their nose is well-pro- 
portioned ; their lips are thin, and their teeth are white. 
Of the inhabitants of N ubia, on the contrary, the nose is 
flat, the lips are thick and prominent, and the countenance 
is exceedingly black. These Nubians, as well as the bar- 
barians, their western neighbours, are a species of Negroes 
not unlike those of Senegal. 

The Ethiopians are a people between the extremes of 
barbarism ana of civilization. Their garments are of cot- 
ton, though those of the more opulent are ef silk ; their 
houses are low, and of a bad construction ; their lands, too, 
are wretchedly neglected. These circumstances are owing 
to the behaviour of their nobles, who despise, mal-treat and 
plunder, as far as in them lies, the tradesmen and the com- 
mon people. Each of these classes, however, lives seperatc 
from the other, and has its own villages or hamlets. Un- 
provided with salt at home, they purchase it from abroad 
For its weight in gold. So fond are they of raw meat, that 
at their feasts, the second course, which they consider as 
the most delicate, consists of it entirely . Though they have 
vines, they yet have no wine ; and their usual beverage is a 
sour composition made with tamarinds. They use horses 
for the purpose of travelling, and mules for that of carrying 
their merchandize. Of the arts or sciences they nave 
little knowledge; theirlanguage is without rules ; and their 
manner of writing, though their characters are more beau* 
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tiful than those of the 'Arabians, is so imperfect, that, in 
order to finish an epistle, they require several days. In 
their mode of salutation there in something exceedingly 
whimsical. Each takes the right hand of tne other and 
carries it to his mouth; this done the saluter takes off the 
scarf of the person saluted, and fastens it round his own 
body ; so that the latter is left half naked, few of the Ethi- 
opians wearing any thing more than this scarf, and a pair 
of cotton drawers. 

The first Negroes (see plate II.) we meet with, are 
those who live on the south side of Senegal. These people, 
as well as those who occupy the different territories between 
Senegal and Gambia, are called J alojes, r They are all ve~*v 
black, well-proportioned, and of a size sufficiently tall. 
Their features arc less harsh than those of the other Ne- 
groes ; and some of them there are. especially among the 
female sex, whose features are far from irregular. With 
respect to beauty, they have the same ideas as ourselves ; of 
which, as essential ingredients, they consider fine eyes, 
a well-made nose and mouth, and lips of a proportional 
smallness. With respect to the ground of the picture 
alone they differ from us ; for with them the colour must 
be exceedingly black, and exceedingly glossy; their skin, 
however, is highly delicate and soft ; and colour alone ex- 
cepted, we find among them women as handsome as in any 
other country in the world. They are usually very gay, 
lively and amourous. 

Father du Tertre says expressly, that, if the Negroes are 
for the most part flat-nosed, it is because the parents, crush 
the noses of their children ; that in the same manner they 
compress their lips, in order to render them thicker; 
and that of the few who have undergone neither of these 
operations, the features of the countenance are as comely, 
the nose is as prominent, and the lips are as delicate as 
those of the Europeans. It appears, however, that among 
the Negroes in general, thick lips, and a nose broad and 
flat, are gifts from nature, by which was originally intro- 
duced, and at length established, their custom of flatten- 
ing the nose and thickening the lips of such as at their 
birth, discovered a deficiency in these ornaments. 

Though the Negroes of Guinea are in general very 
healthy, yet they seldom attain what we term old age. In 
his own country, a Negro at the age of fifty is a very old 
man ; and so early as at that of forty he discovers all the 
marks of being so. 
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The negroes in general are a remarkably innocent and in* 
offensive people. If properly fed, and unexposed to bad 
usage, they are contented, joyous, and obliging; and on 
their very countenance may we read the satisfaction of their 
soul. If hardly dealt with, on the other hand, their spirits 
forsake them, and they droop with sorrow. Alike impres- 
sed with a sense of the injuries, and of the favours they 
have received, to a cruel master they are implacable foes ; to 
an indulgent one, servants who will exert every effort of 
which human nature is capable, in order to express to him 
their zeal and their attachment. To their children, their 
friends, their countrymen, they are naturally compassionate 
and tender; cheerfully of the little they have, do they 
communicate a share to those who are in necessity or in 
indigence, though otherwise than from that necessity, that 
indigence they have not, perhaps, the smallest knowledge 
of them. That they have excellent hearts, therefore, is evi- 
dent; and in having this, they have the seed of every vir- 
tue. Their sufferings demand a tear. Are they not al- 
ready sufficiently unhappy in being reduced to a state of 
slavery; in being obliged always to work without ever 
reaping the smallest fruits of their labour ? To crown their 
wretchedness must they be abused, buffeted, treated like 
brutes ? Humanity revolts at the idea of a conduct which 
nothing but the thirst of gold could ever have introduced, 
and of which, from that thirst, every day will still, perhaps, 

1 >roduce an aggravated repetition, till an enlightened lcgis- 
ature shall put an end to a traffic which disgraces human 
nature. 

Mr. Kolbe, though he has given so minute a description 
of the Hottentots, is strongly of opinion, however, that 
they are Negroes. Like that of the latter, he assures us, 
their hair is short, black, frizzled and woolly ; nor in a 
single instance did he ever observe it long. 

Though of all the Hottentots the nose is very flat, and 
very broad, yet it would not be of that form, did not their 
mothers, considering a prominent nose as a deformity, think 
it a duty incumbent upon them to crush it presently after 
their birth. Their lips are also thick, and their upper lip 
is particularly so ; their teeth are very white ; their eye-brows 
are thick ; their head is large ; their body is meagre ; their 
limbs are slender. They seldom live longer tban forty 
years; and of this short duration of life, the causes doubt- 
less are, their being so fond of filth, and residing continur 
ally in the midst of it ; as also their living upon meat 
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which is tainted or corrupted, of which, indeed, their nou- 
rishment chiefly consists. I might dwell longer upon the 
description of this nasty people ; but as most travellers 
have given very large accounts of them, to their writings 
I refer. One tact, however, related by Tavernier, I ought 
not to pass in silence. The Dutch, he says, once tool* a 
Hottentot girl, soon after her birth ; and after bringing 
her up among themselves, she became as white as an 
European, hrom this circumstance he presumes, that 
all the Hottentots would be ot a tolerable whiteness, 
were it not for their custom of perpetually begriming 
themselves. # ... 

Though in America we observe less variety in the humar 
form than might be expected in so extremelv extensive a 
continent, it cannot yet be supposed, but that in such a 
diversity of climates and situations, a considerable diver- 
sity of inhabitants must also be found. 

In beginning our inquiries, then, we find in the most 
northern parts of America a species of Laplanders, similai 
to those of Europe, or to the Samoeids of Asia ; and though, 
in comparison of the latter, they are few in number, yet 
they are diffused over a considerable extent of ground. 
Those who inhabit the land of Davis’s Strait, are of a 
diminutive size, of an olive complexion, and their legs are 
short and thick. They are skilful fishers ; they eat their 
fish and their meat raw ; their drink consists of pure water, 
or of the blood of the dog-fish; they are, moreover, very 
strong, and generally live to a great age. Here we see the 
figure, the colour, and. the manners of the Laplandeis ; 
and what is truly singular is, that as among the Lap- 
landers of Europe, we meet with the Finlanders, who are 
white, comelv, tall, and tolerably well made; so, in like 
manner, among tlie Laplanders of America, we meet with 
another species of men, tall, well made, tolerably white, 
and with features exceedingly regular. 

Of a different race from the iormer seem to be the sa- 
vages of Hudson’s Bay, and northwards of the land of La- 
brador : they are, however, ugly, diminutive, and unshape v ; 
their visage is almost entirely covered with hair, like the 
savages o?the country of Yeco, nortliward of Japan ln 
summer they dwell under tents made of skins of the iem- 
deer • in winter they live under ground, like the Laplanders 
and the* Samoeids, and, like them, sleep together promis- 
cuously and without the smallest distinction. Ihey like- 
S 1 ve to a -Treat a<>e, though they feed on nothing but 
raw meat andlish. The savages of Newfoundland have a 
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considerable resemblance to those of Davis’s Strait; they 
are low in stature ; they have little or no beard ; their visage 
is broad and flat ; their eyes are large ; they are generally 
rather flat-nosed ; and, upon, the whole, are far from being 
unlike the savages of the northern continent, and of the 
environs of Greenland. 

Besides these savages, who are scattered over the most 
northern parts of America, we find others more numerous, 
and altogether different, in Canada, and in the vast extent 
of land to the Assinboils (See plate 2.) These are all to- 
lerably tall, robust, vigorous, and well made ; they have 
hair and eyes black, teeth very white, a complexion tawny, 
their beard scanty, and over the whole of their body hardly 
a vestage of hair ; they are hardy, indefatigable walkers, 
and very nimble runners. They are alike unaffected by ex- 
cesses of hunger, and of repletion ; they are by nature bold 
and fierce, grave and sedate. So strongly, indeed, do they 
resemble the Oriental Tartars in the colour of their skin, the 
hair, and the eyes, in the scantiness of beard, and of hair, 
as also in disposition and in manners, that were they not 
separated from each other by an immense sea, we should 
conclude them to be descended fro n that nation. In point 
of latitude, their situation is also the same ; and this still 
farther proves how powerfully the climate influences not 
only the colour, but the figure of men. 

Mr. Fabry, who travelled a prodigious way to the north- 
west of the Mississippi, and visited places which no Euro- 
pean had visited before him, and of which, consequently, 
the savage inhabitants had not been destroyed, asserts, that 
that part of America is so deserted, that he often travelled 
an hundred, and two hundred leagues, without observing a 
single human face, or the smallest vestige of an habitation ; 
that, whenever he did meet with any habitations, they were 
always at immense distances from one another ; that, in 
each of them there were frequently no more than one 
family ; sometimes there were two or three families, but 
never above twenty persons together ; and that, between 
these twenty persons and twenty others, there was generally 
a space of a hundred leagues, at least. 

To dwell long on the customs of such savage nations, 
would be unnecessary. It has not been always attended to 
by authors, that what they have given us for established 
customs, and for the manners of a community, were nothing 
more than actions peculiar to a few individuals, and often 
determined by circumstances, or by caprice. Some nations 
they tell us, eat their enemies, some burn them, and some 
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mutrlate them; one nation is 'perpetually at war; and of 
another, the grand object is to live in peace ; in one coun- 
try the child kills his parent, when he has lived to a cer- 
tain age ; and in another, the parent eats his child. All 
these stories, on which travellers have with so much com- 
placency enlarged, mean nothing more than that one savage 
nad devoured his enemy, another had burned or mutiUued 
him, and a third had killed or eaten his child. All these 
things may be known to happen in one, as well as in. seve- 
ral savage nations ; for every nation in which there is no 
government, no law, no master, no habitual society, ought 
rather to be teemed a tumultuous assemblage of men, bar- 
barous and independent: of men who obey nothing but 
ftfteir own private passions, and who, incapable of having 
a common interest, are dso incapable of pursuing one ob - 
ject, and of submitting to fixed and settled usages. 

lt\ however, in the whole of North America, there were 
none but savages to be met with ; in Mexico, and in Peru, 
there were found nations polished, subjected to laws, go- 
verned by kings, industrious, acquainted with the arts, 
and not destitute of religon. 

In the present state of these countries, so intermixed are 
the inhabitants of Mexico and New Spain, that hardly do 
we meet with two visages of the same colour. In the town 
of Mexico there are white men from Europe, Indians from 
the north and from the south of America, and negroes from 
Africa, &c. insomuch, that the colour of the people exhi- 
bits every different shade which can subsist between black 
and white. The real natives of the country are of a very 
brown olive colour, well made, and active ; and though 
they have little hair, even upon their eyebrows, yet upon 
their head, their hair is long, and very black. 

In surveying the different appearances which the human 
form assumes in the different regions of the earth, the most 
striking circumstance is that of colour. This circumstance 
has been attributed to various causes ; but experience jus- 
tifies us in affirming, that of this the principal cause is the 
heat of the climate. When this heat is excessive, as at Sene- 
gal and in Guinea, the inhabitants are entirely black ; when 
it is rather less violent, as on the eastern coasts of Africa, 
they are of a lighter shade ; when it begins to be somewhat 
more temperate, as in Barbary, in India, in Arabia, &c. 
they are only brown ; and, in fine, when it is altogether 
temperate, as in Europe and in Asia, they are white ; and 
the varieties which are there remarked, proceed solely from 
Vol. I. h 
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those in the mode of living. All the Tartars, for example, 
are tawny, while the Europeans, who live in the same la- 
titude, are white. Of this difference the reasons seem to 
be, that the former are always exposed to the air ; that they 
have no towns, no fixed habitations ; that they sleep upon 
the earth, and in every respect live coarsely and savagely. 
These circumstances alone are sufficient to render them less 
white than the Europeans, to whom nothing is wanting 
which may render life comfortable and agreeable. Why 
are the Chinese whiter than the Tartars, whom they re- 
semble in all their features ? It is because they live in 
towns, because they are civilized, because they are provid- 
ed with every expedient for defending themselves from the 
injuries of the weather, to which the Tartars are perpetually 
exposed. 

When cold becomes extreme, however, it produces some 
effects similar to those of excessive heat. The Samoeids, the 
Laplanders, the Greenlanders, are very tawny ; and it is 
even asserted, as we have already observed, that among the 
Greenlanders, there are men as black as those of Africa. 
Here we see two extremes meet ; violent cold, and violent 
heat, produce the same effect upon the skin, because these 
two causes act by one quality, which they possess in com- 
mon. Dryness is this quality; and it is a quality of 
which intense cold is equally productive as intense heat, so 
by the former, as well as by the latter, the skin may be dried 
up, altered, and rendered as tawny as we find it among the 
Laplanders. Cold compresses, shrivels, and reduces within 
a narrow compass, all the productions of nature ; and thus 
it is, that we find the Laplanders, who are perpetually ex- 
posed to all the rigours of the most piercing cold, the most 
diminutive of the human species. 

-■ The most temperate climate is between the degrees of forty 
and fifty. There we behold the human form in its greatest 
perfection ; and there we ought to form our ideas of the real 
and natural colour of man. Situated under this zone, the 
civilized countries are, Georgia, Circassia, the Ukraine, 
European Turkey, Hungary, South Germany, Italy, Swit- 
zerland, France, and the North of Spain ; of all which the 
inhabitants are the most beautiful, and the most shapely, 
in the world. 

As the first and almost the sole cause of the colour of 
mankind, we ought therefore to consider the climate ; and 
though upon the skin the effects of nourishment are trifling, 
when compared with those of the air and soil, yet upon the 
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forth they are prodigious. Food which is gross, unwhole- 
some or badly prepared, has a strong and a natural tendency 
to produce a degeneracy in the human species; and in 
all countries where the people fare wretchedly, they also 
look wretchedly, and are uglier and more deformed than 
their neighbours. Even among ourselves, the inhabitants 
of country places are less handsome than the inhabitants of 
towns ; and I have often remarked, that, in one village, 
where poverty and distress were less prevalent than in an- 
other village of the vicinity, the people of the former were, 
at the same time, in person more shapely, and in visage 
less deformed. 

The air and the soil have also great influence, not only on 
the form of men, but on that of animals, and of vegetables. 
Let us, after examing he peasants who live on hilly 
grounds, and those who live unbosomed in the neighbour- 
ing valleys, compare them together, and we shall find, that . 
the former are active, nimble, well-shaped, and lively; the 
women commonly handsome ; that on the contrary, in the 
latter, in proportionals the air, food and water are gross, the 
inhabitants are clumsy, and less active and vigorous. 

From every circumstance, therefore, we may otyain a 
proof, that mankind are not composed of species essentially 
different from each other ; that, on the contrary, tlkere was 
originally but one individual species of rnen, whid*, after 
being multiplied and diffused over the whole surface uf the 
earth, underwent divers changes, from the influence oT the 
climate, from the difference of food, and of the mode of 
living, from epidemical distempers, as also from the inter- 
mixture, varied ad infinitum , of individuals more or less 
resembling each other; that, at first these alterations were 
less considerable, and confined to individuals ; that, after- 
wards, from the continued action of the above causes be- 
coming more general, more sensible, and more fixed, they 
formed varieties in the species ; that these varieties have 
been, ai)d are still, perpetuated from generation to genera- 
tion, in the same manner as certain deformities, and certain 
maladies, pass from parents to their children ; and that, in 
fine, as they would never have been produced but by a 
concurrence of external and accidental causes, as they 
would never have been confirmed and rendered permanent 
but by time, and by the continued action of these causes, 
so it is highly probable, that in time they would in the 
same manner gradually disappear, or even become different 
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from what they at present are, if such causes were no longer 
to subsist, of if they were in any material point to vary. 

Of accidental varieties in the human species. 

Besides, those great varieties proceeding from general 
causes, which have just been noticed, and which serve as 
marks of distinction to the nations of the earth, there are 
others, which affect only individuals, which appear casual 
and often unfortunate deviations from the general standard. 

The Blafards , or White Negroes (if this expression 
may be admitted), are among the first of these extraordinary 
deviations which attract our attention. They are found 
occasionally in all parts of the East Indies, at Madagas- 
car, in Africa, at Carthagena, and most parts of South 
America. They are a weak, imbecile class of human 
beings, and are in general barren. The Negresses at 
Carthagena and Panama, more frequently than any 
°tA»eis, are known to produce Blafards ; and it is to be 
obsek-yed^ that the climate there is more debilitating to the 
hunu m frame. “ Those of Darien (says*a modern traveller) 
have i so marked a resemblance to the White Negroes of 
Africa, cthat we cannot but assign them to the same origin. 
Their colour is dead white, like that of paper or muslin, 
and without the least appearance of red on any part of the 
surface/ 0 f the body. They are bom white, and their skin 
never v darkens. In Africa their hair is white and woolly, 
like 'that of the genuine Negroes ; and in Asia it is long, 
an. r A as white as snow, or reddish, inclining to yellow. 
Their eye-brows and eyc-lashes resemble the skin of the 
eider-duck, or rather the soft down which is about the 
throat of the swan. The iris is sometimes of a pale blue, 
and sometimes of a lively yellow, inclining to reddish. 
They are in general remarkably feeble, and oflow stature.’* 
In plate II. the reader is presented with the figure of a 
white Negress of the name of Genevieve. She was bom 
of black parents, in the island of Dominica, in the year 
1759, and was 18 years of age when this drawing was 
made. Her father and mother were brought from the Gold 
Coast in Africa, and were perfectly black. Genevieve was 
white in every part of her body. She was about 4 feet 1 1 
inches high, and her body was well proportioned. Every 
eature was completely correspondent to those of the Ne- 
groes. The lips and. the mouth, however, though per- 
fectly formed like those of other Negroes, had a singular 
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appearance for want of colour ; they were as white as the 
vest of her skin, with no appearance of red. Her skin in 
general was of a tallow colour ; when she approached the 
hre, however, there was a slight tinge of red appeared in 
her cheeks. Her head was well covered with wool of about 
an inch and an half in length. It was harsh, thick, and 
frizzled ; it was white at the roots, and reddish at the ex- 
tremity. The eye-brows were just marked by a light wmte 
down, and the eye-lashes were rather more apparent. Her 
eyes appeared of a dull blue. This white Negress endured 
the full light of the sun without winking or any apparent 
inconvenience. She was, what is called, short-sighted, but 
she could distinguish the smallest objects at two or three 
inches from her eyes. Hut the most* singular citcumstancc 
respecting her eyes, wus a continual motion, or oscillation, 
by which they alternately turned from and towards each 
other; and this motion she was not able to stop. 

Her teeth were well arranged, and finely enamelled ; 
there was no disagreeable smell about her, nor any oihvicr.s 
upon the skin, as is often the case with common Nc£ roe8% 
Her hands were large but well formed, and were cc Y cred 
with wrinkles, like those of an old person. Her feet ipj h er 
ancles were also wrinkled, ller parents produced ofly this 
girl white ; the rest of their children were all Perfect 
Negroes. / 

It has been said that these White Negroes, if unitu with 
Blacks, would produce a pied race ; but however tlL be, 
it is certain that pied or spotted Negroes are not uncommon. 
It arises evidently from some defective organization in^ c 
skin ; and we have instances even in this climate of devh^ 
tions from the ordinary course of nature, not less surprising^ 
The most singular of these was the Porcupine Man. 
He was born in the county of Suffolk in 1710. The skin 
of his body was covered with excrescences like thorns, or 
prickles, anil about the thickness of a packthread. His 
face, the palms of his hands, and the soles of his feet, were 
the only parts which were free from these singular warts. 
They were of a reddish brown, and had such a degree of 
hardness and elasticity, as to rattle when the hand was 
moved over the body. They were half an inch long in 
some paits, and were shorter in others. They did not ap- 
pear till two months after his birth ; but what is most ex- 
traordinary, they dropped off every winter, and were re- 
newed in the spring. In other respects the man enjoyed 
a good state of health. He had six children, all of 
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whom like their father, were covered with these excres- 
cences. 

A very remarkable spotted child was exhibited in Paris 
in 1774, whose name was Anna Maria Herig : she was 
born at Dackstul in Lorraine, in 1770. Neither her 
father nor mother had any spots whatever on their 
skin, but the child was spotted all over the body, and 
even on the face, with marks some large and some 
small, the greater part of which were raised above the skin, 
like the little blisters or bladders on veal ; in some other 

B arts they were covered with hair, like that of a deer. 

!oth the skin and the hair were of a brown colour; there 
were also spots quite destitute of hair, and the naked skin 
in those spots resembled tanned leather. In other respects 
the child was of a pleasauj. countenance ; had handsome 
eyes, but very large eye-bifouys. She appeared uneasy in 

1 Rummer from the heat ; for, besides the hair-spots in other 
ongts of her body, her stomach and belly were covered with 
the otVh hair, of a brown colour on one side, and lighter on 
of hait le r ; and her back seemed to covered with a tunick 

I , arts, Ary skin, which adhered to tho*body only in certain 
oops find which in reality consisted of a number of little 
coverccpr tubercles very near to each other, and which 
pearedjl her whole back to her reins; these tubercles ap- 
wcrci/iof a different nature from the rest of her skin, and 
and ^sensible when pinched. The lower part of her loins, 
thai^he tops of her shoulders were covered with hair more 
two inches in length. Those parts of the skin which 
*'bre not deformed with these spots, were remarkably white 
and delicate. 

There have been some very extraordinary instances of a 
change in the colour of negroes. Frances, the Negro 
cook of Col. Barnet, was born in Virginia, and was of a 
very strong and robust constitution. Her skin was origi- 
nally as black as that of any African Negro ; but about the 
age of 15 years, she observed that those parts of her skin 
which were near her nails and her fingers gradually became 
white. In a short time after, her mouth underwent the 
same change ; and from that period to her fortieth year, the 
white has been gradually extending over her whole body. 
Those parts which have changed colour are as delicate as 
the skin of the most beautiful European, and display very 
distinctly the ramifications of the red veins. The neck 
and the back have preserved more of their original colour 
than any other part ; the head, the face, the breast, the 
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belly, the thighs, legs, and arms are become almost entirely 
white. When the passions of resentment, shame, &c. are 
excited in this Negress, her face and her breast blush with 
redness. In the same manner all those parts which are ex- 
posed to the lire, become red with the action of heat. She 
has always enjoyed a remarkably good state of health, has 
never made use of any application to her skin ; she;hu* al- 
ways been well-clothed, and no difference is perceptible 
between those parts which have been covered, and those 
which have been exposed. 

Among these varieties of nature in the human species we 
may reckon Dwarfs and Giants. Deceived by some opti- 
cal illusion, the ancient historians gravely mention whole 
nations of pigmies as existing in remote quarters of the 
world. The more accurate observations of the moderns, 
however, convince us that these accounts are entirely fa- 
bulous. 

The existence, therefore, of a pigmy race of mankind, 
being founded in error or in fable, wc can expect to find 
men of diminutive stature only by accident, among men of 
the ordinary size. Of these accidental dwarfs, every coun- 
fry, and almost every village can produce numerous in- 
stances. There was a time when these unfavourable chil 
dren of Nature were the peculiar favourites of the great; 
and no prince or nobleman, thought himself completely 
attended, unless he had a dwarf among the number of his 
domestics. These poor little rnen were kept to be laughed 
at, or to raise the barbarous pleasure of their masters, by 
their contrasted inferiority. Even in England, as late as 
the time of king James the First, the court was at one 
time furnished with a dwarf, a giant, and a jester: these 
the king often took a pleasure in opposing to each other, 
and often fomented quarrels among them, in order to be a 
concealed spectator of their animosity. It was a particular 
entertainment of the courtiers at that time, to see little 
Jeffery, for so the dwarf was called, ride round the lists, 
expecting his antagonist ; and discovering, in his actions, 
all the marks of contemptible resolution. 

It wus in the same spirit that Peter of Russia, in the 
year 1710, celebrated a marriage of dwarfs. This mo- 
narch, though raised by his native genius far above a bar- 
barian, was, nevertheless, still mar.y degrees removed from 
actual refinement. His pleasures, therefore, were of the 
vulgar kind ; and this was among the number. Upon a 
certain day, which he had ordered to be proclaimed several 
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months before, he invited the whole body of his courtiers, 
and all the foreign ambassadors, to be present at the mar- 
riage of a pigmy man and woman. The preparations for 
this wedding were not only very grand, but executed in a 
style of barbarous ridicule. He ordered, that all the dwarf 
men and women, within two hundred miles, should repair 
to the«capital ; and also insisted, that they should be pre- 
sent at the ceremony. For this purpose, he supplied them 
with proper vehicles; but so contrived it, that one horse 
was seen carrying a dozen of them into the city at once, 
while the mob followed shouting, and laughing firotn be- 
hind. Some of them were at first unwilling to ‘cfbey an 
order, which they knew was calculated to turn them into 
ridicule, and did not come ; but he soon obliged them to 
obey; and, as a punishment, enjoined that they should 
wait upon the rest at dinner. The whole company of 
dwarfs amounted to seventy, beside the bride and bride- 


8“ * 00111 , who were richly adorned, and in the extremity of 
tae fashion. For this company in miniature, every thing 
was \ suitably provided ; a low table, small plates, little 
glassy an( j ? ; n short, every thing was so fitted, as if all 
thincrfg had been dwindled to their own standard. It was 
ms gjveat pleasure to see their gravity aYul their pride ; the 
contdntion of the women for places, and the men for supe- 
nori /ty. This point he attempted to adjust, by ordering, 
tha^ t he most cfrrMnutive should take the lead ; but this 
”&ed disputes, for none would then consent to sit foremost. 
All this, however, being at last settled, dancing followed 
the dinner, and the bull was opened with a minuet by the 
bridegroom, who measured exactly three feet two inches 
high. In the end matters were so contrived, that this little 
company, who met together in gloomy pride, and unwilling 
to be pleased, being at last familiarized to laughter, joined 
in the diversion, and became, as the journalist has it, ex- 
tremely sprightly and entertaining. 

But the most complete history of a dwarf is preserved bv 
M. Daubenton, in his Natural History. This dwarf, whose 


This dwarf, whose 


name was Baby, was well known, having spent the greatest 
part of his life at Lunenville, in the palace of Stanislaus, 
the titular king of Poland. He was born in the village 
of Plaisne, in France, in the year 1741. His father and 
mother were peasants, both of good constitutions, and 
"nured to a life of husbandry and labour. Baby, when 
bom, weighed but a pound and a quarter, We are not 
informed of the dimensions of his body at that time ; but 
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we may conjecture they were yery small, as he was pre- 
sented on a plate to be baptized, and for a long time lay in 
a slipper. His mouth, although proportioned to the rest 
of his body, was not, at that time, large enough to take 
in the nipple ; and he was therefore, obliged to De suckled 
by a she-goat that was in the house ; and that served as a 
nurse, attending to his cries with a kind of mdtcrnal fond- 
ness. He began to articulate some words when eighteen 
months old ; and at two years lie was able to walk alone. 
He was then lilted with shoes that were about an inch and 
a half long. He was attacked with several acute disorders ; 
but the small-pox was the only one which left any marks 
behind it. Until he was six years old, he ate no other 
food but pulse, potatoes, aiul bacon. His father and mo- 
ther were, from their poverty, incapable of alVonfng him 
any better nourishment ; and his education was little better 
than his food, being bred up among the rustics of the place. 
At six years old he was about fifteen inches high; and his 
whole body weighed but thirteen pounds. Notwithstand- 
ing this, he was well proportioned, and handsome; his 
health was good, but his understanding scarcely passed the 
bounds of instinct. It was at that time that the king of 
Poland, having heard of such a curiosity, had him con- 
veyed toLunenville,gave him the name of Baby, and kept 
him in his palace. 

Baby having thus quitted the hard condition of a pea- 
sant, to enjoy all the comforts and the conveniencies of life, 
seemed to receive no alteration from his new way of living, 
either in mind or person. He preserve^ the goodness of his 
constitution till about the age of sixteen, but his body 
seemed to increase very slowly during the whole time ; and 
liis stupidity was such, that all instructions were lost in 
improving his understanding. He could never be brought 
to have any sense of religion, nor even to shew the least 
signs of a reasoning faculty. They attempted to teach him 
dancing and music, but in vain ; he never could make any 
thing of music ; and as for dancing, although he beat time 
tolerably exact, yet he could never remember the figure, but 
while his dancing-master stood by to direct his motions. 
Notwithstanding, a mind thus destitute of understanding 
was not without its passions ; anger, and jealousy harassed 
it at times ; nor was he without desires of another nature. 

At the age of sixteen Baby was twenty-nine inches high ; 
at this lie rested ; but having thus arrived at his acme, the 
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alterations of puberty, or rather, perhaps, of old age, 
came fast upon him. From being very beautiful, the poor 
little creature now became quite deformed ; his strength 
quite forsook him ; his back-bone began to bend ; his head 
hung forward ; his legs grew weak ; one of his shoulders 
turned awry ; and his nose grew disproportionably large. 
With his strength, his natural spirits also forsook him ; and 
by the time he was twenty, he was grown feeble, decrepid, 
and marked with the strongest impression of old age. It 
had been before remarked by some, that he would die of 
old age before he arrived at thirty ; and, in fact, by the 
time he was twenty-two he could scarcely walk an hundred 

E aces, being worn with the multiplicity of his years, and 
ent under the burthen of protracted life. In this year he 
died ; a cold, attended with a slight fever, threw him into 
a kind of lethargy, which had a few momentary intervals; 
but he could scarcely be brought to speak. However, it is 
asserted, that in the last five days of his life, he shewed a 
clearer understanding, than in his times of best health : 
but at length he died, after enduring great agonies, in the 
twenty-second year of his age. 

Opposite to this accidental diminution of the human race, 
is that of its extraordinary magnitude. Concerning the 
reality of a nation of giants, there have been many dis- 
putes among the learned. Some have affirmed the proba- 
bility of such a race ; and others, as warmly have denied 
the possibility of their existence. But it is not from any spe- 
culative reasonings, upon a subject o£ this kind, that in- 
formation is to be obtained. 

We have several accounts from mariners, that a nation 
of giants actually exists ; and mere speculation should never 
induce us to doubt their veracity. 

Ferdinand Magellan was the first who discovered this race 
of people along tne coast, towards the extremity of South 
America. Magellan was a Portuguese, of noble extraction, 
who having long behaved with great bravery, under Albu- 
querque, the conqueror of India, he was treated with neg- 
lect by the court, upon his return. Applying, therefore, 
to the king of Spain, he was entrusted with the command 
of five ships, to shbdue the Molucca islands ; upon one of 
which he was slain. It was in his voyage thither, that 
he happened to winter in St. Julian’s Bay, an American 
harbour, forty-nine degrees south of the line. In this 
desolate region, where nothing was seen but objects of ter- 
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ror, where neither trees nor verdure dressed the face of 
the country, they remained for some months without seeing 
any human creature. They had judged the country to be 
utterly uninhabitable ; when one day they saw approach- 
ing, as if he had been dropped from the clouds, a man of 
enormous stature, dancing and singing, and putting dust 
upon his head, as they supposed in token of peace. This 
overture for friendship was, by Magellan’s command, 
quickly answered by the rest of his men ; and the giant ap- 
proaching, testified every mark of astonishment and sur- 
prise. He was so tall, that the Spaniards only reached his 
waist ; his face was broad, his colour brown, and painted 
over with a variety of tints ; each check had the resemb- 
lance of a heart drawn upon it ; his hair was approaching 
to whiteness ; he was clothed in skins, and armed with a 
bow. Being treated with kindness, and dismissed with some 
trifling presents, he soon returned, with many more of the 
same stature ; two of whom the mariners decoyed on ship- 
board : nothing could be more gentle than they were in the 
beginning ; they considered the fetters that were preparing 
for them, as ornaments, and played with them, like chil- 
dren with their toys ; but when they found for what pur- 
pose they were intended, they instantly exerted their amaz- 
ing strength, and broke them in pieces with a very easy 
effort. This account, with a variety of other circum- 
stances, has been confirmed by succeeding travellers : Her- 
rara, Sebald Wert, Oliver Van Noort, and James lc Maire, 
all correspond in affirming the fact, although they differ 
in many particulars of their respective descriptions. The 
last voyager we have had, that has seen this enormous race, 
is Byron. 

This race of giants are described as possessed of great 
strength ; and, no doubt, they must be very different from 
those accidental giants that are to be seen in different parts 
of Europe. Stature with these, seems rather their infirmity 
than their pride ; and adds to their burthen, without en- 
creasjng their strength. The generality, indeed, are ill- 
formed and unhealthy ; weak in their persons, incapable 
of exerting what strength they are possessed of. The same 
defects of understanding that attended those of suppressed 
stature, are found in those who are thus overgrown ; they 
are heavy, phlegmatic, stupid, and inclined to sadness. 
The numbers, however, are but few ; and it is thus kindly 
ordered by Providence, that as the middle state is the best 
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fitted for happiness, so the middle ranks of mankind are 
produced in the greatest numbers. 

To these varieties in the human species might be added 
a considerable catalogue of Monsters ; but as few of 
these have survived the hour of their birth, and as the de- 
tail of most of them can only serve to disgust, we shall 
only trouble the reader with the affecting account of the 
most singular production of this kind that stands recorded 
in the History of Nature. 

On the 2()th of October, 1701, at Tzoni, in Hungary, 
two female children were born, which were united toge- 
ther at the loins. They lived to the age of 21 years. At 
seven years of age they were carried into Holland, England, 
Italy, R ussia, and almost into every country of Europe. 
At the age of nine they were purchased by a pious clergy- 
man, in order to place them in a convent at Petersburgh, 
where they remained till the 2oth of February, 1723, when 
they died. 

One of these twins was named Helen, and the other Ju- 
dith. Helen appeared first in the birth, as far as the naval, 
and three hours after she was completely extricated, along 
with Judith. Helen grew tall, and was straight. Judith 
was less, and a little crooked. As they were united at the 
loins, they could only see one another by turning their 
heads. There was only one anus in common to them both ; 
but in other respects they appeared as two different wo- 
men. They in general agreed well together, and loved 
each other affectionately. At six years of age Judith was 
affected with a palsy on the left side ; and though after- 
wards she appeared cured, she always retained a strong 
impression of that malady, and her mind was always heavy 
and weak. Helen, on the contrary, was handsome and 
gay. She had a good understanding, and some wit. They 
had the small-pox and the measles at the same time ; but 
they had other maladies or indispositions separately : 
for Judith was subject to a cough and a fever ; Helen on 
the contrary enjoyed good health. When they were nearly 
twenty-one years of age, J udith took a fever, fell into a 
lethargy, ana died ; the unfortunate Helen was obliged to 
follow her lot. Three minutes before the death of Judith, 
she fell into an agony, and died almost at the same mo- 
ment. In dissecting them, it was found, that the entrails 
of each were perfect, that each had even a distinct canal 
for the excrements; but which, nevertheless, met and united 
in the same anus. 
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CHAP. vn. 

Of Quadrupeds in general — Of domestic Animals— The 
Horse — The Ass — The Ox — The Sheep — The Goat— 
The Swine — Of the wild Boar , #c. 

If we descend, by regular gradations, from man to those 
classes of animals which approach nearest him in their 
nature and their habits, we must, on every account, assign 
the first rank to the quadruped part of creation ; since 
whether wc direct our attention to their form and struc- 
ture, or to their manners and instincts, we shall find them 
more correspondent to our own than those of any other 
order of animated beings. 

The general anatomy of the monkey tribe is so analogous 
to that of man, that it requires some skill in physiology to 
make the distinction ; and even those quadrupeds which 
least resemble 11s, when they erect themselves in an up- • 
right position, still preserve striking marks of their affinity. 

But, if we compare their internal structure with our own, 
the likeness will be found still to increase, and we shall 
perceive many advantages they enjoy in common with us, 
above the lower tribes of nature. Like us, they are placed 
above the class of birds, by bringing forth their young 
alive; like us, they are placed above the class of fishes, by 
breathing through the lungs ; like us, they are placed above 
the class of insects, by having red blood circulating through 
their veins ; and lastly, like 11s, they are different from 
almost all the other classes of animated nature, being either 
wholly or partly covered with hair. Thus nearly are we 
represented in point of conformation to the class of animals 
immediately below us ; and this shews what little reason 
we have to be proud of our persons alone, to the perfec- 
tion of which quadrupeds make such near approaches. 

Even in the passions of man ; nay, in the most amiable 
of the passions, we find some species of this class no con- 
temptible rivals. What can equal the attachment of the 
dog to its master ? Even over the grave that contained his 
dust has this animal been known to breathe its last. But 
(without meaning to quote the prodigies and the heroes of 
this, any more than of any other class) with what fidelity 
does it accompany, with what constancy does it follow, 
with what attention does it defend, its master? What 
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eagerness to obtain his caresses ! What docility in obeying 
nun ! What patience m suffering his bad humours, and 
his frequently unjust corrections ! What mildness, and 
what humility, in its endeavours to be restored to favour ! 
What emotion, what anxiety, what sorrow, when he is 
absent ! What joy when he returns ! — From all these cir- 
cumstances, is it possible not to distinguish friendship ? 
Even among ourselves, is it expressed in characters of 
superior energy ? 

The forms and instincts of animals are adapted to their 
situations. However proud man may superficially sup- 
pose the Sloth, that employs whole months in climbing up 
a tree, or the Mole, whose eyes are too small for distinct 
vision, to be wretched and helpless creatures, their life is 
probably a life of luxury to them, and, if abridged in one 
pleasure, it may be doubled in those that remain. 

The heads of quadrupeds are in general calculated for 
their manner of living. — In some it is sharp, in order to 
enable the animal to turn up the earth in which its food 
•lies. In some it is long, in order to give room for the 
olfactory nerves, as in dogs, which hunt by the scent. In 
others it is short, as in the lion, to give it the greater 
strength, and fit it the better for combat. 

The teeth are also fitted to the nature of their food. In 
those which live upon flesh, they are sharp, and fitted for 
holding and dividing ; in those which subsist on vegetable 
diet, they are calculated for pounding or grinding their 
aliment. Their legs also are equally adapted to the life 
they are intended to lead. The feet of some that live upon 
fishing are webbed and calculated for swimming. Animals 
of prey have their feet armed with claws, which some can 
sheathe and unsheathe at will. 

The stomach is generally proportioned to the quality of 
the food. In those that live upon flesh, it is small and 
glandular. On the contrary, animals that live upon vege- 
tables have the stomach very large ; apd those which 
chew the cud have no less than four stomachs, though in 
Africa, where the plants are soft and nutritious, some of 
this class have only two. 

The most obvious distinction in quadrupeds is between 
those which are domestic, or which man has found easy to 
reduce to a state of dependence on him, and to retain in 
it ; and the wild, or those which continue in their jiative 
savage state. Many different kinds of classification have 
been proposed by speculative naturalists ; but in an order 
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of beings which contains so small a number of distinct 
species, scientific arrangements serve rather to confuse 
than to instruct. 

The number of species, in the quadruped class, which 
may be said to have distinct marks or characters, is usually 
stated at 200 ; though late authors have enumerated 280, 
and even some minute philosophers have subdivided them 
into upwards of 400. 

The Horse. The noblest conquest which was ever 
made by man, is that of this spirited and haughty animal, 
which shares with him the fatigues of war, and the glory 
of the combat. Equally intrepid as his master, the horse 
sees the danger, and brayes it ; inspired at the clash of arms, 
he loves it, he seeks it, and is animated with the same 
ardour. He feels pleasure also in the chase, in tournaments, 
in the course ; he is all fire, but equally tractable as cou- 
rageous, does not give way to his impetuosity, and knows 
how to check his inclinations ; he not only submits to the 
arm which guides him, but even seems to consult the de- * 
sires of bis rider ; and always obedient to the impressions 
which he receives from him, presses on, moves, gently, or 
stops, and only acts as liis rider pleases. The horse is a 
creature which renounces his being, to exist only by the 
will of another, which he knows how to anticipate, and 
even express, and execute by the promptitude and exactness 
of his movements ; he feels as much as we desire, does 
only what we wish, giving himself up without reserve, and 
refuses nothing, makes use of all his strength, exerts him- 
self beyond it, and even dies the better to obey us. 

Such is the horse, whose natural qualities art has im- 

f >roved. His education commences with the loss of his 
iberty, and by constraint it is finished. The slavery or 
servitude of these creatures is universal, and so ancient 
that we rarely see them in their natural state : they are 
never wholly free from all their bands, not even at the time 
of rest; and if they are sometimes suffered to range at 
liberty in the fields, they always bear about them tokens of 
servitude, and frequently the cruel marks of servitude and 
of pain : the mouth is deformed by the wrinkles occasioned 
by the bit, the flanks scarred with wounds, inflicted by the 
spur, the hoofs are pierced by nails, the attitude of the 
body constrained, from the subsisting impression of habitual 
shackles, from which they would be delivered in vain, as 
they would not be the more at liberty for it. Even those 
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whose slavery is the most gentle, who are only fed and 
broken for luxury and magnificence, and whose golden 
chains serve less to decorate them, than to satisfy the 
vanity of their master, are still more dishonoured by the 
elegance of their trappings, by the tresses of their manes, 
by the gold and silk with which they are covered, than by 
the iron shoes on their feet. 

Nature is more delightful than art, and in an animated 
being, the freedom of its movements makes nature beau- 
tiful ; observe the horses in Spanish America,, which live 
wild ; their gait, their running, or their leaping, seem nei- 
ther constrained nor regular. Proud of their independence, 
they fly the presence of man, and disdain his care ; they 
seek and find for themselves proper nourishment; they 
wander about in liberty in immense meads, where they 
feed on the fresh productions of an eternal spring : destitute 
of any fixed habitation, without any other shelter than a 
mild sky, they breathe a purer air than those which are 
confined in vaulted palaces. These wild horses are also 
tnuch stronger, much swifter, and more nervous than the 
greater part of domestic horses ; they have, what nature 
has bestowed upon them, strength and nobleness; the 
others only what art can give, beauty and cunning. 

The natural disposition of these animals is not ferocious, 
they are only high spirited and wild ; and though superior 
in strength to the greatest part of animals, they yet never 
attack them; and if they are attacked by others, either 
disdain them or trample them under their feet. They go 
also in bodies, and unite themselves into troops, merely for 
the pleasure of being together, for they are not fearful of, 
but have an attachment to each other. As herbs and 
vegetables are sufficient for their nourishment, they have 
quite enough to satisfy their appetite ; and as they have 
no relish for the flesh of animals, they never make war with 
them, nor with each other ; they never quarrel about their 
food, they have no occasion to ravish the prey of another, 
the ordinary source of contentions and quarrels among 
carnivorous animals. They live in peace because their 
appetite is simple and moderate ; and, as they have enough 
there is no room for envy. 

As all parts of Europe are at present peopled, and almost 
equally inhabited, wild horses are no longer found there ; 
and those which we see in America, were originally 
European tame horses, which have multiplied in tne vast 
deserts of that country. Tlie astonishment and fear 
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which the inhabitants of Mexico and Peru expressed at the 
sight of horses and their riders, convinced the Spaniards 
that this animal was entirely unknown in these countries ; 
and therefore carried thither a great number as well for 
service, and their particular utility, as to propagate the 
breed. M. de la Salle, in 1685, saw in the northern parts 
of America, near the bay of St. Louis, whole troops of 
these wild horses feeding in the pastures, which were so 
fierce that no one dared to approach them. The author of 
the History of the Adventures of the Buccaneers, says, that 
in the island of St. Domingo, horses may sometimes be seen 
in troops of upwards of live hundred, all running together, 
and that as soon as they see a man, they will all stop ; 
that one of them will approach to a certain distance, snort, 
take flight, and then all the rest will follow him. To 
catch them, they make use of nooses made of ropes, which 
they spread and hang in places which they know they fre- 
quent : but if they are caught by the neck they strangle 
themselves, unless the hunter comes time enough to their 
assistance, who instantly secures them by the body and 
legs, and fastens them to trees, where they are left for two 
days without either food or drink. This experiment is 
sufficient to begin to make them tractable, and in time 
they become as much so as if they had never been wild ; 
and even, if by chance they ever regain their liberty, they 
never become so again, but know their masters, and suffer 
them to catch them again without trouble. 

The manners of these animals almost wholly depend on 
their education. From time immemorial it has been the 
custom to separate the colts from their mothers : mares are 
suffered to suckle them five, six, or seven months ; for ex- 
perience has taught us, that those colts which are suckled 
ten or eleven months, are not of equal value with those 
which are weaned sooner, though they are generally fuller 
of flesh. After six or seven months sucking, tliey are 
weaned, that they may take more solid nourishment than 
milk ; bran is then given them twice a day, and a little hay, 
of which the quantity is increased in proportion as they ad- 
vance in age, and they are kept in the stable as long as they 
seem to retain any desire to return to the mare ; but when 
this desire ceases, they are suffered to go out in fine weather, 
and led to pasture ; but care must be taken not to suffer 
them to go out to pasture fasting ; they must have bran, and 
be made to drink an hour before they are suffered to graze, 
and are never to be exposed to great cold or rain : in this 
Voi,. I. n 
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manner they spend their first winter : in the May follow* 
in*, they are not only permitted to graze every day, but are 
suffered to lie in the fields all the summer, and even to the 
end of October, only observing not to let them eat the 
after-grass ; for if they accustom themselves much to it, 
they will grow disgusted with hay, which ought, however, 
to be their principal food, during the second winter, toge- 
ther with bran mixed with barley, or oats wetted. They 
are managed in this manner, letting them graze in the day- 
time during winter, and in the night also during the sum- 
mer, till they are four years old, when they are taken from 
the pastures, and fed on hay. This change in his food re- 
quires some precaution ; for the first eight days, the colt 
should have nothing but straw, and it is proper to admi- 
nister some vermifuge drinks, as worms may have been ge- 
nerated from indigestion, and green food. 

Great attention must be paid in weaning young colts, to 
put them into a proper stable, not too hot, for fear of 
making them too delicate and sensible to the impressions 
of the air. They should frequently have fresh litter, and 
be kept very clean, by rubbing them down with a wisp of 
straw. But they should not be tied up and curried till they 
are two years and a half, or three years old : this currying 
gives them great pain, their skin being as yet too delicate 
to bear it, and they would fall away instead of growing fat 
from it ; care must also be taken that the rack and manger 
are not too high, the necessity of raising their heads too 
high in order to reach their food, may possibly give a ha- 
bit of carrying it in this fashion, whicli would give them 
an aukwara appearance. 

At the age of three years, or three years and a half, the 
rider should begin to break them and make them tractable ; 
they should at first have a light easy saddle, and ought fo 
wear it two or three hours every day, and they should be 
accustomed to have a snaffle bitin their mouths, and to lift 
up their feet, on which they should sometimes receive ra- 
ther smart strokes, and if designed for coach or draught 
horses, should wear harness and a bridle. At first a curb 
should not be used, they should be held by a cavesion or 
leather strap, and be made to trot, on even ground, with- 
out a rider, and with only the saddle or harness on the 
body; and when the saddle horse turns easily, and willingly 
follows the person who holds the leather strap, the rough 
rider should mount him and dismount again in the same 
place, without making him move, till he is four years old. 
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because, before that age, the weight of a man overloads 
him, but at four years he should be made to walk or trot, 
a little way at a time, with the rider on his back. When a 
coach horse is accustomed to the harness, he should be 
paired with a horse that is thoroughly broken, putting on 
him a bridle, with a strap passed through it, till he begins 
to be used to the draught ; after this the coachman iriust 
teach him to back, having the assistance of a man before, 
who must push him gently back, and even give him some 
blows to make him do it : all this should be done before 
young horses have changed their food, for when once they 
are what is called corn-fed, that is, when they feed on grain 
and hay, as they are more vigorous, it is remarked also that 
they are less tractable, and more difficult to break. 

The bit and the spur are two means made use of to bring 
them into order. The mouth does not appear formed by 
nature to receive any other impressions than that of taste 
and appetite ; there is, however, so great a sensibility in 
the mouth of a horse, that in preference to the eyes and 
ears, we address ourselves to it, to make him understand 
our pleasure ; the smallest motion or pressure of the bit is 
sufficient to inform and determine the animal ; and this 
organ of sense has no other fault than its perfection. Its 
too great sensibility must be managed, for if it is abused, 
the mouth of the horse is spoilt, and rendered insensible 
to the impression of the bit ; the senses of sight and hear- 
ing are not subject to such a change, and could not be 
dulled in this manner, but, it has been found convenient 
to govern horses by these organs, and it is generally true, 
that signs given by the sense of feeling have more effect on 
animals in general than those conveyed to the eyes or ears ; 
besides, the situation of horses with relation to those who 
mount or conduct them, make their eyes almost useless for 
this purpose, because they see only strait forwards, so that 
they could only perceive the signs made to them when they 
turned their heads round; and although they are fre- 

S uently conducted and animated by the ear, yet, in fact, 

* they are well broken, the smallest pressure of the thighs, 
or most trifling motion of the bit, is sufficient to direct 
them ; the spur is even useless, or at least it is only made 
use of to force them to violent motions ; and as through 
the folly of the rider, it often happens that in giving the 
spur, he checks the bridle, the horse finding himself ex- 
cited on one side, and kept in on the other, only prances 
and capers without stirring out of its place. 
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■ f- By means of the bridle we teach horses to hold up their 
heads, and place them in a proper manner, and the smallest 
sign or movement of the rider is sufficient to make the 
horse shew all his different paces ; the most natural is per- 
haps thfe trot, but ambling and galloping are more pleasant 
for the rider, and these are the two paces we particularly 
endeavour to improve. 

Though walking is the slowest of all their paces, an horse 
should, notwithstanding, step quick, and neither take too 
long nprtoo short steps; his carriage should be easy; this 
ease depends much on the liberty of his shoulders, and is 
• known by the manner in which he carries his head in walk- 
ing $ if he keeps it high and steady, he is generally vigor- 
ous, quick, and free in his motions. When the motion 
of the shoulders is not free, the leg does not rise enough, 
and the horse is apt to stumble, and strike his foot against 
the inequalities of the ground ; and when the shoulders are 
still more confined in their action, and the motion of the 
legs appears free, the horse is soon fatigued, stumbles, and 
becomes useless. A horse should raise his shouldggs, and 
his lower haunches in walking ; he should also support his 
leg, and raise it high enough, but if he keeps it up too 
long, or lets it fall too slowly, he loses all the advantage 
of his suppleness, becomes heavy, and fit for nothing but 
to match with another, and for shew. 

It is not sufficient that his walk should be easy, his steps 
must be also equal and uniform both behind and before, 
for if his buttocks have a swinging motion whilst he keeps 
up his shoulders, the rider is much jolted, which is very 
uneasy to him : the same thing happens when the horse 
extends his hind leg too much, and rests it almost in the 
same place in which he rested his fore foot. Horses with 
short bodies are subject to this fault : those which cross 
their legs, or strike them against each other, are not sure 
footed ; and those whose bodies are long, are the most 
easy for the rider, because he is at a greater distance 
from the two centres of motion, the shoulders and 
haunches, and is therefore less sensible of the motion and 
jolting. 

The usual method of walking among quadrupeds, is to 
lift up at the same time one of the fore and one of the hind 
legs ; whilst the right fore leg is in motion, the left hind 
leg follows and advances at the same time, and this step be- 
ing made, the left fore leg conjointly with the right nind 
leg in its turn, and so on. As their bodies are supported 
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upon four points, which form a long square, the easiest 
manner of moving for them, is to change two of them at 
once in a diagonal line, in such a manner, that the centre 
of gravity of the body of the animal may move but little, 
and rest always in the direction of the two points which 
are not in motion ; in the three natural paces of the horse, 
the walk, the trot, and the gallop, this rule of motion is 
always observed, but with some difference. In the walk, 
there are four times in the movement ; if the right fore leg 
moves first, the left hind leg follows the moment after, then 
the left fore leg moves forward in turn, to be followed the 
instant after by the right hind leg ; thus the right fore foot 
rests on the ground first, the left hind foot next, then the 
left fore foot rests, and lastly, the right hind foot, which 
makes a movement of four times. In the trot there are 
but two times in the movement ; if the right fore leg goes 
off first, the left hind leg moves at the same time, and 
without any interval between the motion of the one, and 
the motion of the other ; also the left fore leg moves at the 
same time with the right hind one. 

In the gallop there is usually three times ; but as in tlii9 
movement there is a kind of leaping, the interior parts of 
the horse do not move of themselves, but are driven away 
by the strength of the haunches and the hinder parts : thus, 
of the two fore legs, the right ought to advance more for- 
ward than the left ; the left ought before hand to rest on 
the ground to serve as a point of rest for the sudden jerk 
which betakes : thus it is the left hind foot that makes the 
first time of the movement, and which rests on the ground 
first ; then the right hind leg is lifted up conjointly with 
the left fore leg, and rest on the ground together : at 
length, the right fore leg (which is raised an instant after 
the left fore leg, and right hind one) rests on the ground 
last, which makes the third time; thus, in this movement 
of the gallop, there are three times and two intervals ; and 
in the first of these intervals, when the movement is made 
with haste, there is an instant when the four legs are in the 
air at the same time, and when the four shoes of the horse 
may be seen at once. When the horse has the haunches 
and the. houghs supple, and moves them with quickness 
and agility, the movement of the gallop is more perfect, 
and the cadence is made in four times : he then rests the 
left hind foot which shews the first time ; then the right 
hind foot falls to the ground and shews the second time ; 
the left fore foot falls a moment after, shewing the third 
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time*, and at length the right fore foot, which rests last, 
shews the fourth time. 

Horses usually gallop on the right foot, in the same 
manner as they carry the fore right leg in walking and 
trotting ; they also throw up dirt in galloping with the 
right fore leg, which is more advanced than the left ; and 
also the right hind leg which follows immediately the right 
fore one, is more advanced than the left hind leg, and 
that the whole time that the horse continues to gallop : 
whence it results, that the left leg which supports all the 
weight, and which forces forwards the others, is more 
tired ; for this reason it would be right to exercise horses 
in galloping alternately on the left foot, as well as on the 
right ; and they would consequently bear much longer this 
violent motion. 

In walking, the legs of the horse are lifted up only a 
small height, and the feet almost touch the ground ; in 
trotting they are raised higher, and the feet are entirely 
free from the ground; in galloping the legs are lifted up 
still higher, and the feet seem to rebound from the earth. 
The walk to be good should be quick, easy, light, and 
sure; the trot should be firm, quick, and equally sustained ; 
the hind foot ought to follow well the fore foot; the horse 
in this pace should carry his head high, and his back 
strait ; for, if the haunches rise and tall alternately at 
each trot he takes, if the crupper moves up and down, and 
the horse rocks himself, he trots ill through weakness ; if 
he throws out wildly his fore legs, it is another fault : the 
fore legs should tread in a line with the hind ones, which 
should always efface their tracks. When one of the hind 
legs is thrown forwards, if the fore leg of the same side re- 
main in its place too long, the motion becomes more un- 
easy and difficult from this resistance ; and it is for this 
reason that the interval between the two times of the trot 
should be short ; but, be it ever so short, this resistance is 
sufficient to make this pace more uneasy than walking and 
galloping, because in walking the motion is more easy, 
gentle, and the resistance less ; and in galloping there is 
scarcely any horizontal resistance, which is the only one 
inconvenient for the rider. 

Walking, trotting, and galloping, are the most usual 
natural paces ; but some horses have another natural pace, 
called the amble, which is very different from the three 
others, and at the first glance of the eye appears contrary 
to the laws of mechanics, and extremely fatiguing to the 
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aninrtal, though the quickness of motion is not so great as 
in galloping, or trotting hard. In this pace the foot of 
the horse grazes the ground still more than in walking, and 
each step is much longer. But the most remarkable cir- 
cumstance is, that the two legs on the same side set oft* at 
the same time to make a step, and afterwards the two other 
legs move at the same time to make another, so that each 
side of the body alternately is without support, and there 
is no equilibrium maintained between the one and the other ; 
it is therefore only from his almost grazing the earth, and 
the quick alternate motion, that he can support himself in 
this pace. There is in the amble, as well as the trot, but 
two times in the motion, and all the difference is, that in the 
trot the two legs which go together are opposite, in a 
diagonal line : instead of which, in the amble, the two 
legs on the same side go together : this pace is very easy 
for the rider, as it has not the jolting of the trot, which is 
occasioned from the resistance the fore leg meets with 
when the hind leg rises ; because, in the amble, the fore 
leg rises at the same time with the hind leg on the same 
side, instead of which, in trotting the fore leg on the same 
sia rests and assists the impulse during the whole time 
that the hind leg is in motion. 

The horse, of all animals, is that which, with great 
stature, has the most complete proportion and elegance in 
every part of his body ; and compared with every other 
animal he appears superior in these respects. The great 
length of the jaws is the principal cause of the difference 
between the heads of quadrupeds and of the human species : 
it is, also, the most ignoble mark of all ; yet, though the 
jaws of the horse are very long, he has not, like the ass, 
an air of imbecility, or of stupidity, like the ox. The 
regularity of the proportions of his head, on the contrary, 
gives him an air of sprightliness, which is well supplied by 
the beauty of liis chest. The horse seems desirous of 
raising himself above his state of a quadruped, by holding 
up his head, and in this noble attitude he looks man in the 
face; his eyes are lively and large, his ears well made, and 
of a just proportion, without being short, like those of the 
bull, or too long like those of the ass ; his mane suits 
well his head, ornaments his neck, and gives him an air of 
strength and haughtiness ; his long bushy tail covers and 
terminates advantageously the extremities of his body, far 
different from the short tails of the stag, the elephant, &c . 
and the naked tails of the ass, the camel, the rhinocerous, 
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&c. The tail of the horse is formed of long, thick hair, 
which seems to come from the rump, because the stump 
from which it grows is very short ; he cannot raise his tail 
like the lion', but it suits him better hanging down, as he 
can move it sideways ; it is very useful to him to drive 
away the ilies which incommode him : for though his skin 
is very hard, and is every where furnished with a close 
thick coat, it is, notwithstanding, extremely sensible. 

The head of a well proportioned horse should be lean 
and small, without being too long ; the ears at a moderate 
distance, small, straight, immoveable, narrow, thin, and 
well-placed on the top of the head ; the forehead narrow, 
and a little convex ; the hollows tilled up, the eye-lids 
thin, the eyes clear, lively, full of fire, rather large, and 
projecting from the head ; the pupil large, the nether jaw 
thin, the nose a little aquiline, the nostrils large and open, 
the partition of the nose, and the lips thin, the mouth of 
a moderate width, the withers raised and sloping, the 
shoulders thin, Hat, and not confined, the back equal, even, 
and insensibly arched lengthways, and raised on each side 
of the spine, which should appear indented ; the flanks 
full and short, the rump round and fleshy, the haunches 
well covered with hair, the stump of the tail thick and firm, 
the fore legs and thighs thick and fleshy, the knee round 
before, the houghs large and rounded, the sinew loose, the 
joint next the foot small, the fetlock not thickly covered 
w r ith hair, the pastern large, and of a middling length, the 
coronet rather raised, the hoof black, smooth, shining, 
and high, the quarters round, the heels wide and mode- 
rately raised, the frog small and thin, and the sole thick 
and hollow. 

But there are few horses in which this assemblage of 
perfection is to be found ; the eyes are subject to many 
complaints, which are sometimes difficult to be known. 
In a healthy eye we ought to see through the cornea two 
or three spots of the colour of soot, above the pupil : to 
see these spots the cornea must be clear, clean, and trans- 
parent ; if it appears double, or of a bad colour, the eye is 
not good : a small, long, and straight pupil, encompassed 
with a white circle, is also a bad sign ; and when it is of 
a blueish-green colour, the eye is certainly bad, and the 
sight dull. 

It is very easy to judge of the natural and actual state of 
the animal by the motion of his ears ; when he walks, he 
should project forwards the points of his ears ; a jaded 
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horse carries his ears low ; those which arc spirited and 
mischievous, alternately carry one of their ears forwards 
and one backwards ; they all carry their ears on that side 
from which they hear any noise, and when any one strikes 
them on the back, or on the rump, they turn their ears 
back. Horses which have the eyes deep sunk in the head, 
or one smaller than the other, have usually a bad sight ; 
those which have the mouth dry, are not of so healthy a 
temperament as those which have the mouth moist, and 
make the bridle frothy. A saddle horse ought to have the 
shoulders flat, moveable, and not very fleshy; the draft 
horse, on the contrary, should have them flat, round, and 
brawny: if, notwithstanding, the shoulders of a saddle 
horse are too thin, and the bones shew themselves through 
the skin, it is a defect which shews the shouldrfk are not 
free, and consequently the horse cannot bear fatigue. 
Another fault of a saddle horse is, to have the chest project 
too forward, and the fore legs drawn too much back, because 
he is apt to rest on the hand in galloping, and even to 
stumble and fail : the length of the legs should be propor- 
tionable to the height of the horse ; when the fore legs are 
too long he is not sure footed, if they are too short, he is 
too heavy in the hand : it is a remark that mares are more 
liable than horses to be short-legged, and that horses in 
general have the legs thicker than mares or geldings. 

One of the most important things to be known is, the age 
of the horse : it is from the teeth that we obtain the most 
certain knowledge of their age ; the horse has forty ; 
twenty- four grinders, four eye teeth, and twelve incisive 
teeth : mares have no eye teeth, or if they have them they 
are very short : the grinders are not instrumental to the 
knowledge of their age, we form our judgment from the 
front ana eye teeth. The twelve front teeth begin to shew 
themselves fifteen days after the birth of the foal ; these 
first teeth are round, short, not strong, and drop out at 
different times, in order to make room for others : at two 
years and a half the four front middle teeth drop out the 
first, two at top and two at bottom; a year after four 
others fall out, one on each side of those which are already 
replaced ; at about four years and a half, four others drop 
out, always on the side of those which have been replaced, 
these four last milk teeth are replaced by four others, 
which do not grow near so fast as those which replaced the 
first eight ; and these four last teeth which are called the 
wedges, and which replace the four last milk teeth, are those 
VoL. 1. o 
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by which we know the age of an horse ; these are easily 
known, since they are the third as well at top as at bottom, 
beginning to count from the middle to the extremity of the 
jaw ; these teeth are hallow and have a black mark in their 
concavity ; at four years and a half, or five years old, they 
scarcely project beyond the gums, and the hollow is plainly 
seen ; at six years and a half it begins to fill up, the mark 
also begins to diminish and grow narrower, and so con- 
tinues till seven years and a half or eight years, when the 
hollow is entirely filled up and the black mark effaced : 
after the animal has attained eight years, as these teeth 
do not give further information of the age, we gene- 
rally judge by the eye teeth or tusks ; these four teeth are 
placed at the side of those which I have just now been 
speaking of ; the eye teeth, as well as the grinders, are not 
preceded by others which fall out, those of the inferior 
jaw usually come out first at three years and a half, and the 
two of the upper jaw at four years, and till they are six 
years old they are very sharp ; at ten years old the upper 
ones appear already blunt, worn and long, because they 
are bare, the gum wearing away with age, and the more 
they are worn away the more aged the horse is : from ten 
till thirteen or fourteen years, there is hardly any indication 
of the age, but then some hairs on the eye-brows begin to 
grow white ; but this indication is equivocal, since it has 
been remarked that horses engendered from old stallions 
and old mare * have the hair white on the eye-brows at ten 
years old. There arc also horses whose teeth are so hard 
that they do not wear, and upon which the black mark 
subsists, and is never effaced ; and others which have the 
mark in the mouth as long as they live. We may a* so know, 
though with less precision, the age of a horse by the ridges 
of the palate, which are effaced in proportion to his age. 

It has been remarked, that studs situated in dry and light 
countries produce good-tempered, swift, and vigorous 
horses, with nervous legs and hard hoofs ; while on the 
other hand, those which are bred in damp places, and in fat 
pasturage, have generally the head large and heavy, the legs 
thick, tne hoofs soft, and the feet flat. This difference 
arises from the climate and food, which may be easily un- 
derstood; but, what is more difficult to be comprehended, 
and what is still more essential than any thing that has been 
said, is, the necessity of always crossing or mixing the 
breed, if we would prevent their degenerating. 
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Mares usually go with foal eleven months and some 
days ; they will breed commonly to the age of fourteen or 
fifteen years, and the more vigorous longer than eighteen 
years. 

The duration of the life of horses, is like that of every 
other species of animals, in proportion to the time of their 
growth. Man, who is above fourteen years in growing, 
lives six or seven times as long, that is to say, ninety or a 
hundred years. The horse, who attains his full growth in 
four years, lives six or seven times as long, that is to say, 
twenty-five or thirty years. There nrp ko few examples to 
contradict this rule, that we should not even regard them 
as exceptions from which we may draw any precedents ; and 
as robust horses are at their entire growth in less time than 
delicate ones, they also live less time, and at lifteen years 
of age are old. 

The Arabian horses are the handsomest known in Europe, 
they are larger and plumper than those of Barbary, and 
equally well-shaped, but as they are not often brought info 
tin’s country, riding-masters are not able to give an exact 
account of tlieir perfections and defects. 

The horses of Barbary are more common ; they are fre- 
quently negligent in their paces, and must be often remind- 
ed : they are very swift and strong, very light, and very fit 
for hunting. These horses seem the most proper to breed 
from ; it is only to be wished that they were of larger sta- 
ture, as they seldom exceed four feet eight inches high. 

The Turkish horses are not so well-proportioned as those 
of Barbary : they will, however, travel a great way, and 
are long wdnded: this is not surprising, ii we do but con- 
sider, That in warm countries, the bones of animals are 
harder than in cold climates ; and it is for this reason, that 
they have more strength in the legs. 

The Spanish horses hold the second rank after those of 
Barbary; those of a handsome breed are plump, well- 
coated, and low of stature ; they also use much motion in 
their carriage, and have great suppleness, spirit and pride ; 
their hair is usually black, or of a bay chestnut colour, 
though there are some of all colours, and it is but seldom 
that they have white legs and noses. The Spaniards, who 
have an aversion to these marks, never breed from horses 
that have them, chusing only a star in the forehead. 

The handsomest English horses have in their conforma- 
tion great resemblance to those of Arabia and Barbary, from 
which, in fact, they are bred ; they are frequently five feet 
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high, and above ; they are of all colours, and have all 
kinds of marks ; they are generally strong, vigorous, bold, 
capable of great fatigue, and excellent for hunting and 
coursing. 

The horses of Italy were formerly much handsomer than 
they are at present, because the breed for some time has 
been neglected, notwithstanding there are still some hand- 
some Neapolitan horses, especially draught horses ; but, in 
general, they have the head large, and the chest thick ; 
they are also untractable. These defects, however, are 
compensated by their noble form, their stateliness, and the 
beauty of their motions. 

The Danish horses are so handsome in their form, and 
so beautiful in their coats, that they are preferred to all 
others for putting into carriages ; they are of all colours, 
and even of some singular ones, as pied ; and horses spotted 
like tigers are found no where but in Denmark. 

In Germany we meet with very handsome horses ; but 
they are generally heavy and short-breathed. The Hussars 
and Hungarians split their nostrils, with a view, they say, 
of giving them more breath, and also to hinder their neigh- 
ing in battle. The Flemish horses are greatly inferior to 
those of Holland : they have almost all large heads, Hat 
feet, and are subject to humours in the eyes ; and these 
two last are essential defects in coach-horses. 

According to Marmol, the Arabian horses are descended 
from the wild horses in the desalts of Arabia, of which, in 
ancient times, large studs were formed, which have multi- 
plied so much, that all Asia and Africa are full of them : 
they are so swift, that some will outstrip the very ostriches 
in their course. The Arabians of the Desart, and the people 
of Lybia, breed a great number of these horses for hunting, 
but neither use them in travelling nor in their wars ; they 
send them to pasture whilst there is grass for them ; and 
when that fails they feed them only with dates and earners 
milk, which make them nervous, nimble, and lean. They 
lay snares for the wild horses, and eat the flesh of the young 
ones, which they affirm is very delicate food. These wild 
horses are smaller than the tame ones, and are commonly 
ash-coloured, though there are also some white ones, and 
the mane and the hair of the tail is short and frizzled. 

Let an Arabian be ever so poor, he has horses. They 
usually mount the mares, experience having taught them 
that they bear fatigue, hunger, and thirst, better than 
horses ; they are also less vicious. They use them so much 
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to be together, that they will remain so in great numbers 
for days together, left to themselves, without doing the least 
harm to each other. The Turks, on the contrary, do not 
approve of mares ; and the Arabians sell them the horses 
which they do not keep for stallions. They have long pre- 
served, with great care, the breed of their horses ; they 
know their generations, alliances, and all their genealogy, 
and distinguish the breeds by different names. The lowest 
price for a mare of the first class, is from one hundred, to 
two or three hundred pounds sterling. As the Arabians 
have only a tent for their house, this tent serves them also 
for a stable. The mare, colt, husband, wife, and children, 
lie promiscuously together; and the little children will lie 
on the body and neck of the mare and colt, without these 
animals incommoding or doing them the least injury. 
These mares are so accustomed to live in this familiarity, 
that they will suffer any kind of play. The Arabians treat 
them kindly, talk and reason with them, and take great 
care of them, always let them walk, and never use the spur 
without necessity ; whence, as soon as they feel their Hank 
tickled with the stirrup- iron, they set out immediately with 
incredible swiftness, and leap hedges and ditches, with as 
much agility as so many does ; and if their rider happens to 
fall, they are so well broken, that they will stop short even 
in the most rapid gallop. All Arabian horses are of a 
middling size, very easy in their manner, and rather thin 
than fat; they are dressed morning and evening regularly, 
with so much care, that not the smallest spot is left in their 
skins ; their legs are also washed, and their mane and 1 ail 
are let grow long, and seldom combed, to avoid breaking 
the hairs. They have nothing given them to eat all day, 
and seldom are allowed to drink above two or three times; 
at sunset, a bag is fastened round their heads, in which is 
about half a bushel of very clean barley. These horses, 
therefore, eat only during the night ; and the bag is not 
taken from them till the next morning, when all is eaten 
up ; and in the month of March, when the grass is toler- 
ably high, they are turned out to pasture. As soon as the 
spring is past, they are taken again from pasture, and have 
neither grass nor oats all the rest of the year, and straw but 
seldom, barley being their only food. The mane of the 
colts is cut as soon as they are a year or eighteen months 
old, in order to make it grow thick and long. They 
mount them at two years old, or two years and a half at 
farthest ; till this age they put neither saddle nor bridle on 
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them ; and every day, from morning till night, all the 
Arabian horses stand saddled at the door of the tent. 

The breed of these horses is dispersed in Barbary, among 
the Moors, and even among the Negroes of the river Gam- 
bia and Senegal ; the lords of the country have some which 
are of uncommon beauty. Instead of barley or oats, they 
give them maize reduced to flour, which they mix with milk, 
when they are inclined to fatten them ; and in this hot cli- 
mate they seldom let them drink. 

The Tartars live with their horses nearly in the same 
manner as the Arabians do. When they are about seven 
or eight months old, the young children mount them, and 
make them walk and gallop a little way by turns ; they 
thus break them by degrees, and oblige them to undergo 
long fastings; but they never mount them for racing or 
hunting till they are six or seven years old, and then make 
them support incredible fatigue, such as travelling two or 
three days together without stopping, passing four or five 
without any other food than a handful of grass every eight 
hours, and also insure them to go twenty-four without 
drinking. These horses, which appear, and which are in 
reality, so robust in their own country, become enfeebled, 
and are soon good for nothing, when transported to China 
or the Indies ; but they succeed better in Peisia and Turkey. 
In I .esser Tartary they have also a breed of small horses, 
which are in such estimation, that they are not allowed to 
sell them to foreigners. These horses have all the good 
and bad qualities of those of Great Tartary, which shews 
how much the same manners, and the same education, give 
the same disposition to these animals. There are also in 
Circassia, and in Mingrelia, many horses which are even 
handsomer than those of Tartary ; there are also found some 
handsome horses in the Ukraine, Walachia, Poland and 
Sweden; but we have no particular account of their quali- 
ties and defects. 

When the horse is impassioned with love, desire, or ap- 
petite, he shews his teeth, and seems to laugh ; he shews 
them also when he is angry, and would bite ; he sometimes 
puts out his tongue to lick, but less frequently than the ox, 
who licks much more than the horse, and who, notwith- 
standing, is less sensible to caresses. 

The horse also remembers ill treatment much longer, 
and is sooner rebuffed than the ox ; his natural spirit and 
courage are such, that, when he finds more is expected from 
him than he is able to perform, he grows angry, and will 
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not endeavour ; instead of which, the ox, who is slow and 
idle, exerts himself, and is more easily tired. 

The horse sleeps much less than man ; for when lie is in 
health, he does not rest more than two or three hours to- 
gether ; he then gets up to eat ; and when he has been too 
much fatigued, he lies down a second time, after having 
eaten; but, on the whole, he does not sleep more than 
three or four hours in the twenty- four. There are even 
some horses who never lie down, but sleep standing. It 
has also been remarked, that geldings sleep oftener and 
longer than horses. 

Quadrupeds do not all drink in the same manner, though 
they are all equally obliged to seek with the head for the 
liquor, which they cannot get any other way, excepting 
the monkey, and some others that have hands, and conse- 
quently drink like men, when a vase or glass is given them 
which they can hold; for they carry it to their mouths, 
inclining the head, throwing down the liquor, and swal- 
lowing it by the simple motion of deglutition. Man usually 
drinks in the same manner, because it is the most convenient. 
Most, quadrupeds also choose that mode which is most agree- 
able to them, and constantly follow it. The dog, whose 
mouth is very large, and the tongue long and thin, drinks 
lapping; that is, by licking the liquor, and forming with 
the tongue a kind of cup or scoop, which fills each time 
with a tolerable quantity of liquor; and this mode lie 
prefers to that of wetting the nose. The horse, on the 
contrary, whose month is small, and whose tongue is too 
short and thick to scoop it up, and w ho always drinks with 
more avidity than he cats, dips the mouth and nose quickly 
and deeply into the water, which lie swallows largely by 
the simple motion of deglutition; but this forces him to 
drink without fetching his breath ; whilst the dog breathes 
at his ease while he is drinking. Horses therefore should 
be suffered to take several draughts, especially after run- 
ning, when respiration is short and quick. They should 
not be suffered to drink the water too cold, because that, 
independently of the cliolic, which cold water frequently 
occasions, it sometimes happens also, from the necessity 
they are in of dipping the nose into the water, that they 
catch cold, which often lays the foundation of a disorder 
called the glanders, the most formidable of all to that 
species of animal; for it is known, that the seat of the 
glanders is in the pituitary membrane, and that it is conse- 
quently a real cold, which causes an inflammation in this 
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membrane ; and travellers who give us a detail of the ma- 
ladies of horses in warm climates, as in Arabia, Persia, 
and Barbary, do not say that the glanders are so frequent 
there as in cold climates. It is from this that the conjec- 
ture arises, that this malady is occasioned by the coldness 
of the water, because these animals are obliged to dip and 
keep the nose and nostrils a considerable time under water, 
which would be prevented by never giving it to them cold, 
and by always wiping the nostrils after they have drank. 
Asses, who fear the cold more than horses, and who re- 
semble them more strongly in the interior structure, are, 
notwithstanding, not so subject to the glanders; which may 
possibly happen from their drinking in a different manner 
from horses ; for, instead of dipping the mouth and nose 
deeply into the water, they scarcely touch it with their 
lips. 

I shall not speak of the other diseases of horses ; it 
would extend this Natural History too much to join to the 
history of an animal that of its disorders ; nevertheless, I 
cannot leave the history of the horse, without regretting 
that the health of this useful animal should have been 
hitherto abandoned to the care, and too frequently absurd 
practice of ignorant people. The branch of physic which 
the ancients called Veterinarian, is at present scarcely 
known but by name. Were some physician to direct his 
views this way, and make this study his principal object, 
he would soon find it answer his purpose, both with respect 
to reputation and profit. Instead of degrading himself, he 
would render his name illustrious; and this branch of 
physic w ould not be so conjectural and difficult as the other. 
All causes being more simple in animals than in man, the 
diseases ought also to be less complicated, and consequently 
more easily to be guessed at, and treated with more success, 
without mentioning the entire liberty he would have of 
making experiments and finding out new remedies, and the 
ability of arriving without fear or reproach at a great ex- 
tent of knowledge of this kind, from which, by analogy, 
might also be drawn inferences useful to the art of curing 
mankind. 

The Ass. If we consider this animal with some degree 
of attention, he appears only to be a horse degenerated. 
The perfect similitude in the conformation of the internal 
parts, and the great resemblance of the body, legs, feet, 
and the entire skeleton, is a sufficient foundation for this 
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opinion ; wc may also attribute these slight differences which 
are found between these two animals, to the influence of 
the climate, food, and the fortuitous succession of many 
generations of small wild horses, half degenerated, which, 
by little and little, have still continued degenerating, and 
have at last produced a new and fixed species; or rather, a 
succession of individuals alike, all vitiated in the same man- 
ner, sufficiently differing from a horse, to be looked upon 
as another species. What appears to favour this notion is, 
that as horses vary much more than asses in the colour of 
their skin, they are consequently more anciently domestic, 
since all domestic animals vary much more in their colour 
than wild ones of the same species ; that the greater number 
of wild horses, of which travellers speak, are small in their 
size, and have, like asses, the coat grey, and the tail naked 
and frizzled at the end ; and, that there are wild horses, 
and even domestic ones, which have a black stripe on the 
back, and other marks, which nearly resemble both wild 
and domestic asses. 

Again, if we consider the difference of the temperament, 
disposition and manners ; in a word, the organism of these 
two animals, and above all, the impossibility of mixing the 
breed to make one common species, or even an intermediate 
species which may be renewed, it appears a better-founded 
opinion, that these animals are of a species equally ancient, 
and originally as essentially different as they are at present; 
as the ass differs materially from the horse, in the smallness 
of the size, largeness of the head, lengt h of the ears, hardness 
of the skin, nakedness of the tail, the form of the rump, 
and also in the voice, the appetite, maimer of drinking, 
&c. 'Do the horse and the ass, then, come originally from 
the same stock? are. they of the same family, or not? and 
have they not always been different animals ? 

Although we cannot demonstrate that the production of a 
species, by degeneration, is a thing impossible in nature, yet 
the number of probabilities to the contrary is so great, that 
even philosophically, we can no longer doubt of it ; for if 
some species have been produced by the degeneration of 
others, if the species of the ass comes from the species of 
the horse, this can only have happened successively ; and by 
degrees there would have been, between the horse and the 
ass, a great number of intermediate animals, the first of 

which would have differed but slightly in its nature from the 

horse, and the latter would have approached by degrees to 
that of the ass ; and why do we not see the representatives, 
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the descendents of these intermediate species? why do only 
the two extremes remain ? 

The ass is then an ass, and not a horse degenerated; the 
ass has a naked tail ; he is neither a stranger, an intruder, 
nor a bastard ; he has, like all other animals, his family, 
his species, and his rank ; his blood is pure; and although 
his nobility is less illustrious, yet it is equally good, equally 
ancient with that of the horse. Why, then, have we so much 
contempt for this animal ; so good, so patient, so steady, 
so useful ? do men carry their contempt even to animals, 
those which serve them so well, and at so small an ex- 
pence ? we bestow education on the horse, take care of him 
instruct him, and exercise him, whilst the ass is abandoned 
to the care of the lowest servant, or the tricks of children ; 
so that, instead of improving, he must lose by his educa- 
tion ; and if there were not a fund of good qualities, he 
would Certainly lose them by the manner in which he is 
treated. lie is the may-game of the rusticks, who beat him 
with staffs, overload him, and make him work beyond his 
strength. We do not consider, that the ass would be in 
hinjself, and with, respect to us, the most beautiful, the best- 
formed, and most distinguished of animals, if there were no 
horse in the world ; he is the second, instead of being the 
first ; and it is from that only, that he appears to be of no 
value : the comparison degrades him ; we look at him, and 
give our opinions, not from himself, but comparatively with 
the horse: we forget that he is an ass, that he has all the 
good qualities of his nature, all the gifts attached to his 
species ; and at the same time, we only think of the figure 
and qualities of the horse, which are wanting in him, and 
which lie ought not to have. 

lie is naturally as humble, patient, and quiet, as the 
horse is proud, ardent, and impetuous ; lie suffers with con- 
stancy, and perhaps with courage, chastisement and blows ; 
he is moderate both as to the quantity and quality of his 
food ; he is contented with the hardest and most disagreeable 
herbs, which the horse, and other animals, will leave with 
disdain ; he is very delicate with respect to his water, for 
he will drink none but the clearest, and from rivulets 
which he is acquainted with ; he drinks as moderately as 
he eats, and does not put his nose in the water (through 
fear, as some say, of the shadow of his cars) : as care is not 
taken to curry-comb him, he frequently rolls himself on 
the grass, thistles, and in the dust : and, without regarding 
his load, he lays himself down to roll about as often as ho 
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can, and by this seems to reproach his master, for the 
little care he takes of him ; for he does not paddle about in 
the mud and in the water ; he even fears to wet his feet, and 
will turn out of his road to avoid the mud ; his legs are also 
drier and cleaner than the horse ; he is susceptible of edu- 
cation, and some have been seen sufficiently disciplined to 
be made a shew of. 

In their earliest youth, they are sprightly, and even hand- 
some ; they are light and genteel ; but, either from age or 
bad treatment, they soon lose it, and become slow, indocile 
and headstrong. Pliny assures us, that, when they separate 
the mother from the young one, she will go through fire to 
recover it. The ass is also strongly attached to his master, 
notwithstanding he is usually ill-treated ; he will smell him 
afar off, and can distinguish him from all other men ; he 
also knows the places where he has lived, and the ways 
which he has frequented : his eyes are good, and bis smell 
acute ; his ears are excellent, which has also contributed to 
his being numbered among timid animals, which it is pre- 
tended have all the hearing extremely delicate, and the ears 
long ; when he is overloaded, he shews it by lowering his 
head and bending down his ears ; when he is greatly 
abused, he opens his mouth, and draws back his lips in a 
most disagreeable manner, which gives him an air of derision 
and scorn ; if his eyes are covered over, he remains motion- 
less ; and when he is laid down on his side, and his head is 
fixed in such a manner that one eye rests on the ground, 
and that the other is covered with a piece of wood or stick, 
he will remain in this situation without any motion or en- 
deavour to get up : lie walks, trots, and gallops like the 
horse; but all his motions are smaller, and much slower ; 
notwithstanding he can run with tolerable swiftness, he can 
gallop but a little way, and only for a small space of time ; 
and whatever pace he uses, if he is hard pressed, he is soon 
fatigued. 

The horse neighs, and the ass brays, which he does by a 
long, disagreeable and discordant cry. The she-ass has the 
voice clearer and shriller ; those that are gelded, bray very 
low ; and, though they seem to make the same efforts, and 
the same motions of the throat, yet their cry cannot be 
heard far off. 

Of all the animals covered with hair, the ass is least sub- 
ject to vermin ; he has never any lice, which apparently 
proceeds from the hardness and dryness of the skin, which 
is certainly harder than in the greatest part of other qua- 
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drupeds ; and it is for the same reason, that he is'much less 
sensible than the horse, to the whip, and the sting of the flies. 

At two years and a half old, the first middle incisive teeth 
fall out, and afterwards the other incisive at the side of the 
first fall also, and are renewed at the same time and in the 
same order as those of the horse,; the age of the ass is also 
known by his teeth ; the third incisive on each side ascer- 
tains it, as in the horse. 

The ass is three or four years in growing, and lives twen- 
ty-five or thirty years. They sleep less than the horse, and 
do not lie down to sleep unless when quite tired. 

There are among asses different races, as among horses ; 
but they are much less known, because they have not been 
taken the same care of, or followed with the same attention ; 
but we cannot doubt that they came all originally from 
warm climates. Aristotle assures us, that there were none 
in his title in Scythia, nor in the other neighbouring coun- 
ties of Scythia, nor even in Gaul, which, he says, is a cold 
climate ; and he adds, that a cold climate either prevents 
them from procreating their species, or causes them to de- 
generate ; and that this last circumstance is the reason that 
they* are small and weak in Illyria, Thrace and Epirus. 
They appear to have come originally from Arabia, and to 
have passed from Arabia into Egypt, from Egypt into 
Greece, from Greece into Italy, from Italy into France, 
and afterwards into Germany, England, and lastly into 
Sweden, &c. for they are, in fact, weak and small in pro- 
portion to the coldness of the climate. 

The Latins, after the Greeks, have called the wild ass, 
angra ; which animal must not be confounded, as some na- 


turalists and many travellers have done, with the zebra; of 
which we shall give a separate history, because the zebra is 
~ of a different species from the ass. The angra, or wild ass, 
is not striped like the zebra, and is not near so elegant 
in figure. Wild asses are found in some of the islands of 
the Archipelago, and particularly in that of Cerigo ; there 
are also many in the Desarts of Lybia and Numidia ; they 
are grey, and run so fast, that the horses of Barbary only 
can neat them in hunting. When they see a man, they 
give a loud cry, turn themselves about, and stop, and do 
not attempt to fly till they find he comes near them;* they 
are taken m snares made with ropes, and go in troops both 
to pasturage and to drink ; their flesh is also eaten. There 
were also, in the time of Mannol, wild asses in the island 
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Valle says, he has seen a wild ass at Bassora, whose figure 
differed in ho respect from a domestic one ; he was only 
of a lighter colour, and had, from the head to the tail, a 
stripe of white ; he was also much livelier, and lighter in 
hunting, than asses usually are. 

Neither asses nor horses were originally found in America, 
though the climate, and especially of that part called North 
America, is as good for them as any other : those which 
the Spaniards have transported from Europe, and which 
they have left in the West Indies, and on the Continent, 
have greatly multiplied ; and in some parts wild asses 
are found in troops, and are taken in snares like wild 
horses. 

The ass with the mare produces large mules, and the 
horse with the she-ass produces small mules, differing from 
the first in many respects. We shall finish the natural history 
of the ass with that of its properties, and the uses to which 
the animal may be applied. 

As wild asses are unknown in these climates, we cannot 
in reality say whether the flesh is good to eat ; but it is 
certain that the flesh of the domestic ass is extremely bad, 
and harder than that of the horse. The milk of the ass, 
on the contrary, is an approved and specific remedy for 
certain complaints, and its use was known from the Greeks 
to us : that it may be good in its kind, we should choose 
a young healthy she-ass, full of flesh, which has lately 
foaled, and which has not since been with the male : care 
must be taken to feed her well with hay, wheat, and 
grass, with particular care not to let the milk cool, and 
not even to expose it to the air, which will spoil it in a little 
time. 

The skin of the ass is used for different purposes, such 
as to make drums, shoes, &c. and thick parchment for 
pocket-books, which is slightly varnished over : it is also 
of asses skin that the Orientals make the sagri, which we 
call shagreen. 

The ass is, perhaps with respect to himself, the animal 
which can carry the greatest weight ; and as it costs but 
little to feed him, ana he scarcely requires any care, he is 
of great use in the country, at the mill, &c. he also seiyes* 
to ride on, as all his paces are gentle, and he stumbles^less 
than the horse : he is frequently put to the plough in coun- 
tries where the earth is light, and his dung is an excellent 
manure to enrich hard moist lands. 
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The Ox. After man, those animals which live on flesh 
only, are the greatest destroyers : they are at the same 
time both the enemies of nature and the rivals of man. It 
is only by an attention always new, and by cares preme- 
ditated and followed, that these flocks, these birds, &c. 
can be sheltered from the fury of the birds of prey, and 
the carnivorous wolf, fox, weazel. See. and it is only by a 
continual war that he can preserve his grain, fruits, all his 
subsistence, and eveii his clothing, against the voracity of 
the rats, moths, mites, &c. Insects are among those crea- 
tures which do more harm than good in the world ; on the 
contrary, the ox, the sheep, and those other animals which 
feed on grass, are the best, the most useful, and the most 
valuable for man ; since they not only nourish him, but 
consume and cost him least : the ox, above all the rest, 
is the most excellent in this respect, for he gives as much 
to the earth as he takes from it, and even enriches the 
ground on which he lives ; instead of which, the horse, 
and the greatest part of other animals, in a few years im- 
poverish the best pasture-land. 

That the ox is not so proper as the horse, the ass, the 
camel, &c. for carrying burthens, the form of his back 
and loins, is a demonstration ; but the thickness of his 
neck, and the broadness of his shoulders sufficiently in- 
dicate that he is proper for drawing, and carrying the 
yoke ; it is also, in this manner that he draws with the 
most advantage, and it is singular, that this custom is not 
general. 

Throughout some provinces they oblige him to draw with 
his horns, for which the only reason they give is, that when 
harness is fixed to his horns, he is managed with more ease : 
his head is very strong, and he draws very well in this man- 
ner, but with much less advantage than when he draws 
by the shoulders. He seems to be made on purpose for 
the plough ; the size of his body, the slowness of his mo- 
tions, the shortness of his legs, and even his tranquillity 
and patience when he labours, seem to concur in rendering 
him proper for the cultivation of the fields, and more ca- 
pable than any other of overcoming the constant resistance 
that the earth opposes to his efforts. 

In those species of animals, which man has formed into 
flocks, and where the multiplication is the principal ob- 
ject, the female is more necessary, more useful than the 
male; the produce of the cow is a benefit which grows, 
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and which is renewed every instant, the flesh of the calf 
is healthy and delicate; the milk is the food of children ; 
butter relishes the greatest part of our victuals, and cheese 
is the common food of the country-people ; how many 
poor families are, at this time, reduced to live on their 
cow ! These same men who every day, and from morn- 
ing to night, groan with anguish, exhausted with continual 
labour, gain nothing from the earth but black bread, and 
are obliged to give to others the flour, the substance of 
their grain ; it is through them, and not for them, that 
the harvests are abundant; these same men who breed 
and multiply cattle, who take care of and are constantly 
occupied with them, dare not enjoy the fruits of their 
labour, the flesh of the beasts they are forbidden to eat, 
reduced as they are by the necessity of their condition, 
that is to say, by the brutality of other men, to live like 
horses, on barley and oats, or on common herbs, and sour 
milk. 

At eighteen months old, the cow is arrived at puberty, 
and the bull when he arrives at two years; but though 
they can engender at this age, it is better to stay till they 
are three years old before they are suffered to copulate: 
the strength of these animals is greatest from three years 
old till nine ; after this, neither cows nor bulls are fit for 
any thing but to bitten for the slaughter, as at two years of 
age they are almost at their full growth : the length of their 
lives is about fourteen years, and they seldom live longer 
than fifteen. 

The dullest and most idle animals are not those which 
sleep the soundest, or the longest. The ox sleeps, but 
his sleep is short, and not very sound ; for he awakes at 
the least noise : he usually lies on his left side, and that 
kidney is always larger and fatter than the kidney on the 
right side. 

Oxen, like other domestic animals, differ in colour; but 
red appears the most common, and the redder they are, the 
more they are esteemed. It is said, that oxen of a bay co- 
lour last longest ; that those of a brown colour are sooner 
fatigued, and shorter lived ; that the grey, brindled, and 
white are not proper for work, and are only fit to be fatted 
for slaughter ; but whatever colour the coat of the ox is of, 
it should be shining, thick, and soft to the touch ; for if it 
is rough and uneven, we y have reason to think that the ani- 
mal is not w r ell, or at least, that he is not of a strong con- 
stitution. 
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The ox should only be worked from three years old to 
ten ; and it is proper to take him then from the plough, 
in order to fatten and sell him, as the flesh will be better 
than if he be kept longer. The age of this animal is 
known by his teeth and horns. The first front teeth fall 
out when he is ten months old, and are replaced by others 
which^are larger and not so white : at sixteen months those 
on each" side of the middle teeth drop out, and are re- 
placed by others ; and at three years old, all the incisive 
teeth are renewed: they are then all long, white, and 
even ; and, in proportion as the ox advances in years, they 
decay, and become unequal and black. The horns fall 
off at three years, and these are replaced by other horns, 
which, like the second teeth, fall off no more ; only those 
of the ox and the cow grow larger and longer than those 
of the bull ; the growth of these second horns is not uni- 
form. The first year, that is to say, the fourth' year of 
the age^of the ox, two little pointed horns sprout, which 
are even, and terminate at the head by a kind of knob ; 
the following year this knob grows from the head, pushed 
out by a cylinder of horn, which forms and terminates also 
by another knob, and so on ; for as long as the animal 
lives, the horns grow: these knobs become annular 
knots, which are easily to be distinguished in the horns, 
and by which also the age may be easily known, by 
reckoning three years for the first knob next the point 
of the horn, and one year more for each of the intervals 
between the other knobs. 

The horse eats night and day, slowly, but almost con- 
tinually; the ox, on the contrary, eats quick, and takes 
in a short time all the food which he requires; after 
which he ceases eating, and lies down to ruminate. This 
difference arises from the different conformation of the 
stomachs of these animals. The ox, of whose stomachs 
the two first form but one bag of a vast capacity, can in 
both of them, without inconvenience, at the same time 
receive grass, which it afterwards ruminates and digests 
at leisure. The horse, whose stomach is small, and can re- 
ceive but a small quantity of grass, is filled successively 
in proportion as he digests it, and it passes into the in- 
testines, where is performed the principal decomposition of 
the' food. 

Chewing the cud is but a vomiting without straining, 
occasioned by the re-action of the first stomach on the 
food which it contains. The ox fills the two first sto- 
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macho, the paunch, and the Bag, which is but a portion 
of the paunch, a» much ** he can* This membrane acta 
With force on the grass which it contains ; it is dhewed 
but a little and its quantity is greatly increased by fer men* 
tation. Were the food liquid, this force of contraction 
would occasion it to pass by the third stomach, whiclnmly 
communicates by the other by a narrow conveyance, and 
cannot admit such dry food, or, at least, can only admit 
the moiater parts. The food must therefore necessarily 
pass up again into the oesophagus, the orifice of which is 
larger than the orifice of the conduit, and the animal again 
chews and macerates it, and moistens it afreah with its 
saliva ; he reduces it to a paste, liquid enough for it to go 
into this conduit, which passes into the third stomach, 
where it is again macerated before it goes into the fourth ) 
and it is in the last stomach that the decomposition of the 
hay is finished, which is reduced to a perfect mucilage. 

What chiefly confirms the truth of this explication, is, 
that as long as the animals suck, and are fed with milk and 
other liquid aliments, they do not chew the cud; and 
that they chew the cud much more in winter, when they 
are fed with dry food, than in summer, when they eat tea. 
der grass. 

Good milk is neither too thick, nor too thin ; its con* 
sistence should be such, that when we take a drop, it should 
preserve its roundness without running, and in colour it 
should be of a beautiful white : that which is inclinable 
to blue or yellow is not good ; its taste should be sweet* 
without any bitterness or sourness : it is best during the 
month of May, and during the summer ; and milk is never 
perfectly good but when the cow is of a proper age, and in 
good health. The milk of young heifers is too thick, that 
of old cows during the winter is also too thick. The milk 


of cows which are hot, is not good, any more than that of 
a cow which is near her time, or which has lately calved. 
In the third and fourth stomach of the calf which sucks, 
there are clots of curdled milk; these clots of mil|& dried in 
the air, serve to make rennet, and the longer it is kept, the 
better it is, and it requires but a small quantity to make a 
large quantity of cheese. 

Balls, cows, and oxen, are very apt to lick themselves, 
but mostly when they are quiet ana at rest ; and as it is 
thought that it prevents their fattening, it is usual to rub 
all the parts of tneir bodies which they can touch with thejr 
dung; When this precaution is not taken, they raise up 
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fife hair of their coats, with their tongues, which are very 
rough, and they swallow this hair in great .quantities. As 
this substance cannot digest, it remains in the stomach, and 
forms round, smooth bails, which are sometimes of so con- 
siderable a size, that they incommode them, and prevent 
their digestion, by remaining in the stomach. These knobs 
in time get covered with a brown crust, which is somewhat 
hard ; it is, notwithstanding, only a thick mucilage, which, 
by rubbing and co-action, becomes hard and shining : it 
is never found any where but in the paunch, and if any 
of the hair gets into the other stomachs, it does not remain 
any more than in the bowels, but seems to pass with the 
aliment. 

Animals which have incisive teeth, such as the horse and 
the ass, in both jaws, bite short grass more easily than those 
which want incisive teeth in the superior jaw ; and if the 
sheep and the goat bite the closest, it is because they are 
small, and their lips are thin. But the ox, whose lips are 
thick, can only bite long grass ; and it is for this reason 
that they do rto harm to the pasture on which they live, as 
they can only bite off the tops of the young grass ; thj#do 
not stir the roots, and for this reason scarcely hurt the 
growth ; instead of which, the sheep and the goat bite so 
close, that they destroy the stalk and spoil the root. Be- 
sides, the horse chooses the most delicate grass, and leaves 
the largest to grow, the stalks of which are hard; instead 
of this, the ox bites these thick stalks, and by little and 
little destroys the coarse grass ; so that at the end of some 
years, the field in which the horse has lived becomes a very 
bad one, whilst that on which the ox hasbroused, becomes 
fine pasture. 

The Sheep. We can no longer doubt, that animals 
which are actually domestic, were formerly wild s those 
whose history has already been given, afford a sufficient 
proof of it ; and there are still wild horses, wild asses, 
and wild bulls. But man, who has conquered so many 
millions of individuals, can he boast of having conquered 
y an entire species ? As they were all created without his 
participation, may he not also believe that they all have 
liad orders to grow without his help ? If we consider, ne- 
vertheless, the weakness and- stupidity of , the sheep, and 
at .the same time reflect, that this animal, without defence, 
ctninot find safety in flight $ that he has for his enemies all 
' devouring animals, which seem to seek him in preference 
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to toy other, and to devour him by choice; that fqriperly 
this specie* produced but few ; that each individual lived 
but a short time ; we shall be tempted to think, that from 
the beginning, sheep were confided to the care <qf man ; 
that they haa occasion for his protection to subsist, tod of 
his care to multiply ; since it is a fact, that there are no 
'frild sheep in the deserts ; that in all places where man does 
not rule, the lion, the tiger, and the wolf reign by force, 
and by cruelty; that these animals of blood and carnage, 
all live long, and multiply much more than sheep : and in 
short, that if we were now to abandon the flocks which 
we have rendered so numerous, they would soon be des- 
troyed before our eyes, and the species would be en- 
tirely annihilated by the voraciousness of its numberless 
enemies. 

The sheep is, indeed, absolutely without resource, and 
without defence. The ram has but feeble arms ; his cou- 
rage is nothing but a petulance useless to himself, incon- 
venient to others, and which is destroyed by castration* 
The wether sheep are still more timorous Aan ewes; it is 
through fear that they gather so often in troops ; the smallest 
noise, to which they are unaccustomed, is sufficient to make 
them fly, and get close together. This fear is attended 
with the greatest stupidity ; for they know not how to fly 
the danger, nor do they even seem to feel the inconvenience of 
their situation ; they continue wherever they are, either in 
rain or snow; and to oblige them to change their situation, 
they must have a chief, who is intrusted to walk first, and 
whom they will follow, step by step. This chief will remain 
with the rest of the flock, without motion, in the same place, 
if he be not driven from it by the shepherd, or the dog which 

S uards them, who, in fact, watches for their safety, defends, 
irects, and separates them, assembles them together, and 
communicates to them motions not their own. Goats, 
which in many things resemble sheep, have much more 
understanding. 

But this animal, so cowardly in itself, so wanting in sen- 
jtiment, and interior qualities, is to man the most valuable 
of all animals, and the most useful, both for his> present 
aftd future support. Of itself it supplies our greateatne- 
cessities. It furnishes us 'both with food and clothing. 
Without reckoning the particular advantages we havefcom 
the' milk, the skin, and even the bowels, the bonfvqnd 
the filing of this animal seem to evince that nature has given 
it nothing but what turns out useful to man- 
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These animals, whose understanding are so simple, are 
also of a very weak constitut'on ; for they cannot walk 
long; travelling weakens and exhausts them ; and when 
they run they pant, and are soon out of breath. The great 
heat of the sun is as disagreeable to them, as too much 
moisture, cold or snow. They are subject to many disor- 
ders, the greatest part of which are contagious ; supera- 
bundance of fat sometimes kills them, and always prevents 
them from having young ones. They suffer a great deal 
in having young, have frequent abortions, and require 
more care tnan any other domestic animal. 

At One year old, sheep lose the two front teeth of the 
inferior jaw ; and almost every one knows that they have 
no incisive teeth in the superior jaw ; at eighteen months old, 
the two neighbouring teeth of the two first that fell, fall 
also ; and, at three years old, they are all replaced ; they 
are then even, and tolerably white ; but in proportion as 
he animal becomes older, they become uneven and black. 
The age of the ram is also known by his horns, which shew 
themselves in the first year, and frequently from the birth ; 
they grow every year a ring, which is a mark round, and 
continue growing till death. Most commonly, the sheep 
have no horns; but they have bony prominences on their 
heads, in the same part where the horns of the rams grow ; 
there are, notwithstanding, some sheep which have*lwo, 
and even four horns. These sheep are like the others ; 
their horns are five or six inches long, but less turned than 
those of the ram ; and when there are four horns, the two 
exterior ones are shorter than the two others. 

Sheep carry their young five months, and drop them at 
the beginning of the sixth ; they usually produce but one 
lamb, and sometimes two ; in warm climates they may pro- 
duce twice a year, but in cold climates they produce but 
once a year. 

The sheep has great plenty of milk for five or six months. 
This milk is tolerable food for children, and for poor peo- 
ple in the country ; and they make good cheese witn it, 
especially when it is mixed with cow’s milk. 

In dry soils, and in high grounds, where wild thyme and 
other odoriferous herbs abound, the flesh of the sheep is of 
a much better quality than when it is fed in low plain and 
humid valleys, unless these plains are sandy and near the sea ; 
^because then all the herbs imbibe a saltness, and the flesh 
of mutton is no where so good as in these salt meadows ; the 
sheep’s milk is also more abundant, and of a better flavour. 
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as nothing is more pleasing 'to the taste of these animals 
than salt, nothing is more salutary for them, when it is 
given to them in moderation; and in some places they put 
into the sheep-pen a bag of salt, or a salt tone, which they 
will all lick by turns. 

Nothing contributes more to fatten sheep, than to give 
them water in great quantity ; and nothing prevents this 
advantage so much as the heat of the sun. 

We frequently find worms in the livers of animals ; and 
m the Journal des Savans, there is a description of worms 
found in the livers of sheep and oxen, as also in the German 
Eiphemerides. One would think that these singular worms 
were only found in the livers of animals which chew the 
cud ; but Mr. Daubenton has found some which exactly 
resemble them, in the liver of the ass ; and, it is probable, 
that they may be found in the livers of other animals. 
It has also been said, that butterflies have been found in 
the livers of sheep. 

The operation of sheep-sheering is performed once a year. 
In France it is performed in the month of May, after the 
sheep have been well washed, in order to make the wool 
as clean as possible. In April it would be too cold; and if 
they were to wait till the months of June and July, there 
would not be time enough for the wool to grow during the 
summer, to preserve them from the cold in the winter. The 
wool of ewes is usually better, and in greater abundance, 
than that of wethers ; that on the neck, and the top of the 
back, is the best ; that on the thighs, the belly, the tail, 
the throat, &c. is not so good ; and that taken from beasts 
which are sick or dead is the worst ; that which is white, is 
preferable to grey, brown, or black, because in dying it will 
take any colour. For the quality, that which is smooth is 
better than that which is frizzled ; it is also said, that sheep 
whose wool is frizzled, are not so healthy as others. Ano- 
ther considerable advantage may be made of sheep, which 
is, by letting them be on ground we wish to improve. The 
dung, the urine, and the heat of the bodies of these animals, 
will, in a little time, enrich the most exhausted, cold, and 
infertile ground. A hundred sheep, in one summer, will 
enrich eight acres of land for six years. 

The ancients have said, that all animals which chew the 
cud, have suet: but this is only true of the sheep and the 
goat ; and that of the goat is more abundant, whiter, drier, 
firmer, and of a better quality than any other. Grease dif* 
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fers from suet, by being always soft ; instead of which, the 
fat gets harder as it gets colder; and it is mostly about 
the loins that this suet is amassed in the greatest quantities, 
and the left loin has always a larger quantity than the right. 
Sheep have no other fat about them but suet; and this 
matter is so predominant in their habit, that all the extre- 
mities of the body are edged with it ; even the blood con- 
tains a considerable quantity. 

The wool of Italy, Spain, and England, is finer than the 
wool in France. 

Those animals with large, long tails, which are so com- . 
mon in Africa and Asia, and to which travellers have given 
the name of Barbary sheep, appear to be of a different 
species from our sheep, as well as the lamb of America.* 

The Goat. The species of animals are all separated 
by such an interval, that there seems between them only 
the necessary space to draw a line of separation. The ass 
might almost replace the horse ; and, if the species of 
sheep were to fail, that of the goat might supply the loss*. 
The goat, like the sheep, furnishes milk, and even in greater 
abundance; she also has suet in abundance; her hair, 
though rougher than wool, serves, however, to make very 
good stuffs ; and her skin is worth more than the skin of 
the sheep. The flesh of the young goat also nearly resem- 
bles that of the lamb. These auxiliary species are wilder 
and more robust than the principal species. The ass and 
the goat do not require so much care as the horse and the 
sheep ; for they every where find food to support them, 
and bronze equally on plants of all kinds, even coarse 
herbs, and bushes with thorns on them. They are less 
affected with the intemperance of the climate, they can do 
better without the help of man ; and the less depen j- 
ance thev have on us, the more they seem to belong to 
nature. 

Although the goat is a distinct species, and perhaps more 
distant from that of the sheep, than the species of the ass is 
from that of the horse, yet the goat will willingly couple 
with the sheep, as the ass with the mare, and are sometimes 
prolific ; but they have never introduced any intermediate 
species between the goat and the sheep. These two species 
are distinct, remaining constantly separated, and always at 
the same distance from each other, and have never been 
* Sec Chapter xvii. 
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changed by this mixture, or produced any new stock, or new 
breed of intermediate animals ; for they have, at most, only 
produced different individuals, which has no influence on 
the unity of each primitive species, and which, on the con- 
trary, confirms the reality of their different characteristics. 

The goat has naturally more understanding, and can 
shift better for herself than the sheep ; she comes volunta- 
rily, and is easily familiarized ; she is sensible of caresses, 
and capable of attachment ; she is also stronger, lighter, 
more agile, and less timid than the sheep ; she is lively, 
capricious, and lascivious. 

Goats are fond of straying in solitary places, are fond of 
climbing up steep places, sleeping on the tops of rocks, 
and on the brink of precipices. 

The inconstancy of this animal’s nature is shewn by the 
irregularity of her actions ; she walks, stops short, runs, 
jumps, advances, retreats, shews, then hides herself, or flies, 
and this all from caprice, or without any other determinate 
cause than her whimsical vivacity : and all the suppleness 
of the organs, all the nerves of the body, are scarcely suf- 
ficient for the petulance and rapidity of these motions, 
which are all natural to her. 

That these animals are naturally fond of mankind, and 
that in uninhabited places they do not become wild, the 
following anecdote serves to confirm. In l()9S, an English 
vessel having put into harbour at the island of Bonavista, 
two negroes presented themselves on board, and offered the 
English as many goats as they chose to carry away. On 
the captain manifesting a degree of surprise at this offer, 
the negroes observed there were but twelve persons in 
all the island ; that the goats multiplied so fast, that they 
became troublesome ; end that, far from having any trou- 
ble in taking them, they followed them with a kind of ob- 
stinacy, like domestic animals. 

Goats go five months with young, and bring forth at the 
beginning of the sixth month ; they suckle the young ones 
for about a month or five weeks ; so that it may be reckon- 
ed about six-and-twenty weeks from the time of their 
coupling till the time that the young kid begins to eat. The 

{ joat generally produces one kid, sometimes two, very rare- 
y three, and never more than four ; and she brings forth 
young, from a year or eighteen months, to seven years. 
The knobs in the horns, and their teeth ascertain their age. 
The number of teeth is not always the same in female 
goats ; but they have usually fewer than the male goat. 
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#hich has also the hair rougher, and the beard and the 
^floras longer. These animals, like oxen and sheep, have 
feur stomachs, and chew the cud. This species 19 more 
diffused than the sheep ; and goats like ours, are found in 
several parts of the world, only in Guinea, and other warm 
countries, they are smaller; but in Muscovy, and other cold 
climates, they are larger. The goats of Angora and of 
Syria, have ears hanging down, but arc of the same 
species with ours ; they mix and produce together, even in 
our climate ; the males have horns almost as long as the 
common goat ; but the circumference and directions are 
very different ; they are extended horizontally on each side 
of the head, and form spirals, somewhat like a worm. The 
horns of the female are short, and first turn round back" 
wards, then bend down, and turn round before, 90 much that 
they end near the eyes ; and in some their circumference 
and direction vary. The male and female goat of Angora, 
which I have seen, are such as I have described ; and these 
goats, like all the animals of Syria, have the hair very long 
and thick, and so fine, that stuffs have been made of it, al" 
most as handsome and glossy as our silks. It is, in fact, 
what is commonly termed mohair . 

The Swin e. I shall treat of the swine, the hog of Siam* 
and the wild boar, at the same time, because they form all 
three but one and the same species ; onte is wild, the other 
two are domestic. f 

Aristotle first divided quadrupeds into beasts *with the 
hoof entire, those with cloven feet, and the species which 
have claws ; and he allows that the hog is of an ambiguoui 
nature ; but the only reason he gives, is, that in Illyria 
swine are found which have hoofs, and in some other parts 
a species which have claws. This animal is also a kind of 
exception to the two general rules of nature, viz. that the 
larger animals are, the fewer young they produce at a birth ; 
ana that of all animals, those which nave claws are the 
most prolific. The hog, though in its make greatly above 
the middling size, produces more than any such animal^ 
or, indeed, than any other quadruped. 

To the singularities we have already related, we shall 
add another, which is, that the fat of the hog is different 
from that of almost all other quadruped animals, not only 
in its consistence and quality, but also in its position in the 
body of the animal. The fat of man, and of animals which 
have no tallow, such as the dog, the horse, &c. is mixed 
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equally with the flesh ; the suet in the ram, the goat, the 
stag, &c. is found only in the extremities of the flesh; but 
the fat of the hog is neither mixed with the flesh, nor col- 
lected at the extremities of it ; it covers it all over, and forms 
a thick, distinct, and continued bed or layer, between the 
flesh and the skin. The hog has this in common with the 
whale, and other cetaceous animals, the fat of which is only 
a kind of lard, nearly of the same consistence, but more 
oily than that of the hog. This lard in cetaceous animals 
also forms beneath the skin a bed of many inches in thick- 
ness, which envelopes the flesh. 

There are only the hog, and two or three other species of 
animals, which have defensive or canine teetli very long : 
they differ from the other teeth, by coming out at the front, 
and growing during their whole lives. In the elephant and 
sea-cow, they are cylindrical, and some feet in length ; in 
the wild-boar and male hog, they are partly bent in form 
of a circle ; and I have seen them from nine to ten inches 
in length. They are not very deep in the socket, and have 
also, like those of the elephant, a cavity at the superior ex- 
tremity ; but the elephant and sea-cow have only these de- 
fensive teeth in the superior jaw, and even want canine 
teeth in the inferior jaw; instead of which, the male hog 
and wild boar have them in both jaws, and those of the in- 
ferior are the most useful to the animal : these arc also the 
most dangerous ; for it is with these lower tusks the wild 
boar wounds. 

Of sill quadrupeds, the hog appears the most rough and 
unpolished. His voraciousness apparently depends on the 
continual necessity which lie has to fill the vast capaciousness 
of his stomach.. It is the roughness of the hair, the hardness 
of the skin, and the thickness of the fat, which render these 
animals so insensible to blows. Mice have been known to 
lodge in their backs, and eat their fat and their skin, without 
their seeming sensible of it. Their other senses are good ; 
and the huntsmen know that wild boars both see, hear, and 
smell, at a great distance ; since, in order to surprise them, 
they wait in silence during the night, and place themselves 
under the wind, to prevent the boars perceiving their smell, 
of which they are sensible at a great distance, and which al- 
ways immediately makes them change their road. 

This imperfection in the senses of the taste and touch, is 
still more augmented by a distemper which is called the 
meazles, and which renders them almost absolutely insensible. 
This disorder proceeds in general from the coarseness of their 
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food; for the wild boar, which usually lives on corn, fruits, 
acorns, and roots, is not subject to this distemper, any 
more than the young pig whilst it sucks. This is only to 
be prevented by keeping the domestic hog in a clean stable, 
and giving him plenty of wholesome food : by this means 
his flesh will become excellent to the taste, and the lard firm 
and brittle, if, as I have seen practised, he is kept for a fort- 
night or three weeks before he is killed, in a clean stable, 
without litter, giving him no other food than dry corn ; for 
this purpose we should cliuse a swine of about a year old, 
full of flesh and fat. 

The Wild Boar is hunted by dogs, or else taken by 
surprise in the night by the light of the moon. As he runs 
but slowly, leaves a strong odour behind him, defends him- 
self against the dogs, and wounds them dangerously, so he 
should not be hunted by dogs designed for the stag and the 
goat ; for this hunting spoils their scent, snd teaches them 
to go slowly. The oldest only should be attacked, and 
these are easily known by their traces ; a young wild boar, 
of three years old, is difficult tb take, because he runs a 
great way without stopping ; instead of which, a wild boar 
that is older, does not run far, suffers himself to be closely 
hunted, and has no great fear of the dogs. In the day, 
he usually bides himself in the thickest and most unfre- 
quented part of the wood, and in the evening, and at night, 
he goes out to seek for food. In summer, when the corn 
is ripe, it is easy to surprize him; but mostly so among 
oats, where he frequents every night. As soon as he is 
killed, the hunters immediately cut out the testes, the smell of 
which is so strong, that if five or six hours were to elapse 
without cutting them out, all the flesh would be infected ; 
and in an old wild boar the head only is good to eat ; instead 
of which, the flesh of the young wild boar is extremely 
delicate. 

No person that has lived in the country ever so little, is 
ignorant of the profits arising from the hog : his flesh sells 
for more than that of the ox, the lard is valuable, the blood, 
the bowels, the viscera, the feet, and the tongue, when pro- 
perly prepared, are all fit to eat. The dun^ of the hog is 
much colder than that of other animals, ana should not be 
used for any but hot and dry lands. The skin has its use, 
for saddles are made of it ; and brooms, brushes, and pencil- 
brushes are made of the hair. The flesh of this animal takes 
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salt and salt-petre better than any other, and will keep longer 
salted. 

This species, though abundant, and greatly spread in 
Europe, in Africa, and in Asia, was not, however* found on 
the Continent of the New World. They were transported 
by the Spaniards, who have carried black hogs to the Con- 
tinent, and to almost all the large islands of America; they 
are multiplied, and become wild in many places; and re- 
semble our wild boars, with this difference, that the 
body is shorter, the head larger, and the skin thicker, 
and domestic hogs, in warm climates, are all black like wild 
boars. 

The Hog of Siam, resembles the wild boar more 
than the common hog. One of the most evident 
signs of degeneration is the ears, which become much 
more supple when the animal changes intothe domestic 
state : in short, those of the domestic hog are not near so 
stiff, are much longer, and more pendant, than those of 
the wild boar, which should be looked on as the model of 
the species. 


CHAP. VIII. 

On another class of domestic animals — The dog — Its varieties — 
Of the cat , fyc. 

The Dog. 

nnHE largeness of the make, the elegance of the form, the 
strength of the body, the freedom of the motions, 
and all the exterior qualities, are not the noblest properties 
in an animated being; and, as in mankind, understanding 
is preferred to figure, courage to strength, and sentiment to 
beauty; so the interior qualities are those which we esteem 
most in animals ; for it is in these that they differ from the 
automaton, it is by these they are raised above the vege- 
table, and made to approach nearer to ourselves ; it is their 
sense which ennobles their being, which regulates, which 
enlivens it, which commands the organs, makes the mem- 
bers active, gives birth to desire, and gives to matter pro- 
gressive motion, will, and life. 

The dog, independently of his beauty, vivacity, strength, 
and swiftness, has all the interior qualities which can attract 
the regard of man. The tame dog comes to lay at his 
masters feet his courage, strength, and talents, and waits 
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his orders to use them ; he consults, interrogates, and be- 
seeches ; the glance of his eye is sufficient; he understands 
the signs of his will. Without the vices of man, he l\as all 
the ardour of sentiment; and what is more, he has fidelity 
and constancy in his affections ; no ambition, no interest, 
no desire of revenge, no fear but that of displeasing him ; 
he is all zeal, all warmth, and all obedience ; more sensible 
to the remembrance of benefits than of wrongs, he soon 
forgets, or only remembers them to make his attachment 
the stronger ; far from irritating, or running away, he even 
exposes himself to new proofs ; he licks the hand which is 
the cause of his pain, he only opposes it by his cries, and 
at length entirely disarms it by his patience and submission. 

More docile and flexible than any other animal, the dog 
is not only instructed in a short time, but he even conforms 
himself to the motions, manners, and habits of those who 
command him ; he has all the manners of the house where 
he inhabits ; like the other domestics, he is disdainful with 
the great, and rustic in the country, always attentive to 
his master; and striving to anticipate the wants of Ilia 
friends, he gives no attention to indifferent persons, and 
declares war against those whose station make them im- 
portunate; he knows them by their dress, their voice, their 
gestures, and prevents their approach. When the care of 
the house is intrusted to him during the night, he becomes 
more fiery and sometimes ferocious ; he watches, he walks 
his rounds, he scents strangers afar off; and, if they hap- 
pen to stop, or attempt to break in, he flics to oppose them, 
and, by reiteraled barkings, efforts, and ciies of passion, 
he gives the alarm. As furious against men of prey as 
against devouring animals, he flies upon, wounds, and tears 
them, and lakes from them what they were endeavouring 
to steal ; hut, content with having conquered, he rests him- 
self on the spoils, will not touch it even to satisfy his ap- 
petite, and at once gives an example of courage, temper- 
ance, and fidelity. 

Thus we may see of what importance this species is in the 
order of nature. By supposing for a moment that they had 
never existed ; without the assistance of the dog, how could 
man have been able to tame, and reduce into slavery, other 
animals? How could he have discovered, hunted, and 
destroyed, wild and obnoxious animals ? To keep himself 
in safety, and to render himself master of the living universe, 
it was necessary to begin by making himself friends among 
animals, in order to oppose them to others. The first art 
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then, of mankind, was the education of dogs, and the 
fruit of this art was the conquest and peaceable possession 
of the earth. 

The dog, faithful to man, will always preserve a portion 
of empire, and a degree of superiority over other animals ; 
lie commands them, and reigns himself at the head of a flock 
where he makes himself better understood than the voice of 
the shepherd ; safety, order, and discipline are the fruits of 
his vigilance and activity ; they are a people who are sub- 
missive to him, whom he conducts and protects, and against 
whom he never employs force unless it be to maintain peace. 
But it is above all in war against those animals which are 
his enemies, or which are independent, that his courage 
shines forth, that his understanding is displayed, and that 
his natural and acquired talents are united. As soon as the 
sound of the horn, or the voice of the huntsman, has given 
the signal of an approaching war, tilled with a new ardour, 
the dog expresses his joy by the most lively transports, and 
shews by his motions, and cries of impatience, his desire 
to combat and to conquer ; then, walking in silence, he 
searches to know the place where his enemy is, to discover, 
and surprise him ; he seeks out his traces, he follows them 
step by step, and, by different cries, indicates the time, the 
distance, the species, aud even the age of what he is in 
pursuit of. 

In deserts, and depopulated countries, there are wild dogs, 
which in their manners differ only from wolves, by the fa- 
cility with which they are tamed ; they unite also in large 
troops, to hunt and attack by force wild boars and bulls, 
and even lions and tigers. In America, the wild dogs 
spring from a breed anciently domestic,- having been trans- 
ported from Europe ; and having been either forgotten or 
abandoned in these deserts, they are multiplied to such a de- 
gree, that they go in troops to inhabited places, where they 
attack the cattle, and will sometimes even insult the inhabi- 
tants. They are then obliged to drive them away by force, and 
to kill them like other ferocious animals; and, in fact, dogs 
are such, till they become acquainted with man : but when 
we approach them with gentleness, they grow tame, soon 
become familiar, and remain faithfully attached to their 
masters; instead of which, the wolf although taken young, 
and brought up in the house, is only gentle in his youth, 
never loses his desire for prey, and, sooner or later, gives 
himself up to his fondnes for rapine and destruction. 
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The dog may be said to be the only animal whose fidelity 
may be put to the proof ; the only one which always knows 
his master and his friends ; the only one which, as soon as 
ail unknown person arrives, perceives it; the only one 
which understands his own name, and which knows the 
domestic call ; the only one which has not confidence in 
himself alone ; the only one which, when he has lost.his 
master, and cannot find him, calls him by his lamentations 
the only one which in a long journey, a journey that, per- 
haps, he has been but once, will remember the way, find 
find the road ; the only one, in fine, whose talents are evi- 
dent, and whose education is always good. 

Of all animals, moreover, the dog is most susceptible of 
impressions, and most easily taught by moral causes ; he is 
also, above all other creatures, most subject to the variety 
and other alterations caused by physical influence. The 
temperament, the faculties, and habits of the body vary 
prodigiously, and the shape is not uniform : in the same 
country, one dog is very different from another dog, and 
the species is quite different in itself in different climates. 

But what is most difficult to ascertain in the numerous 
variety of different races, is the character of the primitive 
and original breed. How are we to know the effects pro- 
duced by the influence of the climate, food, &c. ? 

As amongst domestic animals, the dog is, above all others, 
that which is most attached to man; that which, living 
like man, lives also the most irregularly ; that in which 
sentiment predominates enough to render him docile, 
obedient, and susceptible of all impressions, and even of all 
constraint, it is not astonishing, that of all animals this 
should also be that in which we find the greatest variety, 
not only in figure, in height, and in colour, but in every 
other quality. 

There are also some circumstances, which still concur to 
this change : the dog in general lives but a short time ; he 

! )roduces frequently, and in pretty large numbers ; and as 
le is perpetually beneath the eyes of man, as soon as by a 
chance usual to nature, there may have been found among 
some individuals, singularities, or apparent varieties, en- 
deavours may have been used in order to perpetuate them, 
by uniting together these singular individuals, as we do at 
present, when we want to^procure new breeds of dogs, and 
other animals. 

Dogs which have been abandoned in the deserts of Ame- 
rica, and have lived wild for a hundred and fifty, or two 
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hundred years, though changed from their original breed 
since they are sprung from domestic dogs, have, notwith- 
standing this long space of time, retained, at least, in part, 
their primitive form, and travellers report that they resem- 
ble our greyhound. These wild dogs, however, are ex- 
tremely tnin and light ; and as the greyhound does not differ 
much from the cur, or from the dog which we will call the 
shepherd’s dog, it is natural to think, that these wild dogs 
are rather of this species, than real greyhounds ; since on 
the other side, antient travellers have said, that the dogs of 
Canada had the ears straight like foxes, and resembled the 
middle-sized mastiff*, that is, our shepherd’s dog, and that 
those of the deserts of the Antillers isles had also the head 
and ears very long, and in appearance very much resemble 
foxes. 

Besides this, in searching with a view to find what tra- 
vellers have said of the forms of dogs of different countries, 
we find, that dogs of cold climates have all long snouts 
and straight ears ; that those of Lapland are small, that their 
ears are straight, and their snouts pointed ; that those of 
Siberia, known by the name of wolf-dogs, are larger than 
those of Lapland ; but that they have also the ears straight, 
the hair rough, and the snout pointed ; that those of Ice- 
land have also some resemblance to those of Siberia; and 
that, even in warm climates, such as the Cape of Good 
Hope, the dogs natural to the countries have sharp snouts, 
straight ears , the tail dragging on the ground, and the hair 
shining, but long and frizzled. 

We may presume, then, with some appearance of truth, 
that the shepherd’s dog is, of all dogs, that which approaches 
nearest to the primitive races of this species ; since, in all 
countries inhabited by savages, or, at least, by men half- 
civilized, the dogs resemble this breed more than any other ; 
since, on the whole continent of the new world, they had 
no other ; since they are to be found only in the north and 
south of our continent, and since, in France and England, 
where this species* is usually called the shepherd’s dog, and 
in other temperate climates, it is still more numerous; 
though we are much more occupied in giving birth to, or 
in multiplying, the breeds which are more pleasing, than 
preserving those which are more useful, and which we have 
disdained and abandoned to the peasants who have the care 
of our flocks. 

The dog, when he is born, is not entirely finished. In 
this species, as in those of all animals which produce, in 
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great numbers, the young ones, at the time of their birth, 
are not so perfect as those of animals which only produce 
one or two. Dogs are commonly born with their eyes shut : 
the two eye-lids are not only closed, but adhere by a mem- 
brane, ivhieh breaks away as soon as the muscle of the su- 
perior eye-lid is become strong enough to raise itself, and 
to overcome this obstacle ; and the greater number of dogs 
have not their eyes open till the tenth or twelfth day. At 
this time, the bones of the skull are not finished, the body 
is puffed out, the snout is swelled, and they have not their 
proper form ; but in less than a month they learn to make 
use of all their senses, and begin to have strength and a 
swift growth. In the fourth month, they have some of their 
teeth ; and these, as in other animals, are soon replaced 
by others, which do not fall out again : they have in all 
forty-two teeth. 

Bitches go with young nine weeks, that is, sixty-three 
days, but never less than sixty. Length of life in dogs is 
like that of other animals, proportioned to the time required 
for their growth ; for if they are about two years in growing, 
so they live also twice seven years. 

In the Memoirs, of the Academy of sciences, we find the 
history of a bitch, which having been accidentally left be- 
hind in a country-house, subsisted forty clays without any 
other food than the stuff or the wool of a mattrass that she 
had torn. Water seems to be still more necessary for dogs 
than food : they drink frequently and abundantly ; and it is 
even a vulgar opinion, that if they want water for any 
length of time, they become mad. 

To give a clearer idea of the order of dogs, of their ge- 
neration in different climates, and of the mixture of their 
breeds, I here join a table, or rather a kind of genealogical 
tree, in which, with a glance of the eye, all the different 
varieties of the species may be seen. 

The shepherd's dog is the stock or body of the tree. This 
dog, transported into the rigorous climate of the North, 
as into Lanland, for example, has become ugly and 'small; 
he seems, however, to have been kept up, and even brought 
to perfection, in Iceland, Russia, and Siberia, where the 
climate is rather less rigorous, and where the people are 
more civilised. These changes have been occasioned by the 
influence of climate alone, which has produced no great 
alteration in the form ; for all these dogs have straight ears, 
long and thick hair, and a wild look. 
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The same shepherd's dogs, transported into temperate 
climates, and among people who are quite civilized, such as 
those of England, France, or Germany, lose their savage 
air, their straight ears, their long, thick, and rougher* and 
become mastiff, hound , or bull-dog , by the^fh^ce 
mate merely. Of the mastiff, and the bulMfag, the* ^prs 
are still partly straight, or only half-pendant ; and in their* 
manners and sanguinary disposition they resemble the dog 
from which they drew their origin. The hound is the most 
distant of the three : the long pendant ears, the docility, 
gentleness, and, we may say, timidity of this dog, are so 
many proofs of the great degeneration, or, better, perhaps, 
to express it, the great perfection, which a long state of 
subjection has produced, joined to a careful, and well-fol- 
lowed education. 

The hound, the setting*dog, and the terrier , are only one 
and the same race of dogs ; for it has been remarked, that 
the same birth has produced setting-dogs, terriers, and 
hounds, though the hound bitch has only been covered by 
one of the three dogs. 

The beagle , and almost all sorts of dogs transported into 
Spain and Barbary, have the hair fine, long, and thick, and 
become spaniels and barbets . The great and little spaniel, 
which differ only in size, when transported into England, 
change their colour from black to white, and, by the influ- 
ence of the climate, are become large, small, and shaggy : 
to these we may also join the terrier, which is but a black 
beagle, like the others, but with liver-coloured marks on 
the fore feet, the eye, and the snout. 

The shepherd’s dog, transported to the north, is become 
a large Dane , and into the south, is become a greyhound . 
The large greyhounds come from the Levant; those of a 
middling size from Italy : and greyhounds from the latter 
of these places, when transported into England, become 
smaller greyhounds. 

The large Danes, transported into Ireland, Ukrain, Tar- 
tary, Epirus, and Albania, are become large Irish dogs , and 
in size surpass all the rest qf the species. 

The bull-dog,, transported from England into Denmark, 
is become a small Dane / and this small Dane, when trans- 
ported into warm climates, loses its hair entirely, and be- 
comes the naked Turk dog . All these races with their va- 
rieties, have been produced solely by the influence of cli- 
mate, joined to the effect of their rood* and of a careful 
Vol. I. 9. 
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education ; the other dogs are not of a pure race* and come 
from a mixture of these first races. 

The greyhound, and the shepherd’s dog, have produced 
themongrel greyhound , which is called the greyhound with 
wolf’s clothing. Of this mongrel the snout is not so slender 
as that of the Turkish greyhound, which is very rare in 
France. 

The large Dane, and the large Spaniel, have produced 
together the dog of Calabria , which is a handsome dog 
with long, thick hair, and which is taller than the larger 
mastiff. 

The spaniel and the terrier produce another kind of dog, 
which is called the Burgundy spaniel . The spaniel and 
the little Dane produce the lion-dog) which is very scarce. 

The dogs with long, fine, and curled hair, which are 
called dogs of Burgos , and which are of the size of the 
largest barbets, come from the large spaniel and the barbet. 

The little barbet comes from the small spaniel and the 
barbet. 

The bull-dog produces, with the mastiff, a mongrel, 
which is called the strong bull-dog, and is mu^, larger 
than the real bull-dog, and approaches the bull-dog more 
than the mastiff. 

The pug comes from the English bull-dog, and the lit* 
tie Dane. 

All these races are simple mongrels, and come from 
the mixture of two pure races ; but there are also other 
dogs which may be called double mongrels, because they 
come from the mixture of a pure race, and of one already 
mixed. 

The shock-dog is a double mongrel, which comes from 
the pug and the small Dane. 

The dog of Alicant is also a double mongrel, which 
comes from the pug and the little spaniel. 

The Maltese , or lap-dog, is a double mongrel, and 
comes from the small spaniel and the barbet. 

The Cat, — though an animal of prey, is a useful do*- 
mestic. It is neither wanting in sagacity nor sentiment ; 
but its attachments are stronger to places than to' persons. 
The form of its body corresponds with its disposition. 
The cat is handsome, light, adroit, cleanly, ; and voluptu* 
ous 2 he loves ease, and searches out the softest furniture 
ih order to repose qg, and rest himself. 
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Cats go with young fifty-five ou fifty-six days ; they are 
not so prolific as dogs, and their usual number is four* five, 
or six. Young cats are gay, lively, pretty, and would be 
very proper to amuse children, if the strokes of their paws 
were not to be feared. Their disposition, which id an 
enemy to all restraint, renders them incapable of a regular 
education. We are told, nevertheless, of the Greek Friars 
of Cyprus, having taught cats to hunt, take, catch, and 
destroy the serpents with which that island was infested ; 
their scent, which in the dog is an^ eminent quality, is far 
from being good, and therefore they do not pursue animals 
which they no longer see ; they do not hunt, but wait and 
attack them by surprise. 

The m 09 t immediate physical cause of this inclination, 
which they have to spy out, and surprise other animals, 
comes from the advantage which they receive from the par- 
ticular conformation of their eyes. The pupil, in man, as 
well as in the greater part of animals, is capable of a cer- 
tain degree of contraction and dilatation ; it enlarges a lit- 
tle when there is no light, and contracts when it becomes 
too strong. 

In the eye of the cat, and of nocturnal birds, this con- 
traction and dilatation are so considerable, that the pupil, 
which in obscurity is large and round, becomes, in broad 
day, long and narrow like a line ; and for this reason these 
animals see better during the night than during the day, the 
form of the pupil being always round when it is not con- 
strained. During the day, there is a continual contraction 
in the eyes of the cat, and it is only by effort, as it were, 
that he sees in a strong light ; whereas at twilight, the pu- 
pil resuming its natural form, he sees perfectly, and pro- 
fits from this advantage to know, attack, and surprise 
other animals. 

Cats seem to have a natural dread of water, cold and bad 
smells. They are very fond of perfumes, and gladly suffer 
themselves to be taken and caressed by persons who use 
them. The scent of Valerian has so powerful and so deli- 
cious an effect on them, that they appear transported with 
pleasure by it ; and in order to preserve this plant in gar- 
dens, it is common to surround it with a close fence. 'Cats 
Will smell it from afar, will run and rub themselves with it, 
and will pass and repass so often over it, as to destroy it 
hi ft short time. 

As they are exceedingly cleanly, and as their coat is al- 
ways dry and shining, their hair easily electrifies ; and 
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sparks are seen to come from it, when rubbed with the 
hand in any dark place. Their eyes shine in the dark, 
ahnost like diamonds, and reflect outwardly during the 
night, the light which they may be said to nave imbibed 
during the day. 

In this climate, we know but one species of the wild cat ; 
and it appears from the testimony of travellers, that this 
species is found in almost all climates, without any great 
variety. There were some of them on the continent of 
the New World before it Was discovered: a huntsman car. 
ried one which he had found in the woods to Christopher 
Columbus ; this cat was of the common size, the hair of 
a dark grey, with the tail very .ong, and very strong. 
There are some of the same sort of wild cats in Peru, 
though they had no tame ones ; and there are also some in 
Canada, in the country of the Illenoiese, &c. They have 
been seen in several parts of Africa, as in Guinea, at the 
Gold Coast ; at Madagascar, where the original inhabi- 
tants had even domestic cats ; at the Cape of Good Hope, 
where Kolbe says, there are also, though in a small num- 
ber, wild cats of a blue colour; and these blue, or rather 
slate-coloured cats, are found again m Asia. 

in general it may be remarked, that of all the climates 
of the inhabited earth, those of Spain and Syria are the most 
favourable to the beautiful varieties of nature. The sheep, 
the goats, the dogs, the cats, the rabbits, &c. of those 
countries have the finest wool, the most beautiful and the 
longest hair, the most agreeable and the most varied colours. 
The colour of the wild cat, and its hair, like those of most 
other wild animals, are rather coarse ; when tamed, the lat- 
ter becomes softer, the former more variegated ; and in the 
favourable climate of Chorasan and Syria, the latter becomes 
longer, liner, more copious, the former uniformly softened ; 
the black and red changing into a transparent brown, and 
the dark brown into an ash-grey. By comparing a wild cat 
of our forests with one of those of Chorasan or Syria, we 
shall find that the only difference between them consists in 
this shaded variety of colours ; and as these animals have 
more or less white upon the belly and the sides, it is easy to 
conceive, that, in order to have cats entirely white, and with 
long hair, such as we properly term cats of Angora , we 
have only to delect from this race those which are most 
white on the belly and the sides, and to unite them toge- 
ther, in like manner^ is done with rabbits, with dogs, 
with goats, with stag^l with deer, &c. In the province of 
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Pe-chi-ly, in China, there are cats with long hair, and 
pendant ear&, of which the Chinese ladies are exceedingly 
fond. These domestic cats, with pendant ears, of which we 
do not possess a more ample description, are, doubtless, still 
more remote than those with straight ears, from the race of 
the wild cat, which, nevertheless, is the original and pri- 
mitive race of all cats. 


CHAP. IX. 

Of certain intermediate Animals between wild and domes- 
tic.*— The Stag , or Red Deer. — Of the Fallow-deer, 

the Roebuck , fyc. 

T'lIE STAG is one of those mild, tranquil, innocent ani- 
mals, which seem as if they were created solely to adorn 
and animate the solitude of the forests, and to occupy, re- 
mote from man, the peaceful retreats of Nature. His light 
and elegant form ; nis flexible, yet nervous limbs ; his 
head rather adorned, than armed, with a living substance, 
which, like the branch of a tree, is every year renewed ; his 
size, his swiftness, his strength, sufficiently distinguish him 
from the rest of the inhabitants of the forest. 

The old stags shed their horns first, which happens about 
the end of February, or the beginning of March. Stags in 
their seventh year do not undergo this change till the mid- 
dle or the end of March ; nor do those in their sixth year, 
till the month of April. 

After they have shed their horns, they separate from 
each other ; the very young ones alone associating toge- 
ther. They remain no longer in covert ; they seek the 
beautiful parts of the country, the groves, ana the open 
coppices, where they remain all the summer, till they re- 
cover the antlers which were wont to adorn their brows ; 
and, during this season, they carry their heads low, for 
fear of striking them against the branches ; for they are 
exceedingly tender till they arrive at perfection. The horns 
of the oldest stags are scarcely half repaired by the month 
of May ; nor do they attain their full length and hardness 
till about the end of July. The horns of the young stag 
are very late shed, and very late recovered ; but when these 
are completely lengthened, and are become quite bard, 
they rub them against the trees, in order io clear them 
from the scurf with which they arexofbred. 
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The hinds, or females, carry their young eight months 
and a few days. They are not all prolific ; and one sort 
there is in particular which is always barren. The fawn 
retain^ this appellation no longer than till it is six months 
old ; then the knobs begin to appear and it takes the name 
of a knobber, which it bears till these knobs are lengthened 
to so many points, whence they are termed prickets, or 
brockets. It does not quit its mother early, though it grows 
fast, but follows her all the summer. In winter, the hinds, 
the knobbers, the prickets, and the young stags, resort to 
the herd, forming troops, which are more numerous in 
proportion as the season is more severe. In spring they 
divide, the hinds retiring to bring forth their young ; and 
at this time there is scarcely any but the prickets and the 
young stags, which go together. In general, the stags are 
inclined to remain with each other, and to roam abroad 
in companies ; it is only from fear or necessity that they 
are ever found dispersed, or separated. 

The growth of tne horns appears to depend on the redun- 
dancy of the fluids, and lias a near connection with the 

P roduction of the seminal fluid, since, when castrated, the 
orns of the stag cease to grow. The beauty of this, as 
indeed of every part, depends much upon their food ; for 
a stag which lives in a plentiful country, where he feeds at 
his ease, where he is neither disturbed by men nor dogs, 
where, after having eaten without interruption, he may lie 
down and ruminate in quiet, has always a beautiful head, 
high, open, palmated, large, and well-adorned at top, broad 
and curled at bottom, with a great number of long and 
strong antlers ; whereas, in a country where he has neither 
sufficient food nor repose, his head will be in these respects 
the reverse, insomuch, that it is no difficult matter to dis- 
tinguish by the horns of a stag, whether or not he inhabits a 
plentiful and quiet country, and whether or not he has been 
well nourished. 

The branches which sprout from the head of the stag, in 
their make and growth, resemble those of a tree ; their sub- 
stance also is, perhaps, more of the nature of wood than of 
bone : it is, as it were, a vegetable grafted Upon an animal, 
which partakes of the nature of both, and forms one of 
those shades by which Nature always approximates two 
extremes. 

The stag passes his whole life in the alternatives of pleni- 
tude and want, of corpulence and leanness, of healtn and 
sickness, without having his constitution much affected by 
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the violence of the change; nor is the duration of his life 
inferior to that of other animals, which are not subject to 
such vicissitudes. As he is five or six years in growing, so 
he generally lives seven times that number of years ; that 
is, thirty-five or forty years. What has been reported, 
therefore, concerning the prodigious longevity of the stag, 
is without any good foundation, though supported by the 
story of one which was taken by Charles Vi. in the forest 
of Senlis, with a collar round nis neck whereon was in- 
scribed, 44 Caesar hoc me donavit and people chose 
rather to believe that this animal had lived a thousand 
years, and had received this collar from a Roman Em- 
peror, than to conclude that he might come from Ger- 
many, where the Emperors have always assumed the title 
of Caesar. 

The horns of the stag continue to increase in bulk and 
height from the second year to the eighth ; they remain 
beautiful, and much the same, during tneir vigour of life; 
but as their body declines with age, so do their horns de- 
cline also. 

It is but seldom that our stags have more than twenty or 
twenty-two antlers even when their head is in its most 
beautiful state ; and, as the size of the stag’s head depends 
on the quantity of his food, so the quality of his horns is 
foundalso to depend on the kindof nourishment he receives; 
it is, like the wood of the forest, large, soft, and light, in 
moist and fertile countries ; and, on the contrary, short, 
hard, and heavy, in such as are dry and barren. 

The most common colour of the stag is yellow, though 
there are many found of a brown, and many of a red colour. 
White stags are much more uncommon, and seem to be 
stags become domestic. The colour of the horns, like that 
of the hair, seems in particular to depend on the nature 
and age of the animal. The horns of the young stags are 
whiter than those of the old ones. Of those stags also 
whose hair is of a light yellow, the horns are often of a sal- 
low hue, and disagreeable to the eye. 

This animal seems to have good eyes, an exquisite 9mell, 
and an excellent ear. When he would hearken to any 
thing, he raises his head, pricks up his ears, and then he 
hears from a great distance. When he issues from a little 
coppice, or some other spot half covered, he stops, in order 
to takeafull view around him, and then snuffs up the wind, 
in order to, try whether he can discover the scent ofaught 
than may give him disturbance. Though naturally rather 
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simple, he is yet fair from being destitute of curiosity and 
cunning. If any one whistles, or calls aloud to him from a 
great distance, he instantly stops short, and gazes with fixed 
attention, with even a kind of admiration ; and if he sees 
neither arms nor dogs, he passes along quietly, and without 
altering his* pace. With equal tranquillity and pleasure he 
seems also to listen to the shepherd's pipe, or flagelet ; and 
the huntess,in order to embolden them, sometimes use these 
instruments. In general, he fears men much less than he 
does dogs, and entertains neither distrust nor artifice, but in 
proportion as he is disturbed. He eats slowly, chooses his 
food and seeks afterwards to repose himself, that he may 
ruminate at leisure, though the act of rumination he does 
not seem to perform with the same ease as the ox ; nor is 
it without undergoing much violence, that the stag can 
throw up the food contained in his first stomach. He sel- 
dom drinks in the winter, and seldomer still in the spring. 

The Fallow-Deer. No two animals can be more 
nearly allied than the stag and the fallow-deer ; and yet no 
two animals keep more distinct, or avoid each other with 
more fixed animosity. They are never seen to herd in the 
same place ; it is even vare, unless they have been trans- 
ported thither, to fu*d fallow-deer in a country where stags 
are numerous. Theyseem to be of a nature less robust and 
less savage than the stag ; they are found but rarely wild 
in the forests, and are bred up in parks, where they are, as 
it were, half domestic. 

England is the country of Europe where they most abound ; 
and there their flesh, which dogs are observed to prefer to 
that of all other animals, is held in no smal^ estimation. It 
seems to be an animal formed for a temperate climate ; for 
it is never found in Russia, and very rarely in the forests of 
Sweden, or in any other northern country ; and as the 
fallow-deer is an animal less savage, more delicate, and, in- 
deed, it may be added, more domestic than the stag, it is 
likewise subject to a greater number of varieties. Reside 
the common deer, and the white deer, we know of several 
other kinds still ; the deer of Spain, for example, which 
are almost as large as stags, but whose neck is more slender, 
whose colour is more obscure, and whose tail is rather 
black than white underneath, and longer than that of the 
common deer; the deer of Virginia, which are almost as 
large as those of Spain ; other deer, whose forehead is com-< 
pressed and flattened between the eyes, whose ears and tail 
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are longer than those of the common deer, and of whose 
hind legs the hoofs are marked with a white spot ; and 
others, which are spotted or streaked with white, black, 
and yellow ; and others still, which are entirely black. 

The horns of the buck, like those of the stag, are shed 
every year, and take nearly the same time for repairing. 

It frequently happens, that a herd of fallow-deer is seen 
to divide into parties, and to engage each other with great 
ardour. Each seems desirous of gaining some favourite 
spot of the park for pasture, and of driving the vanquished 
party into the coarser and more disagreeable parts. Each 
of these factions has its particular chief, namely, the oldest 
and the strongest of each herd. These lead on to the en • 
gagement ; and the rest follow under their direction. Their 
combats are singular enough, from the disposition and 
conduct by which their mutual efforts seem to be regulated. 
They attack with order, and support and assault with 
courage ; they come to the assistance of each other ; they 
retire, they rally, and never yield the victory upon a single 
defeat. The combat is renewed every day, till at length 
the most feeble side is obliged to give way, and is content 
to escape to the most disagreeable part of the park, where 
alone tney can find safety and protection. 

From the age of two years till that of fifteen or sixteen, 
the fallow-deer is in a condition to produce, and, in fine, 
resembling the stag in all its natural habits, the greatest 
difference we find between these two animals, is in the du- 
ration of their lives. From the testimony of hunters, it has 
been mentioned, that the stag lives to the age of thirty-five 
or forty ; and, on the same authority, it is asserted, that 
the fallow-deer lives but about twenty years ; and as in 
size the latter is smaller than the stag, so it is probable, 
that in growth he is somewhat quicker. 

The Roe-Buck. The stag, as being the most noble 
among the tenants of the woods, inhabits the mo$t secret 
parts of the forest where the spreading branches form a 
lofty covert; while the roe-buck, as being of an inferior 
species, contents himself with a more lowly residence, and 
is seldom found but among the thick foliage of young trees 
and shrubs. But, if this animal is less noble, less strong, 
and less elevated in stature, he is, however, possessed of 
more grace, more vivacity, and even more courage, than 
the stag. Though but a very small animal, yet, when his 
young are attacked, he faces even the stag himself, and not 
Vol. I. t 
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'unfirequently comes off victorious ; he is' more gay* more 
handsome, more active ; his shape is more full and more 
elegant, and his figure is more agreeable; his eyes, in par- 
ticular are more brilliant, and more animated : his- limbs 
are more supple, his movements quicker ; and possessef 
of equal vigour and agility, he bounds without effort. 

The roe-buck differs from the stag, not only in superior 
cunning, but also in his natural appetites, his inclinations, 
and his whole habits of living. Instead of herding together 
like the latter, the species of the former live in separate 
families s the sire, the dam, and the young ones, form of 
themselves a little community, nor do they ever admit a 
stranger into it. All other animals of the deer kind are 
inconstant in their affection. The roe-buck never forsakes 
his mate ; and, as they have been generally bred up toge- 
ther, the male and female form for each other the strongest 
attachment. 

The female of this species goes with young five months 
and a half, and brings forth about the end oi April, or the 
beginning of May. The hind goes more than eight months ; 
ana this is a circumstance which alone suffices to prove, 
that these animals are of a species so different, that they can 
never intermix, nor produce together an intermediate race. 
The female separates herself from the male, when she is 
about to bring forth, retiring into the thickest part of the 
woods in order to avoid the wolf, which is her mo9t dan- 
gerous enemy. At the expiration of about ten or twelve 
days, the fawns* of which there are generally two at a 
birth, attain strength enough to follow her. When she is 
threatened with any danger, she hides them in some deep 
thicket, offers herself to tne danger, and allows herself to be 
chaced in their stead. 

The fawns continue to follow the buck anc^the doe eight 
or nine months in all ; and, upon separating, their horns 
begin to appear, as those of the stag the first year, simple, 
and without antlers. These they sned at the latter end of 
autumn, and renew during the winter. 

' In the stag, the fallow-deer, and the roe-buck, there are 
two bony eminences, on which their horns grow, which 
begin to shoot at the end of five or six months, and which, 
in a little time longer, arrive at their full growth ; and 
fer from enlarging themselves as the animal advances .in 
age, they diminish, and are even the most certain index 
* fctf difc£overing*every year, the advanced age of all Aft 
species. 
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As the female goes only live months and a half with 
young, and as the growth of the young roe-buck is quicker 
than that of the young stag, so his life is shorter, and does 
not appear to extend beyond twelve or fifteen years, at 
the farthest. The roe-bucks remain in winter in the 
thickest coppices, and live on briars, broom, heath, &c. 
In spring they repair to the more open groves, and browse 
upon the buds and young fresh leaves of almost every 
tree ; and this warm food, fermenting in their stomachs, 
inebriates them in such a manner, that they are then easily 
surprised. 

It appears, that this species which is not so numerous as 
that of the stag, and which is very seldom to be found in 
many parts of Europe, is much more abundant in America. 
There we hear only of two sorts, the red, which is the 
larger, and the brown, which is the smaller ; and, as they 
are more commonly found in the northern than in the 
southern parts of that continent, so it maybe presumed, that 
they differ jnore from each other there than they do in 
Europe. In Louisiana, for instance, they are extremely, 
common, and are much larger than in France ; they are 
also found at Brasil ; for the animal which is there deno- 
minated the Citjuacu-apara , differs not from the European 
roe-buck, more than the Canadian stag differs from the 
French stag. 

CHAP. X. 

Of Wild Animals — The Hare and the Rabbit . 

THE HARE. 

THOSE species of animals which are the most nume- 
rous, are not always the most useful : but the species of 
the hare, and of the rabbit, are advantageous to us, both 
as to their number and their utility. Hares are universally 
and abundantly spread over the face of the whole earth ; 
and rabbits, though they originated only in particular cli- 
mates, do yet multiply so prodigiously in almost every 
place to which they are transported, that it is no longer 
possible to extirpate them, and no small art is required in 
order to diminish their number. 

In those districts which are reserved for the chace, four 
or five hundred hares are killed in the course of perhaps one 
day’s sport. These animals multiply amazingly ; they are 
in a condition to engender in all seasons, and before the 
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first year of their life is expired. The females do not go 
above thirty or thirty-one days with their young. They 
produce three or four, and, as soon as these are brought 
forth, arc again ready to receive the male ; they likewise 
receive him while they are pregnant, and, by a particular 
formation of their genitals, are often found to have a su- 
perfcEtation. 

The young ones are brought forth with their eyes open ; 
the mother suckles them for the space of twenty days ; 
after which they separate themselves from her, and provide 
for their own subsistence ; they do not withdraw themselves 
far from each other, nor from the place where they first 
drew breath; yet they live in solitude, and each composes 
for itself a form, at a little distance, perhaps sixty or 
eighty paces. Thus when we find a young leveret in one 
place, we are almost sure of finding one or two more in the 
neighbourhood. They feed more by night than by day ; 
and their favourite articles of provision are, herbs, roots, 
leaves, fruit, and grain ; but above all, such plants as yield 
a milky juice. They even cat the bark of trees in winter. 
When they arc reared at home, they are fed with lettuce 
and roots ; but the flesh of these domestic hares is always 
of a bad flavour. 

Hares sleep much, but always with their eyes open. They 
have no eye-lashes, and seem to have but bad eyes; as if, 
however, to compensate for this defect, their hearing is ex- 
ceedingly acute, and their ears are very large compared with 
the size of their body. They move these long ears with 
great facility, and use them as a helm, in order to direct 
their course, which is so rapid, that they easily outstrip all 
other animals. As their fore legs arc much shorter than 
their hind legs, they can more easily ascend than descend ; 
for which reason, when they are pursued, their first object 
is to gain, if possible, some mountain. Their motion in 
running is a kind of gallop ; they proceed without making 
any noise, because their lent are plentifully covered with 
hair, even underneath ; and perhaps they are the only ani- 
mals which have hair growing within their mouths. 

Hares live not above seven or eight years. They pass 
their lives in solitude, and in silence; and never are known 
to exert their voice, but when they arc forcibly laid hold of, 
tormented, or wounded. They are by no means so wild as 
by their habits might be supposed ; they are gentle, and sus- 
ceptible of a species of i mprovement. As they have a good 
ear, as they rest on their hind-feet of their own accord, and 
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use their fore-legs like arms, some have been so tutored as 
to beat a drum, to gesticulate in cadence, &c. 

In general, the hare is not devoid of the instinct necessary 
for its preservation, nor of sagacity sufficient to elFect an 
escape from its enemies. It prepares for itself a form ; and 
in winter it chooses a spot which is exposed to the south, 
as in summer it does one which is situated to the north. It 
hides itself from view among hillocks of earth which are of 
the same colour as its hair. 44 I have seen,” says l)u 
Fouilloux, 44 a hare so cunning, that, as soon as it heard the 
44 huntsman’s horn, it started from its form, and, though at 
44 the distance of a quarter of a league from it, leaped to a 
44 pond, and there hiu itself among the rushes, and thus 
44 escaped the pursuit of the dogs. I have seen a hart, 
44 which, after having run above two hours before the dogs, 
44 has dislodged another hare, and taken possession of its 
44 form. I have seen others swim over three ponds, of which 
44 the smallest was not less than eighty paces broad. I have 
44 seen others, which, after having been warmly chaced for 
44 two hours, have entered a sheep-cot, through the little 
44 opening under the door, and remained among the cattle. 
44 I have seen others, which, when the dogs have chaced 
44 them, joined a llock of sheep in the field, and, in like 
44 manner, remained with them. I have seen others, 
44 which, when they heard the dogs, have concealed them- 
44 selves in the earth. I have seen others, which have gone 
64 along one side of a hedge, and returned by the other ; so 
44 that there was only the thickness of the hedge between 
44 the dogs and the hare. I have seen others, which, after 
44 they had been chaced for half an hour, have mounted an 
44 old wall of six feet high, and taken refuge in a hole 
44 covered with ivy.” 

The nature of the soil has a great influence on these, as 
well as on all other animals ; the hares of the mountains 
are larger and fatter than those of the plains, and are also 
of a dilferent colour ; the former being browner on the 
body, and whiter about the neck than the latter, which 
arc more inclined to red. On high mountains, and in the 
northern countries, they become white in the winter, and 
in summer recover their ordinary colour. 

The Rabbit. Though the hare and the rabbit are 
externally, as well as internally, very much alike, yet as 
they do not intermix together, they form two distinct and 
separate species. 
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The fecundity of the rabbit is even greater than that of 
the hare ; and, without crediting what Wotton has ad- 
vanced, that one pair only, being left together in an island, 
produced six thousand in one year, it is certain, that these 
creatures multiply so prodigiously in countries which are 
proper for the breed, that the earth cannot furnish them 
with subsistence : they destroy herbs, roots, grain, fruit, and 
even trees and shrubs ; and, were it not for the use wc make 
of the dog and the ferret, they would reduce the country to 
a desert. The rabbit not only engenders and produces 
oftener than the hare, but it has more ways to escape from its 
enemies, and to avoid the sight of man. 

This circumstance alone may suffice to prove, that the 
rabbit is superior to the hare in point of sagacity. Both 
are alike in their conformation, and both have it in their 
power to dig retreats for themselves. Both are timid to an 
excess; but the one, possessed of less art, is contented with 
forming a residence on the surface of the earth, where it re- 
mains continually exposed ; while the other, by a more im- 
proved instinct, takes the trouble to dig into the earth, and 
there to make itself an asylum ; and so true is it, that they 
act in this case from a kind of reason or reflection, that we 
never see the domestic rabbit employed in the same work. 

The domestic rabbits, like all other domestic animals, 
vary in their colour : white, black, and grey, belong pro- 
perly to Nature. The black rabbits are the most scarce. 

These animals are able to engender and produce at the 
age of five or six months. It is asserted, that they commonly 
attach themselves to one particular female, and never quit 
her. She goes with young thirty or thirty-one days, and 
will produce five, six, and sometimes seven or eight at a 
birth. Like the doe-hare, she has a double matrix, and of 
consequence can have in her womb at the same time, two 
separate litters. It appears, however, that superfeetations 
are less frequent in this species than in that of the hare. 

A few days before they bring forth, they dig a fresh bur- 
row, not in a right line, but in a crooked direction, at the 
bottom of which they make an excavation ; after which they 
tear a quantity of hair from their bellies, and make a kind 
of bed for the use of their little ones. For the first two days 
they never quit them : they never stir abroad, unless forced 
to do so from necessity, ana return as soon as ever they have 
taken their nourishment. At this season they eat much and 
very quick ; and thus they tend and suckle their young for 
more than six weeks. Till then the buck docs not know 
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them, nor does lie enter the burrow which the doe has dug. 
Often, even when she quits it and leaves her little ones be- 
hind, she stops up the entry to it with earth, wet with her 
urine; but when they begin to venture to the edge of the 
hole, and to eat groundsel and other herbs which the doe 
picks out for them, the buck begins to know them, to take 
them between his paws, to endeavour to give a gloss to 
their hair, to lick their eyes; and all of them, in succes- 
sion, partake equally of his cares. 

A gentleman, who had amused himself with raising 
rabbits for many years, has communicated the following 
remarks 

“ I began,” said he, u with only one male and one fe- 
“ male, the former white, the latter grey ; and of their 
66 produce, which was very numerous, the greatest part 
u were grey, a good number of them white, and of a mixed 
“ colour, and some few black. These animals seem to have 
u a great respect for paternal authority; at least I judge 
u so, from the great deference which ail my rabbits shewed 
“ for their first ancestor, whom I can always easily distin- 
66 guish by his whiteness, and who is indeed the only male 
u of that colour which I have preserved. It was to no 
“ purpose that the family augmented ; those which, in their 
“ turn, became fathers, were still subordinate to him. 
“ Whenever they fought, whether on account of their fe- 
u males, or concerning their food, their great progenitor 
46 would run to the place of dispute with all speed, as soon 
46 as he heard the noise. No sooner did they perceive him, 
“ than every thing was presently reduced to order; and if 
4 6 he surprised any one of them actually assaulting ano- 
u tlier, lie used to separate him from the rest, and punish 
u him upon the spot. Another proof of his dominion 
iC over all his posterity, is, that they were accustomed to 
“ return at a whistle : whenever I gave the signal, how dis- 
cc tant soever they might be, this old one immediately put 
(C himself at their head; and though he came first, yet he 
Ci made them all iile off, and enter before him ; nor would 
“ he go in till the last.” 
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CHAP. XI. 

Of carnivorous Animals — The Wolf— The Fox — The 
Badger — The Otter — The Martin — The Pine Weasel 
— The Pole Cat — Hie Ferret — The Weasel — The 
Ermine . 

ANIMALS which have but one stomach, and whose in- 
testines are short, are forced, like man, to feed on flesh. 
Of this affinity, and of this truth, we shall receive certain 
information by a relative comparison of the size of the in- 
testinal canal in carnivorous animals, and in those that live 
solely on herbage. We shall then find, that the difference 
in their manner of living depends solely on the difference 
in their conformation, and that their nourishment is more 
or less solid, as the receptacle for it is more or less capacious. 

Hence, however, it is not to be concluded, that those 
animals which live solely on herbage are, from physical ne- 
cessity, as carnivorous animals are with respect to flesh, ab- 
solutely confined to one kind of sustenance. It is only to 
be understood, that those which have several stomachs, or 
very large intestines, may be supported without this sub- 
stantial aliment so necessary to others. It is not meant, 
that they might not use it, or that if Nature had furnished 
them with arms, not only for the purposes of self-defence, 
but for those of attack and rapine, they would not have 
exerted them, and soon accustomed themselves to flesh and 
blood ; since we find, that 9heep, calves, goats, horses, 
greedily eat milk and eggs, which are animal food, and 
that, unaided by custom, they do not refuse meat which 
has been hashed and seasoned \frith salt. 

Without a violation of truth, then, it may be said, that 
the generally predominant appetite of animals is for flesh 
and other solid food, and that this appetite is more or 
less vehement, more or less moderate, according to the 
particular conformation of each animal ; since, on taking 
a full view of Nature, we find it not only in man, but in 
quadruped animals, in fishes, in insects, and in worms, for 
which indeed all flesh seems to be particularly and ulti- 
mately destined. 

Tiie Wolf is one of those animals whose appetite 
for animal food is the most vehement, and whose means oi 
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satisfying this appetite are the most various. Nature has 
furnished him with strength, with cunning, with agility* 
with all those requisites, in a word, which fit an animal for 
pursuing, overtaking, and conquering its prey ; and yet, 
with all these, the wolf most frequently dies of hunger ; for 
he is the declared enemy of man. Being long proscribed j 
and a reward offered for his head, he is obliged to fly from 
the habitations of man, and to live in the forest, where the 
few wild animals to be found, escape him either by their 
swiftness or their art, or are supplied in too small a propor- 
tion to satisfy his lapacity. When pressed with hunger^ 
however, he braves danger, and comes to attack those ani- 
mals which are under the protection of man, particularly 
such as he can readily carry away, lambs, sheep, or even 
dogs themselves; for all animal food comes then equally 
agreeable. If this excursion has succeeded, he often returns 
to the charge, till having been wounded, or closely pursued 
by the dogs or the shepherds, he hides himself by day in the 
thickest coverts, and, for a while, only ventures out at 
night ; but, at last, when his necessities are very urgent, he 
boldly faces certain destruction : he attacks women and 
children, and sometimes ventures even to fall upon men ; 
becomes furious by his continual agitations, and ends his 
life in madness. 

The wolf, as well externally as internally, so nearly re- 
sembles the dog, that he seems modelled upon the same 

E lan ; and yet he only offers the reverse of the image. If 
is form be similar, his nature is different ; and indeed they 
are so unlike in their dispositions, that no two animals can 
have a more perfect antipathy to each other. A young 
dog shudders at the sight of a wolf; a dog who is stronger, 
ana who knows his . strength, bristles up at the sight* 
testifies his animosity, attacks him with courage, endeavours 
to put him to flight, and does all in his power to rid himself 
of a presence that is hateful to him. They never meet with- 
out either flying from, or fighting with each other. If the 
wolf is the stronger, he tears and devours his prey : the dog, 
on the contrary, i9 more generous, and contents himself 
with his victory. 

The dog, even in his savage state, is not cruel ; he is 
easily tamed, and continues firmly attached to liis master. 
The wolf, when taken young, becomes tame, but never 
has an attachment. Nature is stronger in him than educa* 
tion ; he resumes, with age, his natural dispositions, and 
returns, as soon as he can, to the woods wnence he was 
Vol. I. u 10 
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taken. Dogs, even of the dullest kinds, seek the company 
of other animals ; they are naturally disposed to follow and 
accompany other creatures : the wolf, on the contrary, is 
the enemy of all society ; he does not even keep much com- 
pany with those of his kind. When they are seen in packs 
together, it is not to be considered as a peaceful society, 
but a combination for war : they testify their hostile in- 
tentions by their loud bowlings, and by their fierceness 
discover a project for attacking some great animal, such as 
a stag or a bull, or for destroying some formidable dog. The 
instant their military expedition is completed, their society 
is at an end ; they then part, and each returns in silence to 
his solitary retreat. There is not even any strong attachment 
between the male and female ; they seek each other only 
once a year, and remain but a few days together. 

The difference in the duration of thepregnapcyoftlieshe- 
wolf, who goes with young above an hundred days, and the 
bitch, who does not go above sixty, proves, that the wolf 
and the dog, so different in disposition, are still more so in 
one of the principal functions of the animal oeconomy^ 

The wolf generally brings forth five or six, and sometimes 
even nine at a litter. The cubs are brought forth, like those 
of the bitch, with the eyes closed. The dam suckles them 
for some weeks, and teaches them betimes to eat flesh, which 
she prepares for them, by chewing it first herself. They do 
not leave the den where they have been littered, till they are 
six weeks or two months old. It is not, however, till they 
are about ten or twelve months old, and till they have shed 
their first teeth and completed the new, that the dam thinks 
them in a capacity to shift for themselves. Then, when 
they have acquired arms from Nature, and have learned in- 
dustry and courage from her example, she declines all fu- 
ture care of them, being again engaged in bringing up a 
new progeny. These animals require two or three years for 
their growth, and live to the age of fifteen or twenty. 

The wolf grows grey as he grows old, and his teetn wear, 
like those of most other animals, by using. He sleeps when 
his belly is full, or when he is fatigued, rathe** by day than 
night, and is always very easily waked. He drinks fre- 
quently ; and in times of drought, when there is no water 
to be found in the trunks of old trees, or in the pools about 
the forest, he comes often, in the day, down to brooks, or 
lakes in the plain. Although very voracious, lie yet sup- 
ports hunger for a long time, and often lives four or five 
days without food, provided he is supplied with water. 
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The wolf has great strength, particularly in his fore-parts, 
in the muscles of his neck and jaws; He carries off a sheep 
in his mouth without letting it touch the ground, and runs 
with it much swifter than the shepherds who pursue him, so 
that nothing but the dogs can overtake, or oblige him to 
quit his prey. He bites cruelly, and always with greater 
vehemence in proportion as he is less resisted ; for he uses 
precautions with such animals as attempt to stand upon the 
defensive. He is cowardly, and never fights but when un- 
der a necessity of satisfying his hunger, or of making good 
his retreat. When he is wounded by a bullet, he is heard 
to cry out; and yet, when surrounded by the peasants, and 
attacked with clubs, he n*,ver howls, but defends himself in 
silence, and dies as hard as he lived. 

If he happens to be caught in a pit-fall, he is for some 
time so frightened and astonished, that he may be killed 
without offering to resist, or taken alive without much 
danger. At that instant, one rjiay clap a collar round his 
neck, muzzle him, and drag him along, without his ever 
giving the least signs of anger or resentment. At all other 
times he has his senses in great perfection. He smells a 
carcase at the distance of more than a league ; he also per- 
ceives living animals a great way oft’, and follows them a 
long time upon the scent. Whenever he leaves the wood, 
he always takes care to go out against the wind. When 
just come to its extremity, he stops to examine, by his 
smell, on all sides, the emanations that may come either 
from his enemy or his prey, which he very nicely distin- 
guishes. He prefers those animals which he kills himself 
to those he finds dead ; and yet he does not disdain these, 
though ever so much infected, when no better is to be had. 
He is particularly fond of human flesh ; and, perhaps, if he 
was sufficiently powerful, he would eat no other. Wolves 
have been seen following armies, and arriving in numbers 
upon the field of battle, where they devour such dead bodies 
as were left upon the field, or but negligently interred. 
These, when once accustomed to human flesh, ever after 
«eek particularly to attack mankind, choose to fall upon 
the shepherd rather than his flock, and devour women, 
carry off their children, &c. These dreadful wolves are 
called ware wolves , that is to say, wolves of which we ought 
to be aware . 

The colour of this animal differs according to the dif- 
ferent climates in which he is bred, and often changes even 
m the same country. Besides the common wolves which 
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are found in France and Germany, there are others with 
thicker hair, inclining to yellow. In the northern climates, 
some are found quite black, and some white all over. The 
former are larger and stronger than those of any other 
kind. 

The Fox. This animal has always been famous for 
his artifices : and the reputation he has thus acquired, he 
partly merits. What the wolf cannot accomplish but by 
his superior strength, the fox accomplishes by his superior 
cunning. Without attempting to oppose either the shep- 
herd, his dog, or his flock, he finds an easier way to sub- 
sist. Patient and prudent, he waits the opportunity for de- 
predation, and varies his conduct as he perceives that cir- 
cumstances vary ; and though as indefatigable as the wolf, 
and more nimble than that animal, he yet does not trust 
entirely to the swiftness of his course, but contrives for 
himself an asylum, to which he retires in cases of necessity, 
and in which, sheltered from danger, he brings up his 
young. 

The fox generally fixes his residence at the edge of a 
wood, and yet not far removed from some cottage, or some 
hamlet. He listens to the crowing of the cock, and the 
cackling of other domestic fowls : even at a considerable 
distance he scents them, and seizes his opportunity. If he 
be able to get into the yard, he begins by levelling all the 
poultry without remorse. This done he carries off a 
part of the spoil, hides it at some convenient distance, and 
again returns to the charge. Taking off another fowl in 
the same manner, he hides that also, though not in the 
same place ; rind this method he practises for several times 
together, till, warned by the approach of day, or the noise 
of the family, he finally retires. The same art9 are ob- 
served when he finds birds entangled in springes laid for 
them by the fowler ; with whom the fox taking care to be 
beforehand, very expertly snatches the birds out of the 
snare, conceals them in different places, leaves them there 
sometimes for two or three days, and is never at a loss to 
recover his hidden treasure. He is equally alert in seizing 
the young hares and rabbits, before they have strength 
enough to escape him; and when the old ones are 
wounded and fatigued, he is sure to come upon them in 
die moments of distress, and to shew them no mercy. In 
$he same manner he finds out the nests of the partridge 
$ml the quail, and seizes the mother while sitting. 
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The fox is so voracious, that, when deficient of better 
food, he devours rats, mice, lizards, toads, and serpents. 
Insects and shell-fish he is likewise sometimes known to eat. 
In vain does the hedge-hog roll itself up into a ball to oppose 
him : this determined glutton seizes it till it is obliged to ap- 
pear uncovered, and then devours it. The wasp and the 
wild bee are attacked by him with equal success. Though 
at first they fly out upon their invader, and actually oblige 
him to retire, yet this repulse is but for a few minutes, till 
he has rolled himself upon the ground, and thus crushed 
such as may have stuck to his skin: he then returns to* the 
pharge, and at length, by dint of perseverance, obliges them 
to abandon their coin os, which he greedily devours, both 
wax and honey. 

The young foxes are born blind, like dogs ; like them, 
too, they are eighteen months or two years in coming to 
perfection, and live about thirteen or fourteen years. The 
senses of the fox are as good as those of the wolf ; his sen- 
timent is more acute, and the organ of his voice is more 
supple, and more perfect. The wolf is never heard but by 
dreadful howls, while the fox only yelps, barks, and sends 
forth a moanful sound, resembling the cry of the peacock. 
His tones, too, are different, according to the different sen- 
timents with which he is affected. He has one sound ex- 
pressive of desire, another of murmur, another of sorrow, 
and another of pain : the latter is never heard from him, un- 
less in the instant that he is wounded by a shot, and has lost 
the use of some member ; for like the wolf when attacked 
with cudgels alone, lie never murmurs, but will defend him- 
self with obstinacy, and fight in silence to the last gasp. He 
bites dangerously, and with such determined fury, that, in 
order to make him relinquish his hold, ponderous wood, and 
even iron bars, are necessary to be forced between his jaws. 

The flesh of the fox is not so bad as the flesh of the wolf. 
Dogs, and even men, eat it in autumn, especially if the ani- 
mal has fed on grapes ; and, in winter, good furs are made 
of his skin. He sleeps so sound, that, however closely ap- 
proached, there is no great danger of awaking him. 
When he only means to rest himself, he stretches out nis 
hind legs, and remains flat upon his belly. In (his posture 
he watphes for the birds as they perch on the hedges ; 
who no sooner perceive him than they give each other 
warning of their approaching danger. The jackdaw and 
the magpie, in particular, often follow him along to the 
distancepf some hundred paces, still toweling beyond his 
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jgaah, end ’with their cries, and notes of •hostility, apprise 
mkaroumak tpfceware. 3 

r -Of all mid animals, the fox is most subjected to the in- 
Attache of climate ; and there are found nearly as many va- 
rfotgea in. this species, as in that of any domestic animal. 
TM generality of foxes in this climate are red; of some, 
%'sever, the hair is of a greyish cast ; and, of all, the tip 
of the tail is white. In the northern countries we find 
foxes of all colours. 

The" Badger is a lazy, distrustful, solitary animal 
that retires fat from the approach of man, and digs a sub. 
terraneous residence, where it spends, at least, three-fourths 
of its existence, and never ventures forth but in search of 
food. It barrows in the ground with particular facility, aa 
its body is rather of an oblong form, and its claws, those 
especially of the fore feet, are very long and compact. 
The hole which it thus forms often proceeds to a great 
depth below the surface of the earth, and the passage to it 
Is always oblique and winding. 

The fox, who is less expert at such excavations, often ap- 
propriates to his own convenience the labours of the badger. 

Unable to compel him from his retreat by force, it dmt 
drives him from it by stratagem, often remains a fixed cen- 
tine! at the mouth of the passage, disturbs it, and, as an in- 
fallible expedient, it is said, emits his ordure. The badger 
gone* ha immediately assumes possession of it, enlarges it, 
gndevery way accommodates it to his own purpose. Though 
forced to remove to another habitation, this animal does 
not, however, remove to another country. At a little dist 
twice from its old barrow, it forms a new one, from which 


upon its back, and defends itself with desperate resolution. 

The young badgers are easily tamed; they will play with 
young dogs, and Tike them, will follow any person whom 
they know, and from whom they receive their food ; but 
die old ones, in spite of every effort; still remain wild. 
They are neither mischievous nor voracious, aa the fox and 
the wolf are, yet they are carnivorous ; and though raw 
meat is their favourite food, yet they Will eat any thmg that 
eposes in -their way; W flesh, eggs, cheese, butter, bread, 
flak fruit, nqta, roots, foa -They sleep, the greatest part of 
utartime, without, however, bring #nbject,like the maun. 
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tuin-rat, or the dor-mouse* to a torpor during the winter : 
and thus it is, that, though they feed moderately, they yet 
are always fat. 

Their hole they keep exceedingly clean, nor are they 
ever known to void their ordure in it. The male is rarely 
to be found with the female. In summer she brings forth, 
and her usual number at a birth is three or four* These 
she feeds at first with her milk, and afterwards with such 

n prey as she can surprise. She seizes young rabbits 
e warren, robs birds of their young, while yet in the 
nest, finds out where the wild bees have laid up their honey, 
where field-mice, lizards, serpents, and grasshoppers, are 
to be met with ; and carries all to her expecting brood, 
which she frequently brings torward to the month of her 
hole. 

These animals are naturally of a chilly temperament. 
Such as are reared in a house seem to be never more happy 
than when near a fire. They are likewise very subject 
to the mange ; and, unless carefully washed, the dogs 
that penetrate into their burrows are seized witn the same 
distemper. 

The hair of the badger is always filthy; between, the anus 
and the tail there is an opening, which, though it has no 
communication with any interior part, and is hardly an inch 
deep, continually emits an oily liquid. This the animal is 
fond of sucking. Its flesh is not absolutely nauseous : and 
c^its skin are made coarse furs, collars for dogs, trappings 
for horses, &c. 

Tub Otter is a voracious animal which, more fond .of 
fish than of flesh, is seldom found but at the sides of lakes 
and rivers. 'It swims with more facility than even the 
beaver. All the feet of the otter have membranes ; and it 
can hardly walk faster than it swims. 

Accurately considered, the btter cannot be pronounced 
an amphibious animal. We even find them drowned wheil 
they happen to have been entangled in a net ; and this evi- 
dently for want of having had time to destroy it, and 
thereby effect their escape. For want of fish, frais, water- 
rats, or other nourishment, it will eat the young.branches, 
and the bark, of aquatic trees ; and in spring it will eat 
new grass. Of cola it is as little afraid as of moisture. 
It bnngs forth in the month of March. Three or four is 
the numbcrgeneraHy produced at a birth. 
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* The otter becomes industrious with age, at least enough 
so to wage a successful war against the tribes of fishes, 
which, with respect to instinct and sentiment, are greatly 
inferior to other animals. It does not dig its own habita- 
tion, but fixes its residence in the first hole that offers, under 
the root of the willow or poplar-tree, in the clefts of 
rocks, and even among piles of floating wood ; and there 
the female brings forth her young. It, however, fre- 
quently changes its residence; and drives away, or dis- 
perses its young ones at the expiration of six weeks, or two 
months. 

The Martin.] The generality of naturalists have con- 
sidered the martin and the pine-weasel as animals of one 
and the same species. *They are, however, different both 
in disposition and temperament. The pine-weasel shuns 
open countries, confines itself to the bosom of the forest, 
fixes its residence upon some tree, and is never found in 
great numbers but in cold climates ; while the martin not 
only approaches human habitations, but even forms a resi- 
dence for itself in old buildings, in hay-lofts, in holes of 
walls, and while the species is generally diffused in great 
numbers over all the temperate climates, it is not to be 
met with in the regions of the North. 

The countenance of the martin is very sharp ; its eye is 
lively, its limbs are supple, its body is flexible, and all its 
movements are quick. It rather leaps and bounds, than 
walks ; and with great facility climbs walls, enters pigeon- 
houses, and hen-houses, devours the eggs, the pigeons, and 
the hens, as on other occasions it does mice, rats, moles, 
and birds in their nests. 

This animal, it is said, brings forth as often as the cat. 
The growth of the young ones is very quick ; and hence 
it may be inferred, that it is an animal whose life does not 
exceed eight or ten years. Its smell, which is not abso- 
lutely disagreeable, is like that of counterfeit musk. Both 
the martin and the pine- weasel, as well as a number 6f 
other animals, have interior vesicles which contain a 
strong-scented substance like that which the civet fur- 
nishes. 

The Pine-Weasel, originally a native of the North, 
is in a manner peculiar to that climate, where they are so 
numerous, that the quantity of furs produced from this ani* 
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mal alone, and carried into foreign countries, is actually 
astonishing. In temperate climates, on the contrary, it re 
rarely, and, in warm climates never, to be found. Some 
there are in Burgundy, and some in the forest of Fontain- 
bleau ; but in general they are as scarce in France as the 
martin is common. .England, having no extensive woods, 
is unacquainted with this animal. 

Alike averse to open countries, and to countries which 
are inhabited, it remains in the bosom of some forest, 
ranges below through the labyrinths of the thicket, or towers 
aloft upon the branches of trees. It subsists by the chace, 
and destroys a prodigious quantity of birds, whose nests it 
searches for, and invades, in order to devour the eggs. Of 
the squirrel, the dor-mouse, &c. it also makes a prey; and 
it is known to eat honey as well as the martin. 

Its neck is yellow, whereas that of the martin is white ; 
and its hair, at the same time, is much finer, thicker, and 
less subject to shed. 

When the female is near her time, her custom is to 
climb to the nest of some squirrel, to drive her from it, to 
enlarge it for her own purpose, and to bring forth her young 
in it. In the same manner, she occupies the old nests of 
the owl and the buzzard, as also the hollow places of trees, 
from which she presently dislodges the woodpecker, and 
other birds. 

The Pole-Cat is somewhat smaller than the martin ; 
its tail is shorter, its snout sharper, and its hair thicker and 
more black. It has some white on its forehead, and about 
the nose and mouth. It differs likewise in its voice; the 
cry of the martin being rather sharp and loud, that of the 
pole-cat deeper and more hollow. The pole-cat, however, 
does not at all resemble the martin in smell, which, in the 
former, far from being in any degree agreeable, is to the 
last degree fetid. When heated or enraged especially, it 
sends forth and diffuses a stench that is absolutely intoler- 
able. The dogs will not eat its flesh ; and even its skin, 
though good in itself, sells at a very low price, as it can 
never be entirely divested of its natural odour. 

The Ferret. It has been doubted by some authors, 
whether or not the ferret and the pole-cat were animals of 
two different species. Perhaps, the resemblance there 
sometimes is in the colour of their hair first gave rise to 
this uncertainty. The pole-cat, nevertheless, a native of 
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temperate climates, is an animal wild like the martin ; 
whereas the ferret, originally an inhabitant of hot coun- 
tries, can only exist in our climate as a domestic animal. 
The ferret also, and not the pole-cat, is made choice of to 
drive the rabbits from their burrows, chiefly because it is 
more easily tamed. The ferret has a longer and thinner body, 
narrower head, and a sharper snout, than the pole-cat. It 
has not the same sagacity in providing for its subsistence ; 
it cannot exist, at least in our regions, without the care of 
man, nor have such of the species as have been lost in the 
burrows of rabbits, been ever known to multiply in the 
country; but have, on the contrary, perished, to all ap- 
pearance, by the severity of the winter. 

This animal is by nature a mortal enemy to the rabbit. 
If even a dead one is presented to a young ferret which 
had never seen one before, it springs at it, and tears it with 
fury ; if it be a living one, it seizes it by the neck and nose, 
ana instantly begins to suck its blood. When the ferret is 
let loose into the burrows of the rabbits, it is necessary to 
muzzle him, that he may not kill them at the bottom, but 
only oblige them to run out, and thereby fall into the net 
laid for them at the entry. If he is allowed to go unmuz- 
zled, there is a risk of losing him, because, after having 
sucked the blood of the rabbit, he will fall asleep; ana 
the smoke which is raised at the mouth of the burrow does 
not always prove a sufficient expedient for bringing him 
back, as there are often more issues than one, and as one 
burrow generally communicates with others, in which the 
ferret is apt to be the more bewildered, the more he is sur- 
rounded with the smoke. 

The Weasel. The common weasel is as frequent in 
temperate and in hot countries, as it is scarce in cold ones. 
Though of the same species, it is in many respects different 
from the ermine, which is a native of the north. 

When a weasel enters a hen-roost, it never meddles with 
the cocks or the old hens ; it makes choice of the pullets, 
the young chickens, and these it kills with a single stroke 
on the head, and carries away one after another. The eggs 
it sucks with incredible avidity. In winter it generally re- 
sides in some granary, or hay-loft ; where the female often 
continues even in tne spring, in order to bring forth her 
young among the hay or straw. During this time the wea- 
sel makes war with the rats and mice with more success 
than the cat, since, following them into all their holes, it 
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is next to an impossibility for them to escape* It also 
climbs up to the pigeon-houses, to the nests of sparrows, 
&c. and commits great havock. In summer, it removes to 
some distance from the houses, always choosing the lower 
countries about the mills and streams, hiding itself among 
the bushes, in order to catch the birds, and not unfre- 
quently taking up its habitation in the hollow of an 
old willow. The female generally brings forth four or 
five. The young ones come forth with their eyes shut, 
but in a little time they attain a sufficiency of growth and 
strength to follow their mother to the chace. They attack 
adders, water-rats, moles, Held-mice, &c. ; and, traversing 
the meadows, devour quails and their eggs. 

Like the pole-cat and the ferret, these animals have so 
strong a scent that they cannot be kept in any place that 
is inhabited. As their own smell is very bad, they seem to 
sustain no inconvenience from any foreign stench or infec- 
tion. A peasant in my neighbourhood took, one day, three 
weasels newly brought forth, in the carcase of a wolf which 
had been suspended by its hind legs from one of the 
branches of a tree ; and though the wolf was almost en- 
tirely rotten, the old weasel, nevertheless, brought grass, 
straw, and leaves, in order to make a bed for her young 
ones in the cavity of the thorax. 

The Ermine, or Stoat. The weasel with a black tail, 
is called the ermine when it is white, and the stoat when it 
is red or yellowish. Though it is a less common animal 
than the weasel, yet there are numbers to be found in the 
old forests, and sometimes during the winter in the neigh- 
bourhood of woody grounds. It is always easy to distin- 
guish it from the common weasel, because the tip of its tail 
is always of a deep black, while the edge of its ears, and 
the extremities of its feet are white. 
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CHAP. XII. 

Of certain smaller Animals of the carnivorous Class— The 
Squirrel— The Rat — The Mouse — The long-tailed 
Field-Mouse — The Water-Rat— The short-tailed 
Field-Mouse — The Guinea-Pig— The Hedge- Hog — 
The Shrew-Mouse — The Water- Shrew-Mouse— The 
Mole — The Bat — The Fat Squirrel — The Garden- 
Squirrel, or greater Dormouse— The Dormouse— The 
brown Rat— The Marmot. 

The squirrel is a beautiful little animal, wfyich is 
only half-wild, and which, by its gentleness, its adcility, 
and even the innocence of its manners, might deserve to 
be exempted from the present class. It is neither properly 
a carnivorous nor an injurious animal, though it sometimes 
seizes on birds; its general food consisting of fruit, *ul- 
monds, hazle-nuts, beech-mast, and acorns : it is neat, 
cleanly, alert, lively, and industrious ; ijs eyes are fu|l of 
fire, its countenance is sharp, its body is nervous, and its 
limbs are supple* 

The beauty of its form is yet heightened by a Sj tarapjjg 
tail, in shape like a plume of feathers, which it rah$& above 
its head, and forms into a kind of shade for itsejjy 

The squirrel may be said to be less a quactepped than 
almost any other four-footed animal. It generally holds it- 
self almost upright, using its fore-feet as hands tor a con- 
veyance to its mouth. Instead of hiding itself in the earthy 
it is continually in the air: it somewhat resembles the bird} 
by its lightness and activity ; like them, it rests upoq the 
branches of trees ; leaping from one to the other, and in 
the highest of them builds its nest. It avoids the water still 
more than the earth ; and it is even asserted of this animal, 
that, when it is obliged to cross a river or stream, it uses 
the bark of a tree, or sopae such light woody substance, as 
a boat while its tail supplies the place of sails, and of a rud- 
der. It gathers together a quantity of nuts during the 
summer, which it deposits in the hollow part of some old 
tree, and to these has recourse for provision in winter; and 
such is the agility of its body, that it will, in an instant, 
climb a beech tree, let its bark be ever so smooth. 

There are many species which approach to that of the 
squirrel, though there are few varieties in the species itself. 
Some there are of an ash-colour, and all the others are red. 
The small grey squirrel is of a different species, and remains 
always grey : and, without mentioning the flying squirrdb) 
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which are very different frotpthe others ; the wbitesquirrsV, 
ot Lainbaye, which is very small, and has a tail like that of. 
the European squirrel ; that of Madagascar, called Tsitsifu> 
which is grey, and which, as Flaccourt says, is neither 
handsome nor fit to be tamed ; the white squirrel of Siam p 
the grey, and spotted squirrel of Bengal ; the: streaked: 
squirrel of Canada; the black squirrel; : the large grey. 
Virginian squirrel ; the white-striped squirrel of New Spain ; 
the white Siberian squirrel; the Variegated equiirel; the 
little American squirrel ; that of Brasil ; . that of Barbery. ; 
the palmist , &c, form so many species eotirely distinct and 
separate from that of which we nave been treating. 

’ ■ . ■ 7 'i u '• • ' k \ • * 

The Long-tailed Squirrel is about three times the 
size of the common squirrel. It is of a blackish colour, 
and is a native of Ceylon and Malabar. 

The Rat.] If we descend by degrees from the great to 
the small, from the strong to the weak,, we shall find, that 
Nature has uniformly maintained a balance ; that, attentive 
only to the preservation of each species, she creates, a pro-i 
fusion of individuals, and is supported by the numbers 
which she has formed of a diminutive size, and to which 
she has denied weapons, strength, and courage. 

Under the general name of rat, several species of small 
animals have been comprised. The first of these, known 
in England by the name of the black rat 9 is carnivorous,: 
and even, if the expression is allowable, omnivorous . Hard 
substances, however, it prefers to soft ones s iLdevours wool, 
stuffs, and furniture of all sorts ; eats through wood, makes 
hiding places; in. walls, thence issues in search of prey, and 
frequently returns wit}) as much as it is able to drag along 
with it, forming, especially when it has young ones tomo~ 
vide for, a magazine of the whole,; The females bring forth 
several times' in the year, though mostly in the summer 
season ; and they usually produce five or six at a birth 

In defiance of the cats, and notwithstanding the pdisbtt^ * 
the tjraps, and every other method that is used to destroy 
thesis creatures, they . multiply so fast as frequently to do 
considerable dacnage^/ In old houses, in the country esyfe* 
cimly^ ^ere gfoat quantities of corn are kept, and where 
the neighbouring bams and haystacks favour their retreat* 
as well as their miiUiplication,, they are nften&o numerous* 
that the inhabitants would be obliged to remove with their 
fumitory, weft they, not to devour each other. Thisiwe 
bave often, by experience, found to be the case when 'they 
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have been in any degree straitened for provisions ; and the 
method thpy take to lesson their numbers, is for the stronger 
to fall upon the weaker. This done, they lay open their 
skulls, and first eat up the brains, afterwards tile rest of 
their body. The next day hostilities are renewed in the 
same manner; nor do they suspend their havock till the 
majority are destroyed. For this reason it is, that, after any 
place has for a long while been infested with rats, they of- 
ten seem to disappear of a sudden, and sometimes for a 
considerable time. 

The female always prepares a bed for her young, and pro- 
vides them immediately with food. On their first quiting 
the hole, she watches over, defends, and will even fight the 
cats, in order to save them. The weasel, though a smaller 
animal, is, however, a still more formidable enemy than the 
cat. The rat cannot inflict any wounds but by snatches, 
and with its fore-teeth, which, however, being rather cal- 
culated for gnawing than for biting, have but little strength ; 
whereas the weasel bites fiercely with the force of its whole 
jaw at once, and, instead of letting go its hold, sucks the 
blood through the wound. In every conflict with an ene- 
my so dangerous, it is no wonder, therefore, that the rat 
should fall a victim. 

There are many varieties in this species. The white rat 9 
like the white mouse, the white rabbit, and all other animals 
which are entirely of that colour, has red eyes. The white 
species, with all its varieties, appears to belong to the t eai- 
perate climates of our continent, and have been diffused in 
much greater abundance over hot countries than cold ones. 
Originally they had no rats in America ; and those which 
are to be found there in such numbers at this day, are the 
produce of rats which accidentally obtained a footing on the 
other side of the Atlantic with the first European settlers. 
Of these the increase was so great, that the rat was long 
considered as the pest of the colonies ; where, indeed, it 
had hardly an enemy to oppose it but the large adder, 
which swallows it up alive. The European ships nave like- 
wise carried these animals to the East Indies, into all the 
islands of the Indian Archipelago, as well as into Africa, 
where they are found in great numbers. In the North, on 
the contrary, they have hardly multiplied beyond Sweden ; 
and those which are called Norwegian and Lapland rats, 
are animals different from ours. 

i* . 

The Mouse is an animal smaller than the rat, as also 
more numerous, and more generally diffused. Its instinct, 
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its temperament, its disposition, is the same ; nor does it 
materially differ from the rat, but by its weakness, and the 
habits which it contracts from that circum stance. By nature 
timid, by necessity familiar, its fears and its wants are the 
sole springs of its actions. It never leaves its hiding-place 
but to seek for food ; nor does it, like the rat, go from one 
house to another, unless forced to it, or commit by any means 
so much mischief. Its manners are milder; and, to a cer- 
tain degree, it may be tamed. It is, however, utterly inca- 

{ >able of attachment ; and, in fact, how is it possible to 
ove those who are perpetually laying snares for us ? 

But for its immense *3cundity, the species of the mouse 
could not subsist. Even in mouse traps they have been 
known to bring forth. They produce at all seasons, and se- 
veral times in the year. Their usual number at a birth is 
five or six ; and these, in less than fifteen days, attain growth 
and strength sufficient to run about and shift for them- 
selves. As in these respects they so soon attain perfection, 
so the duration of their life must be very short ; a circum- 
stance which cannot but heighten our idea of their prodi- 
gious multiplication. Aristotle tells us, that, having put a 
pregnant mouse into a vessel of corn, he soon after found 
in it no less than one hundred and twenty mice, all sprung 
from one original. 

The long-tailed Field-Mouse is smaller than the 
rat, but larger than the common mouse, and does not live 
in houses. It is remarkable for the largeness and promi- 
nence of its eyes; it differs likewise both from the rat and 
the mouse in the colour of its skin, which, while it is 
tolerably white under the belly, is of a reddish brown 
upon the back. The species is generally and abundantly 
diffused. 

It appears, that they are a long time in attaining their 
full growth, as they vary considerably in size. The largest 
are rather more than four inches in length, from the tip of 
the nose to the insertion of the tail ; and the smallest, which 
appear to be full grown as well as the others, are an inch 
shorter. As there are found many of different intermediate 
sizes, however, there is no room to doubt but that the larger 
and the smaller are all of the same species. 

These creatures are fond of dry and elevated grounds: 
In woods, and in the fields adjoining to them, they are to be 
found in great numbers. They conceal themselves in holes, 
which they either find already made, or which they make 
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fl^f themselves, under bushes, or the trunks of hollow trees. 
Irt ^iKese they'amass so prodigious a quantity of acorns, 
xltlts, &c. that in one single hole there has been found a 
bushel at a time; and this provision, instead of being pro- 
portioned to the wants of the animal, is only so to the 
capacity of the place allotted for its reception. These 
holes are generally more than a foot under ground, and 
often divided into two cells, of which the one serves for an 
habitation for itself and its young ones, and the other for a 
granary. The only method of preventing their ravages, 
which appeared effectual, was that of setting traps at every 
tenth pace through the whole extent^of each piece of new- 
sown land. There wants no other bait than a roasted nut 
laid under a flat stone, which is to be supported by a small 
bit of wood. This they will eagerly attempt to seize ; and, 
being fixed to the wood, no sooner do they touch it than 
the stone falls upon them, and stifles or crushes them to 
death. 

The Water-Rat is a little animal, about the size of the 
black rat, but in its nature and habits, rather resembling the 
otter than the rat. Like the otter, it frequents the fresh 
waters, and is generally found on the borders of rivers, ri- 
vulets, and ponds; like that creature, too, it seldom feeds 
but upon fish, or the spawn of fish, though sometimes it 
eats frogs, water-insects, and even roots and herbs. This 
animal is not web-footed ; but, though every toe of its feet 
is separated, it swims with facility, keeps itself a lonfg time 
above water, and thence carries off its prey, in order to. eat 
it when got to land, either on thegrass, or in its hole. 

The head of the water-rat is shorter, the nose broader, 
the hair more exact, and the tail much longer than that of 
the land-rat. Like the otter, it flies from the large rivers, 
or rather from those which are too much frequented, and 
is never found either in houses or in barns. 

It is probable, that these animals bring forth often in a 

S ear ; but of this we have no certain information. Then* 
esh is not absolutely bad ; and, in Catholic countries, the 
peasants T eat it during the Lent, as they do that of the 
otter. The species is to be found throughout Europe, the 
very extremities of the North excepted. 

Th£ short-tailed Field-mouse is still more com- 
mon, more generally diffused than the long-tailed kind, 
and is found almost every where; in woods, in meadows, 
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and even in gardens. It is remarkable for the thickness of 
its hetfd, and the shortness of its tail, which is not above an 
inch in length. It form9 holes in the earth, where it hoards 
up corn, nuts, and acorns ; though the former of these it 
seems to prefer to every other kind of aliment. About the’ 
month of July, when the corn begins to ripen, they flock 
together from all sides, and frequently do great damage, by 
cutting the stalk, in order to come at the ear. In autumn 
and winter, the greater part of them withdraw into the 
woods, where they find beech-mast, nuts, and acorns. Some 
years they appear in such great numbers, that they would 
destroy every thing, w'~ *e they to subsist for any length of 
time. For want of other food, however, they often destroy 
and eat one another, and are themselves the usual prey of 
the fox, the yvild-cat, the martin, the weasel, and of the 
long-tailed field-mouse. 

Tiie Guinea-Pig, though originally a native of the 
warm climates of Brazil and Guinea, lives, however, and 
breeds in temperate and even cold countries, provided it is 
properly taken care of. Its skirt is oflittle or no value ; 
and the flesh, though people may, and actually do cat it, is 
very indifferent food ; a circumstance which might, in some 
measure, be removed, were they to be' reared in warrens, 
where they might have air, space to range in, and a proper 
choice of herbs. Those which are kept in houses have 
nearly the same taste as the house-rabbit ; and of those 
which have passed the summer in a garden, the taste is 
less disagreeable, but is still insipid. 

The growth of these animals is not entirely completed 
till the expiration of eight or nine months ; though indeed 
it is in apparent bulk and fat that they chiefly increase till 
then, the developement of the solid parts being finished be- 
fore the age of five or six months. The female never goes 
with young above three weeks ; and she has been known 
to bring forth when only two months old. The first lifter is 
not so numerous as the subsequent litters. It does not 
amount to more than four or five ; the second amounts to 
five or six, and the rest to seven or eight, and even to ten 
or eleven. She does not suckle her young longer than 
twelve or fifteen days. Thus thege animals produce at 
least every two months ; and as those which are newly born 
produce in the same manner, their multiplication is astonish- 
ing. In one year a thousand might be obtained from a 
single couple, did they not frequently destroy each other, 
ana perish from the cold and wet. 
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The Guinea-pig feed's on all sorts of herbs, and especi- 
ally on parsley, which it prefers even to bran, flour, 6r 
bread* Of apples and other fruits it is also exceedingly 
fond* Like the rabbit, it eats precipitately, little at a time, 
•but very often. It whines somewhat like a young pig. 

These animals are so delicate, that it is with diiiiculty 
they undergo the rigours of winter. When they feel the 
cola, they assemble together, press close to one another, 
and in this situation are frequently found dead. 

# The Hedge-hog lias the power of defending itself from 
an enemy without combating him, and of annoying without 
attacking him. Possessed of little strength, and of no 
agility, by which it .might escape its foes, it has received 
from Nature a prickly armour, with a facility. of rolling it- 
self up in a ball, and of presenting from every part of its 
body a poignant weapon of defence. Even from its fear 
this animal obtains another engine of security ; the smell 
of its urine, which, when attacked, it generally slieds, being 
sufficient to disgust its enemy with the contest, and to keep 
him at a distance. Thus the generality of dogs are content 
with barking at the hedgehog, when it falls in their way, 
without discovering any inclination to seize it. Of these 
however, there are some which, like the fox, have had 
the«address to master it, though of the martin, the pole- 
cat, the ferret, the weasel, or any of the birds of prey, it 
has no dread. 

When at large in the country, they are generally found 
in woods, under the trunks of old trees, as also in the clefts 
of rocks. I do not believe that they climb up trees, as 
some naturalists have affirmed, or that they make use of 
their prickles to carry off the fruit; it is with their mouth 
they seize it ; and though they are very numerous in our 
forests, yet I have never seen one of them upon $ tree. 
They always remain at the foot, in some hollow space, Qr 
under moss. They remain in a state of inactivity all day; 
they only venture abroad by night, and seldom approach 
human habitations. They sleep during the winter ; and 
therefore every thing that has been said of their laying up 
provisions for that season must be false. They at no time 
eat much, and can subset very long without any food what- 
ever. Like that of all other animals which become torpid 
in 'Winter, their flesh is not proper for food ; nor is their 
skin any longer converted to the smallest use. > 

The Shrew-Mouse seems to form a shade ift the order 
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of small animals, and to fill up the vacuum between the 
rat and the mole. The shrew-mouse is smaller still than 
the domestic mouse, resembles the mole in its snout, which 
is longer than its jaw-bones ; in its eyes, which, though 
rather larger than those of the mole, are, however, in like 
manner concealed, and much smaller*than those of the do- 
mestic mouse ; in the number of its claws, of which it. has 
five to each foot ; in its tail, and its legs, particularly those 
behind, which are shorter than those of the domestic 
mouse ; and lastly, in its ears, and in its teeth. 

This diminutive creature has a strong smell, which is 
peculiar to itself, and so offensive to cats, that, though 
they will cheerfully chase and kill the shrew-mouse, they 

J et will not eat its flesh like that of the domestic mouse. 

t is evidently this noisome odour, this aversion of the cat 
to it, that gave rise to the notion, that the shrew-mouse is 
a venomous animal, and that its bite is so dangerous to 
cattle of all sorts, and particularly to horses. The truth, 
however, is, that it is neither venomous nor capable of 
biting; for it cannot open its mouth sufficiently wide to 
seize the double thickness of the skin, which is absolutely 
necessary, in order to bite. The dis^mper among horses, 
it is farther to be observed, which the vulgar attribute to 
the tooth of the shrew-mouse, is a swelling which proceeds 
from an internal cause, and has no connection with any 
bite, or rather scratch, that this little animal may give. 

In winter especially, the shrew-mouse generally fixes its 
residence in some liay-loft, stable, or barn, where it feeds 
on grain, insects, and putrefied flesh. It is likewise found 
in woods and fields, where, living on corn, it sometimes 
conceals itself under moss or leaves, sometimes under the 
trunks of trees, sometimes in holes abandoned by moles, 
and sometimes in holes of a smaller size, which it forms for 
itself by digging with its claws and snout. 

The shrew-mouse produces, it is said, as many at a birth 
as the domestic mouse, though less frequently. It has a 
squeak much more sharp and piercing than the latter. In 
point of nimbleness, however, it is far inferior ; and as it 
both sees imperfectly, and runs slowly, there is little dif- 
ficulty' in taking it. # 

The usual colourof these creatures is brown, with a mix- 
ture of red ; others of them are ash-coloured ; and in all 
there is a greater or less degree of whiteness upon the 
belly. They are very common throughout Europe ; but 
they do not seem to have obtained a footing in America, 
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The Water Shrew-Mouse, though a native of these 
regions, was yet unknown to any of our naturalists till M. 
Daubenton first discovered it. Every thing necessary to be 
added here, with respect to the water shrew-mouse , is, that 
it is taken at the sources of fountains, in the morning and 
evening, as the sun rises and sets ; that in the day-time it 
remains concealed in the clefts of rocks, or in holes under 
ground near the edges of rivulets ; that it brings forth in 
spring, and commonly produces nine young ones at a time. 

The Mole, without being blind, has such small eyes, 
and these so concealed, that it can make little use of the 
sense of seeing. In rccompence, however, it enjoys the 
senses of hearing and feeling in an eminent degree. Its 
skin is soft as silk; and its little paws, which are fur- 
nished with five claws, are very different from those of 
other animals, and almost like the hands of a human being. 
Proportioned to the size of its body, its strength is great; 
it possesses the mild habitudes of repose and of solitude; 
the art of securing itself, of forming, instantaneously, as it 
were, an asylum to itself, or extending it, and of obtaining, 
without the necessity of relinquishing it, an abundant sub- 
sistence. 

The mole shuts up the entry to its retreat, which it 
seldom deserts, unless forced to it by heavy rains in sum- 
mer. It is fond of cultivated grounds, and is never to be 
found in those which are either muddy, hard, compact, or 
stony. It requires a soft soil, well supplied with esculent 
roots, and with insects and worms, of which, indeed, its 
principal nourishment consists. 

As these animals very seldom come above ground, they 
have but few enemies ; and very readily evade the pursuit 
of animals stronger and swifter than themselves. The chief 
calamity which befals them is an inundation; and when 
this happens, they are seen in numbers attempting te save 
themselves by swimming, and using every effort to reach 
the higher grounds. The greatest part, however, perish, as 
well as their young, which remain in the "holes behind. 
Were it not for such accidents,' from their great fecundity, 
they would become extremely troublesome. They generally 
have four or five at a time ; and it is easy to distinguish 
among other mole-hills, that in which the female has 
brought forth her young. These are made with much 
greater art than the rest; and are usually larger and more 
elevated. It is pio h ,hU * they produce oftener than once 
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a-year. Thus far indeed is certain, that new-born moles 
are found from the month of April to the month of August; 
a circumstance which, however, may be owing to their 
having been engendered and brought forth sooner or later 
in the year. 

The hole in which they produce their young is formed 
with singular skill, and deserves a particular description. 
The female begins by erecting the earth into a tolerably 
spacious apartment, which is supported within by partitions 
at proper distance, that prevent the roof from falling. 
All round this she works, and beats the earth very firm, 
so as to make it capable of keeping out the rain, let it be 
ever so violent. As the hillock, in which the apartment is 
thus formed, is raised above ground, the apartment itself 
is consequently above the level of the plain, and therefore 
less subject to accidental slight inundations. The place 
being tints fitted, she procures grass and dry leaves, as a 
bed for her young. There they lie secure from wet, and 
she continues to make their retreat equally free from dan- 
ger; for all round this hill of her own raising, arc holes 
running into the earth, which go off from the middle apart- 
ment, like rays from a centre, and extend about fifteen 
feet in every direction. These resemble so many walks 
or cliaces, into which the animal makes her subterraneous 
excursions, and supplies her young with such roots or in- 
sects as she can provide ; but they contribute still more to 
the general safety ; for as the mole is very quick of hearing, 
the instant she perceives her little habitation attacked, she 
takes to her burrow, and unless the earth he dug away by 
several men at onqe, she and her young always make good 
a retreat. 

Some authors have said, but without foundation, that 
the mole and the badger sleep the whole winter. That 
this is not true of the badger, has been already observed ; 
and as a proof that this animal quits its hole in winter as 
well as in summer, we have only to view the traces it 
leaves upon the snow. As for the mole, so far is it from 
sleeping during the winter, that it continues its subterra- 
nean operations then as well as in summer ; and the pea- 
sants of France even proverbially remark, that u when 
moles are at work, a thaw is at hand.” They are indeed 
fond of warm places ; and the gardeners often catch them 
round their beds in the months of December, January, and 
February. 

The Bat. An animal, which, like the bat, is half- 
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quadruped and half-bird, and which, in fact, is neither 
the one nor the other, is a kind of monster, in the bat, 
the fore feet are, properly speaking, neither wings nor 
feet, though the animal uses them for the purpose of fly- 
ing, and occasionally of moving along upon the ground. 
They are, in fact, two shapeless extremities, of which the 
bones are of a monstrous length, and connected by a 
membrane, uncovered with feathers, or even with hair, like 
the rest of the body : they are a kind of winged paws, or 
hands ten times larger than the feet, and, in all, four times 
longer than the whole length of the body of the animal : 
they are, in a word, parts which have rather the appearance 
of a capricious and accidental, than a regular and deter- 
mined production. 

To these incongruities, these disproportions of the body 
and members, may be added the still more striking defor- 
mities of the head. In some species, the nose is hardly 
visible, the eyes are sunk near the tip of the ear, and lire 
confounded with the cheeks; in others, the ears are as 
long as the body, or else the face is twisted into the form 
of a horse-shoe, and the nose covered with a kind of 
crust. Averse, likewise, to the society of all other crea- 
tures, they shun the light, inhabit none but dark and 
gloomy places, to which, after their nocturnal excursions, 
they are sure to return by break of day, and in which they 
remain, fixed, as it were, to the walls till night again ap- 
proaches. 

Their motion in the air is with less propriety to be 
termed a flight, than a kind of uncertain flutter, which 
they seem to execute by struggles, and in an awkward 
manner. They raise themselves from the ground with dif- 
ficulty, never soar to a great height, and are but imperfectly 
qualified to accelerate, or even to direct, their flight. This, 
far from being either rapid, or very direct, is performed by 
hasty vibrations in an oblique and winding direction ; and 
in passing along they do not fail to seize all the gnats, moths, 
and other nocturnal insects that come in their way. These 
they swallow entire; and in their excrements we meet with 
the remains of wings and the other dry parts, which they 
have not been able to digest. Like quadrupeds, the bat 
brings forth its young alive, and alike them it has teeth and 
nipples. 

it is affirmed that these animals do not produce more than 
two at a birth, and that these they suckle, and even carry 
along with them as they fly. They unite in numbers to 
defend each other from the cold; they pass the winter with- 
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out awaking, without stirring, and without eating, from 
the end of autumn till spring. Though they can more easily 
support hunger than cold, and can even subsist a number 
of days without food, they yet belong to the number ot 
carnivorous animals ; for, when opportunity serves, they 
will devour bacon and meat of all kinds, whether raw or 
roasted, whether fresh or corrupted. 

The Fat Squirrel. Of this kind of animal we know 
three species, which, like the marmot, sleep during the 
winter; namely, the fat squirrel, the garden squirrel, and 
the dormouse. Many authors have conibunded these spe- 
cies together, though they are all three very different, and 
of consequence easily known and distinguished. 

The fat squirrel is nearly of the size of the common squir- 
rel, and like it, its tail is covered with long hair. It is 
without propriety that the term sleep has been applied to the 
state of these animals during the winter. They are not in 
a state of natural sleep at this period ; they arc in a torpor, 
which is produced by the coldness of the blood, and by 
which they lose the use of their members and senses. 
Their internal heat is indeed so small, that it hardly ex- 
ceeds that of the temperature of the air. When the heat of 
the air is at ten degrees above the freezing point of the ther- 
mometer, the heat of these animals is also at ten degrees. 
Now it is well known, that the internal heat of man, and 
of the generality of animals exceeds at all times thirty de- 
grees; and therefore there is little, reason to wonder why 
these animals, so inferior to all others in point of heat, 
should become torpid as soon as their little quantity of in- 
ternal heat ceases to be assisted by the external heat of the 
air; a circumstance which naturally happens when the ther- 
mometer is not more than ten or eleven degrees above con- 
gelation. This is the real cause of the torpor of these ani- 
mals ; a cause of which naturalists have not been apprised, 
and which, nevertheless, extends to all animals that sleep 
during the winter. 

This torpor continues as long as the cause which pro- 
duces it continues, and ceases when the cold ceases. A 
few degrees of heat above the tenth or eleventh degree are 
sufficient to re-animate these creatures; and if they are 
kept in a very warm place during the winter, they do not 
become torpid at all. 

Though in this torpid state, they are without the smallest 
motion, though their eyes are shut and they seem to be 
deprived of all use of the senses, they yet feel pain when 
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it is very acute. This they testify by a movement of con- 
traction, as also by a little hollow cry, which they even re- 
peat several times. I am inclined to believe, that it is not 
from too great waste of substance that they sometimes pe- 
rish in long winters, since in autumn they are excessively 
fat, and on their reviving in spring, they are found to have 
still remained so ; this abundance of fat being an internal 
nourishment which is sufficient, to support them, and to sup- 
ply what they lose by perspiration. 

The flesh of the fat squirrel is not unlike that of the 
guinea-pig. They were considered as a dainty by the Ro- 
mans, who reared great numbers of them. Like the com- 
mon squirrel, this animal lives in forests, climbs to the 
tops of trees, and leaps from branch to branch. This it 
does loss nimbly indeed than the squirrel, whose legs aie 
longer, whose belly is by no means so big, and which is 
remarkable for being meagre. Nuts, however, and other 
wild fruits, form its usual nourishment. It likewise eats 
little birds which it takes in the nests. It does not, like 
the squirrel, nestle in the upper parts of trees, but makes 
a bed of moss in the trunks of those which are hollow. 
It also shelters itself in the clefts of rocks, and always 
shews a preference for dry places. It avoids moisture, it 
drinks little, rarely descends to the ground, and, unlike 
the squirrel, which is easily tamed, remains always wild. 
The species is veiw generally diffused, but there are few or 
none of them in ISngland. 

Tiie Garden Squirrel, or Greater Dormouse. 
The fat squirrel frequents the forests, and seems to shun our 
habitations; the garden squirrel, on the contrary, inhabits 
our gardens, and is sometimes to be found in our houses. 
The species of the latter is also more numerous, and more 
generally di (fused. 

These animals nestle in the holes of walls, climb up trees, 
choose the best fruits, and gnaw them as they begin to 
ripen. They climb up pear, apricot, and other trees ; and 
in a scarcity of other fruit, they eat almonds, nuts, and even 
leguminous roots. These they carry in great quantities to 
their holes, where they make a bed of herbs, moss, and 
leaves. The cold stupefies, the heat revives them; and 
sometimes there are eight or ten found in one place, all in 
a state of torpor, all huddled together, and rolled up in a 
ball, in the midst of their hoard of provisions. Their flesh 
is not eatable, and has even the disagreeable smell of the 
house-rat. 
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This animal is to be found in all the temperate climates 
of Europe, and even in Poland, and in Prussia ; but it does 
not appear that there are any in Sweden, or in any of the 
more northern countries. 

The Dormouse. Of all the rat species, the dormouse 
is the least ugly. Its eyes are sparkling, its tail is tufted, 
and its hair is rather fair than red. It never lives in houses, 
i3 seldom to be found in gardens, but chiefly frequents the 
woods, where it finds a shelter in the hollow of some old 
tree. 

The species is bj no means numerous, yet they seem to 
be tolerably common in Italy, and to be not unknown even 
in the northern climates ; but it docs not appear to be an 
English animal ; for liay, who had seen it in Italy, ob- 
serves, that the small dormouse which is found in England, 
is not red upon the back, like the Italian, and that it pro- 
bably belongs to another species. 

The dormouse becomes torpid by the cold, and rolls it- 
self up in a ball; it revives in mild weather, and hoards tip 
nuts and other dry fruits for future sustenance. It forms 
its nest in trees, like the squirrel, though generally in a 
lower situation, among the branches of a nut tree, in a bush, 
&c. The nest is composed of herbs interwoven, is about 
six inches in diameter, has no aperture but at the top, and 
contains three or four young ones. 

The Brown Rat is both stronger and more mischiev- 
ous than the black rat; it has a reddish skin, a long tail 
without hair, the back-bone arched like that of the squir- 
rel, the body much thicker, and whiskers like those of a cat. 
It is considerably within half a century since that snecies has 
been spread in the neighbourhood of Paris.* They mul- 
tiply indeed prodigiously, since it is well known that they 
generally produce twelve or fifteen, often sixteen, seven- 
teen, eighteen, and even nineteen young ones at a time. 
The males are larger, stronger, and more mischievous than 
the females. When any one pursues, and endeavours to 
take them, they will turn again, and bite the hand or stick 
which touches them. Their bite is not only sharp but 
dangerous, and is immediately followed by a considerable 
swelling ; and the wound, though small, is yet long in being 
closed. They bring forth three times in a year, the daips 

* It has not been known in England above 60 years, though now the 
most common (and in many parts the only) species of rat. Ed. 
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they proceed. Still more wonderful is the form of their 
hole ; it resembles the letter Y, the two branches having 
each. an opening that conducts into one channel, which 
terminates in their general apartment at the bottom. As 
the whole is contrived on the declivity of a* mountain, 
there is no part of it on a level but the apartment at the 
end. One of the branches, or openings, issues out sloping 
downward; and this serves as a kind bf sink, or drain, for 
the whole family, in which they void their excrements, and 
through which the moisture of the place finds an easy pas- 
sage. The other branch, on the contrary, slopes upward, 
and serves them as a door to go in and out. The apart- 
ment at the end is warmly lined with moss and hay. It is 
even asserted, that this is a public work; that some cut the 
finest grass, others pile it up, agd others take their turns 
to convey it to the hole. Upon this occasion, it is added, 
one of them lies upon its back, permits the hay to be heap* 
ed upon its belly, keeps its paws upright to make greater 
room, and in this manner, remaining still upon its back, 
is dragged by the tail, hay and all, to their common re- 
treat. This practice some assign as a reason for the hair 
being generally worn away from their backs. However, 
another, and perhaps a better, reason may be given for this 
appearance; namely, their inhabiting cells under ground, 
and being constantly employed in digging up the earth. 
Whenever they venture abroad, one is placed as a ccntincl, 
sitting on an elevated rock, while the others amuse them* 
selves in the fields below, or are employed in cutting grass, 
and making it into hay for their future convenience; and 
no sooner does their trusty cetitvnel perceive a man, an eagle, 
a dog, or any other enemy, than he gives notice to the rest 
by a kind of whistle, and is himself the last that takes re* 
luge in the cell. 

They make no provision for the winter, foreseeing, pro- 
bably, that such a precaution w r ould be useless. But when 
they perceive the first approaches of the season in which 
their vital motions are to continue in some measure sus- 
pended, they labour very diligently to close up the aper- 
tures of their dwellings, which they effect with such soli- 
dity, that it is more easy to open the earth any where else, 
than where they have closed it. They are at that time 
very fat, and some of them are found to weigh twenty 
pounds. In this plight they continue for three months 
longer; but by degrees their flesh begins to waste, and they 
are quite thin by the end of winter. When their retreat 
is discovered, they are found each rolled into a ball, and 
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covered with liay. In this state they seem entirely lifeless; 
they may be taken away, and even killed without their tes- 
tifying any sense of pain: and those who find them in this 
manner, carry home the fat ones for food, and the young 
ones for breeding up and taming. The marmot produces 
but once a year, and the litter generally consists of diree or 
four. Their growth is quick, and they live only nine or ten 
years. They are found in the Alps, Appenines, Pyrenees, 
in the highest mountains of Germany, in Poland, and in 
Canada, with a few variations. 

CHAP. XIII. 

Of carnivorous Animals continued— The Bear — 7'hc 
Beaver — The Racoon — The Conti — The Agouti . 

The he is no animal more generally known than the bear; 
and yet there is none concerning which more differences 
and contradictions have been found among the writers of 
natural history. These uncertainties have arisen from their 
not distinguishing properly the different species. The land 
bear must be distinguished from the sea bear, which is com- 
monly known by the name of the white, or Greenland bear; 
and the land bears must again be divided into two species, 
the brown and the black. There are also white land bears 
found in Tartary, Russia, &c. which, though they resemble 
the sea bear in colour, differ from it, however, in every other 
particular. It is not the rigour of the climate that makes 
them white in winter, like the hares and ermines; they are 
brought forth white, and remain so all their lives. There 
are also found bears whose skins are a mixture of brown 
mid black, which denotes an intermediate species between 
the white land bear, and the brown black bear. 

We meet with the brown bear very frequently, and with 
the black bear very rarely, on the Alps. In the forests of 
the northern countries of Europe and America, on the con- 
trary, the black bear is very common. The former is both 
fierce and carnivorous; the latter is only fierce, and con- 
stantly refuses to eat flesh. 

The bear is not only a savage, but a solitary animal ; he 
takes refuge in the most unfrequented parts, and the most 
dangerous precipices of uninhabited mountains. He chooses 
his den in the most gloomy parts of the forest, in some ca- 
vern that has been hollowed by time, or in the hollow of 
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some old enormous tree. Thither he retires alone, and 
passes a part of the winter without provisions, or without 
ever stirring abroad. He is not, however, entirely deprived 
of sensation, like the dormouse, or the marmot, but seems 
rather to subsist upon the exuberance of his former flesh, 
and only feels the calls of appetite when the fat he had 
acquired in summer begins to be considerably wasted. 

When this happens, which, we are told, it generally does 
at the expiration of forty or fifty days, the male forsakes his 
den; but the female remains confined for four months : by 
which time she has brought forth her young. That the 
latter should not only be able to subsist, but even to nurse 
their offspring, without receiving themselves any food for 
such a length of time is highly improbable. When with 
young, however, it is allowed that they are exceedingly fat, 
as also, that, being covered with a very thick coat, sleep- 
ing the greatest part of their time, and giving themselves 
no exercise or motion, they must necessarily lose very little 
by perspiration. 

Though the males of the brown species devour their new- 
born little ones, when they find an opportunity for it, yet 
the females seem, on the contrary, to love them with a fe- 
rocious distraction. When once they have brought forth, 
their fury is more violent, as well as more dangerous, than 
that of the males. Before the young leave the womb, their 
formation is perfect : and if either the foetus of the bear, or 
the bear when newly born, appears at the first glance, un- 
formed, it is merely because there is a want of proportion 
in the body and members even of the grown bear, and be- 
cause, which is well known to be the case in all animals, 
the foetus, or the new-born animal, is always more dispro- 
portioned than the grown animal. 

The voice of the bear is a kind of growl, a harsh mur- 
mur, which, when enraged especially, is heightened bv a 
clashing of the teeth. Highly susceptible of anger, that 
anger is always furious, and often capricious. However 
mild he may appear before his master, and even obedient 
when tamed, he ought still to be distrusted, still tieated with 
circumspection ; nor, on any account, must he be struck on 
the tip of the nose, or touched on the parts of generation. 

This animal is capable of some degree of instruction. 
There are few who have not seen him stand on his hind legs, 
or with these dance in rude and awkward measure, to tunes 
cither sung or played on an instrument. But, even in thus 
tutoring him, it is necessary, in order to succeed, that the 
animal should be taken young, and held in constraint ever 
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after. The bear which has passed his youth, is not to be 
tamed, nor even held in awe, and shews himself, if not ac- 
tively intrepid, at least fearless of danger. 

The wild bear turns not from his path, nor offers to shun 
the sight of man ; and yet, it is said, by a certain, whistle 
he may be surprised, and so far charmed as to stop, and 
stand upon his hind feet. This is the time to shoot, or 
by one method or other to destroy him ; for, when only 
wounded in an attack, he darts with fury at his foe, and, 
clasping him with his fore-paws, is sure to stifle or stran- 
gle him, unless immediate assistance be given. 

The bear enjoys the senses of seeing, hearing, and feel- 
ing, in great perfection ; and yet, compared with the size of 
his body, his eye is very small; his ears are also short, his 
skin is course, and his hair very thick. His smell is exqui- 
site,; more so, perhaps, than that of any other animal, the 
internal surface of his nose being very extensive, and excel- 
lently calculated to receive the impression of smells. He 
strikes with his paws as a man strikes with his fists; but in 
whatever particulars he may bear a rude kind of resem- 
blance to the human species, he is only rendered the more 
deformed by them ; nor do they give him the smallest su- 
periority over other animals. 

The ingenious Mr. Bewick, to whose skill and industry 
we are indebted at once for the recovery and improvement 
of an art which appeared to be almost lost, that of engrav- 
ing on wood, has inserted in his concise and well-written 
History of Quadrupeds, an animal which appears to be of 
the bear species. This curious quadruped is said to have 
been brought from the interior part of Bengal, where it 
burrows in the ground. It is covered with black, shaggy 
hair, which on the back is 12 inches long, where.it divides 
and forms a kind of bunch. The hair on its head is short, 
and the snout is of a yellowish-white. Its lips are thin and 
very long, and furnished with muscles, by which it can pro- 
trude them in a most singular manner. Its legs and feet 
resemble those of the common bear, and on each foot it has 
five long, crocked, white claws, which it uses either to- 
gether or separately, like fingers, to break its food, and 
convey it to the mouth. It has no cutting teeth, but 
two very strong canine teeth, and six grinders in each 
jaw. 

It is a gentle but sluggish animal, and feeds on bread, 
fruit, nuts, honey, or fat, but refuses roots, and the lean 
and muscular parts of flesh. 
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The Beaver.] In all countries, as man is civilized and 
improved, tlie lower ranks of animals are depressed and 
degraded. Either reduced to servitude, or treated as re- 
bels, all their societies are dissolved, and all their united 
talents rendered ineffectual. Their feeble arts quickly dis- 
appear; and nothing remains but their solitary instincts, or 
those foreign habitudes which they receive from human 
education. 

The beaver seems to be now the only remaining monu- 
ment of that kind of intelligence in brutes, which, though 
infinitely inferior, as to its principle, to that of man, sup- 
poses, however, certain common projects, certain relative 
ends in view, projects which, having tor their basis society, 
in like manner, suppose some particular method of under- 
standing one another, and of acting in concert. 

It is allowed, that the beaver, far from having an abso- 
lute superiority over tl>e other animals, seems, on the con- 
trary, to be interior to some of them as to its qualities 
merely as an individual ; and this tact is confirmed by ob- 
serving a young beaver, which was sent to Paris from Ca- 
nada in the beginning of the year 1758. It is an animal 
tolerably mild, tranquil anti familiar, though rather, , it 
would seem, gloomy and melancholy. If we consider this 
animal, therefore, in its dispersed and solitary state, we 
shall find, that as to internal qualities, it is not superior to 
other animals; that it has not more ingenuity than the dog, 
more sense than the elephant, or more cunning than the 
fox. It is rather remarkable for the singularities of its in- 
ternal qualities. Of quadrupeds, the beaver alone has a 
flat oval tail, covered with scales, which serves as a rudder 
to direct its motions in the water. It is the only quadruped 
that has membranes between the toes on the hind feet, and 
at the same time none on the fore ones, which it uses as hands 
in carrying food to the mouth. It is the only one which, 
while it resembles a terrestrial animal in its fore parts, seems 
to approach the nature of an aquatic being in its hind ones. 

The beavers begin to assemble in the month of June or 
July, in order to form a society, which is to continue for 
the greatest part of the year. They arrive in numbers from 
every side, and presently form a company of two or three 
hundred. The place of meeting is commonly the place 
where they fix their abode ; and this is always by the side 
of some lake or river. If it be a lake in which the waters 
are always upon a level, they dispense with building a dam ; 
but if it be a running stream, which is subject to floods and 
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(alls, they then set about building a dam, or pier, that 
crosses the river, so as to form a dead water in that part 
which lies above and below. This dam, or pier, is often 
four score ov an hundred feet long, and ten or twelve feet 
thick at the base. If we compare the greatness of the work 
with the power of the architect,* it will appear enormous; 
but the solidity with which it is built is still more as- 
tonishing than its size. The part of the river over which 
this dam is usually built, is where it is most shallow, and 
where some great tree is found growing by the side of the 
stream. This they pitch upon as proper for making the 
principal part in their building ; and, though it is often 
thicker than a man’s body, they yet instantly set about cut- 
ting it down. For this operation they have no other in- 
strument but their four incisive teeth, which soon lay it 
level, and that also on the side they wish it to fall, which 
is always across the stream. They then set about cutting 
the top branches, to make it lie close and even, and serve 
as the principal beam of their fabric. 

These operations are performed in common. At one 
time a number of beavers are employed together at the foot 
of the tree in gnawing it down ; and, when this part of their 
labour is accomplished, it becomes the business of otheis 
to sever the branches, while a third party are engaged along 
the borders of the river, or lake, in cutting other trees, 
which, though smaller than the first tree, are yet as thick 
as the leg, it not the thigh of a common-sized man. These 
they carry with them by land to the brink of the river, and 
then by water to the place allotted for their building ; 
where, sharpening them at one end and forming them into 
stakes, they fix them in the ground, at a small distance 
from each other, and fill up the vacant spaces with pliant 
branches. While some are thus employed in fixing the 
stakes, others go in search of clay, which they prepare for 
their purpose with their tails and their ieet, and with 
which* brought home in large quantities, they render their 
structure still more compact. 

This structure is so ingeniously contrived, that it has not 
only all the extent, and all the solidity, which are requisite, 
but also a fortn the most proper for confining the water, 
and, when it has passed its bounds, for maintaining its 
weight, or baffling its attacks. At the top of their dike or 

• The largest beavers weigh from fifty to sixty pounds, and, in length, 
are little more than three feet from the tip of the snout to the insertion of 
the tail. 
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mole, that is, at the part where it is least thick, they form 
two or three openings. These they occasionally enlarge or 
contract, as the river occasionally rises or falls ; and when, 
from inundations either too powerful or too sudden, their 
works have been damaged, they are, with the utmost dili- 
gence and application, on the retreat of the waters, imme- 
diately repaired. 

After this display of their labours to accomplish a public 
work, it would be superfluous to add to it a description of 
their private constructions, were it not that, in history, an 
account should be given of every fact, and that, in this first 
grand work of the beaver, the intention uniformly was, that 
the little habitation of each family should be rendered more 
commodious. 

This habitation is always furnished with two passages ; 
one for the purpose of a land, and the other of a water ex- 
cursion. In shape it is almost always either oval or round ; 
sometimes it is from four to five feet in diameter, and some- 
times it consists of two, and even three stories, while the 
walls are always two feet thick. When it happens to con- 
sist of but one story, the walls are but a few feet high, over 
which there is a kind of vault that terminates the edifice, 
and serves as a covering for it. It is constructed with such 
Solidity as to be impenetrable to the heaviest rains, to defy 
the most impetuous winds, and is plaistered with such neat- 
ness, both outwardly and inwardly, that one might actually 
suppose it to be the work of man. These animals, never- 
theless, use no instrument for the preparation of their mor- 
tar, but their feet, or for the application of it, but their tails. 
They chiefly use such materials as are not easily dissolved 
by water. Their wooden work consists of such trees as 
grow on the banks of rivers, as these are most easily cut 
down, stripped of their bark, and carried ; and all these 
operations they perform before they relinquish a tree which 
they have once attacked. They cut it at the distance of a 
foot or a foot and a half from the ground. They sit as they 
work ; and, besides the advantage of this convenient posture, 
they have the pleasure of continually gnawing fresh bark, 
and soft wood, both which they prefer to most other kinds 
of aliment. Averse to dry wood, they always provide an 
ample store of these for their subsistence during the winter.* 
It is near their habitations that they establish their maga- 

* The space allotted for the provision of eight or ten beavers occupies 
from twenty -five to thirty feet sqare, and from eight to ten feet long. 
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zines ; and to each hut or cabin there is one allotted, of a 
size proportioned to the number of its inhabitants, to 
which they have all a common right ; nor do they offer to 
plunder their neighbours. 

Hamlets, so to express them, have been seen composed 
of twenty and even twenty-five dwellings. Such large 
settlements, however, are rare. In general they do not con- 
tain more than ten or a dozen families, each of which has 
its own separate district, magazine, and habitation ; nor 
will it allow any strangers to settle within its inclosurc. 
The smallest dwellings contain two, four, and six ; the 
largest eighteen, twenty, and it is even said thirty beavers ; 
and it seldom or never happens, that the number of males 
and females is not upon a par. Moderately speaking, 
therefore, their society may be said to consist frequently 
of 150 or 200 workmen, who, having first exerted their 
united industry and diligence in rearing a grand public 
work, afterwards form themselves into different bodies, in 
order to construct private habitations. 

However numerous the republic of beavers may be, 
peace and good order are uniformly maintained in it. A 
common series of toil has strengthened their union ; the 
conveniences which they have procured for each other, 
and the abundance of provision which, after having 
amassed, they continue to consume together, render them 
happy within themselves ; and, having moderate appetites, 
entertaining even an aversion to blood and carnage, they 
have not the smallest propensity to hostility or rapine, but 
actually enjoy all the blessings which man is only born to 
desire. Friends to each other, if threatened by any ene- 
mies from abroad, they know how to avoid them ; and for 
this purpose, on the first alarm, they give notice of their 
mutual danger by striking the water with their tails, 
which sends forth a sound that is heard in their most dis- 
tant dwellings. On this occasion, each beaver, as he 
thinks most expedient, plunges into the water, or conceals 
himself within the walls of his own habitation, which is 
in no danger but from the fire of the angry heavens, or 
from the weapons of man, and which no animal dares at 
tempt to open or to> overturn. 

These asylums are not only secure, but also very neat 
and commodious. The floor is covered with verdure, 
young and tender branches of trees serving them for a 
carpet, on which they never permit any of their excrements 
to be left. The window which fronts the water seives 
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them for a balcony, from which they enjoy the fresh air, 
and bathe themselves the greatest part of the day. In the 
water they remain in an upright posture, the head, and fore 
parts only being visible. This element is, indeed, so ne- 
cessary to them, or rather gives them so much pleasure, 
that they seem unable, as it were, to live without frequent 
immersions in it. Sometimes they go to a considerable 
distance under the ice ; and then they are easily taken, 
by attacking the dwelling on one hand, and lying in wait 
for them, at the same time, at a hole which is purposely 
formed a little way off in the ice, and to which they are 
obliged to come for breath. 

The habit which this animal has of continually keeping 
the tail, and all the hind parts of the body in water, 
seems to have changed the nature of its flesh. That of the 
fore parts, till we come to the reins, is of the same quality, 
taste, and consistency, as the flesh of land- animals ; that of 
the tail, and of the hind legs and thighs, has the smell, the 
savour, and all the qualities of fish. As for the tail, in par- 
ticular, it is even an extremity, an actual portion, of a fish 
fixed to the body of a quadruped. In length it generally 
measures a foot, in thickness an inch, and in breadth five 
or six inches. It is entirely covered over with scales, and 
has a skin altogether the same as that of a large fish. 

The females are said to go four months with young. They 
bring forth about the close of winter 5 and their number ge- 
nerally consists of two or three at a time. Nearly at this 
period the males leave them, and go forth into the fields, 
where they enjoy all the sweets of the spring. In this sea- 
son they pay occasional visits to their habitation, but never 
reside in it. There, however, the females remain employed 
in suckling, tending, and rearing their little ones, who are 
in a condition to follow them at the expiration of a few 
weeks. They then, in their turn, go abroad, where ttey 
feed on fish, or on the bark of young trees, and pass the 
whole of their time upon the water, or among the woods. 

Winter is the season which is principally allotted for 
hunting them, as it is then only tnat their fur is in^per- 
fection ; and when, after their fabrics are demolished, a 
great number happen to be taken, their society is never 
restored ; the few that have escaped captivity or death, 
disperse themselves, and become houseless wanderers ; or 
concealed in some hole under ground, and reduced to the 
condition of other animals, they lead a timid life, no 
longer employ themselves but to satisfy their immediate, 
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and most urgent wants, no longer retain those faculties 
and qualities which they eminently possess in a state of 
society. 

We meet with beavers in America from the thirtieth 
degree from north latitude to the sixtieth, and ever beyond 
it. In the northern parts they are very common ; and the 
farther south we proceed, their number is still found to 
decrease. The same observation holds with respect to the 
Old Continent : we never find them numerous but in the 
more northern countries; and in France, Spain, Italy, 
Greece, and Egypt, *hev are exceedingly rare. The an- 
cients knew them ; and by the religion of the Magi it was 
forbidden to kill them. 

Several authors have said, that the beaver, being an 
aquatic animal, could not live solely on land. This opi- 
nion, however, is erroneous ; for the beaver, which was 
mentioned in a preceding paragraph, having been taken, 
when quite young, in Canada, and always reared in the 
house, did not know the water when he was brought to it, 
was afraid of it, and refused to go into it. Even when 
first plunged into a basin there was a necessity for keeping 
him in it by force. A few minutes after, nevertheless, he 
became so well reconciled to it, that he no longer shew d 
an aversion to his new situation; and, when afterwards 
left to his liberty, he frequently returned to it of himself, 
and would even roll about in the dirt, and upon the wet 
pavement. One day he made his escape, and descended 
by a cellar stair-case into the quarries under the Royal 
Garden. There he swam to a considerable distance on 
the stagnated waters which are at the bottom of those 
quarries ; yet no sooner did he see the light of the torches 
which were ordered down for the purpose of finding him, 
than he returned, and allowed himself to be taken without 
making the smallest resistance. 

He is 4h animal familiar without being fawning; and 
when he sees people at table, lie is sure to ask for some- 
thing to eat. This he does by a little plain tiftj cry, and 
by aim gestures of his fore paws. When he has obtained 
a morsel, he carries it away, and conceals himself, in order 
to eat it at his e^e. When he sleeps, which he does very 
often, he lies upon his belly. No food comes amiss to 
him, meat excepted ; and this he constantly refuses either 
raw or boiled. He gnaws every thing he comes near : and 
it was found necessary to line with tin the tun in which 
he was brought over. 
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Independently of the fur, which is indeed the most va- 
luable article furnished by the beaver, this animal furnishes 
a substance that has been considerably used in medicine. 
This substance, which is known by the name of castor , is 
contained in two bladders.* The savages, it is said, ob- 
tain an oil from the tail of the beaver, which they employ 
as a topical remedy for different complaints. The flesh of 
this animal, thougn fat and delicate, is yet bitter, and dis- 
agreeable to the palate. 

The senses of the beaver are very acute ; and so delicate 
is its smell, that it will suffer no tilth, no bad stench, to 
remain near it. When kept too long in confinement, and 
under a necessity of voidi ng its excrement, it drops them 
near the threshold of its prison, and when the door is 
opened, is suje to push them out. 

The Racoon is an animal of about the same size as a 
small badger ; its body is short and bulky ; its fur is fine, 
long, thick, blackish at the surface, and grey towards the 
bottom ; its head like that of a fox, but its ears are round 
and shorter ; its eyes are large, of a yellowish green, and 
over them there is a black and transverse stripe ; its 
snout is sharp , its tail is thick, but tapering towards a 
point, and marked alternately from one end to the other 
with black and white rings, and is at least as long as the 
body ; its fore legs are much shorter than the hind ones, 
and both are armed with five strong sharp claws. 

This animal uses its paws to hold its food while eating ; 
and its pointed claws enable it to climb trees with great 
facility. It turns up the trunk with the same swiftness 
that it moves over the plain, and frolics about to the 
extremity of the branches with great security and ease : 
on the ground, indeed, it rather bounds than runs, and 
its motions, though oblique, are yet always quick and ex- 
peditious. 

The racoon is a native of the southern countries^of Ame- 
rica and tfje West-Indies, nor has it ever yet been found 
in any part of the Old Continent. 

The Coati. This animal, of which we are now about 
to treat, many authors have called coatiMiondi. It is very 

* It is pretended, that the beavers extract the liquid which is con- 
tained in these bladders by pressing them with the foot ; and that it gives 
them an appetite when they are averse to food. The truth, however, 
seems to be, that the animal uses this liquid in order to grease its tail. 
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different from the animal described in the preceding article. 
It is of a smaller size than the racoon ; its body and neck, 
its head and nose are of a more lengthened form ; its upper 
jaw is an inch, or an inch and a half, longer than the lower 
one ; and its snout, which is moveable in every direction, 
turns up at the point. The eyes of the coati are also 
smaller than the eyes of the racoon ; its hair is longer and 
coarser, its legs are shorter, and its feet longer; but, like 
the racoon, its tail is diversified with rings ; and to all its 
feet there are five claws. 

This animal has a practice of eating its own tail, which, 
when not mutilated, is longer than its body, and which 
it generally rears aloft, and can move with ease in any di- 
rection. 

From this circumstance one general inference may be 
drawn ; namely, that those parts which are elongated to a 

{ rreat degree, and of which the extremities are consequent- 
y very remote from the seat of the senses, from the centre 
of feeling, that feeling must be weak, and the more so the 
greater the distance and the smaller the part. 

As for the coati in other respects, it is an animal of prey, 
which subsists on flesh and blood, which, like the fox, de- 
stroys small animals and poultry, hunts for the nests of 
little birds, and devours their eggs ; arid it is, probably, 
from this conformity of disposition that some authors 
have considered tlie coati as a species of small fox. • It in- 
habits Brazil and Guinea. 

The Agouti. This animal is about the size of a hare, 
and has been considered, erroneously, as a kind of rabbit, 
or large rat, by the generality of nomenclators. As it has 
the hair of a hog, so also it has the voracious appetite of 
that animal. It eats indiscriminately of all things ; and 
when satiated, it hides the remainder, like the dog or the 
fox, for *a future occasion. 

It does not, like the rabbit, dig a hole in the ground, 
butbiurows in the holes of trees. Its ordinary food con- 
sists or the roots of the country, potatoes, yams, and such 
fruits tis fall from the trees in autumn. It uses its fore- 
paws like the squirrel, to carry its food to its mouth ; and 
as its hind feet are longer than the fore ones, it runs very 
swiftly upon plain ground, or up a hill, but upon a descent 
it is in danger of falling. Its sight is excellent ; its hear- 
ing equals that of any other animal; and whenever it is 
whistled to. it stops to hearken. The flesh is dressed like 
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that of a sucking pig' and of such as are well fed, is toler- 
able food, though it has always a peculiar taste, and is ra- 
ther rough. 

It is hunted by dogs ; and whenever it goes into a sugar- 
ground, where the canes cover the place, it is easily over- 
taken ; for it is embarrassed every step it takes, so that a 
man may easily come up with it, and kill it without any 
other assistance than a stick. When in the open country, 
it usually runs with great swiftness before the dogs until it 
gains its retreat, within which it continues to hide, and 
nothing but filling the hole with smoke can force it out. 
For this purpose the hunter burns faggots or straw at the 
entrance, and conducts the smoke in such a manner that it 
fills the whole cavity. While this is doing, the poor little 
animal seems sensible of its danger, begs for quarter with 
a most plaintive cry, but seldom quits its hole till the ut- 
most extremity. 

The agouti seems to be a native of the south parts of 
America; nor is it at all known in the Old Continent. 
It is, however, very common in Brazil, Guiana, St. Do- 
mingo, and all the islands around. To the cold and 
temperate climate of America this animal is an utter 
stranger. 


CHAP. XIV. 

Of carnivorous Animals continued— The Lion — the Puma , 
or American Lion — The Tiger — The Panther , Ounce , 
and Leopard — The Jaguar — The Conguar — The 
Lynx — The Carac / — The Hyena — The Civet and 
Zibet — The Genett — The Ondatra , and Desman . 

THE LION. 

It has been remarked, that in all hot climates the terres- 
trial animals are larger and stronger than in cold or tem- 
perate ones. They are also bolder and more ferocious, all 
their natural qualities seeming to partake of the ardour of 
the climates in which they live. The lion, born beneath 
the burning sun of Africa or of India, is above all others 
the fiercest and most terrible. Our wolves, our other car- 
nivorous animals, far from being his rivals, are hardly wor- 
thy to be his providers. The lions of America (if, indeed, 
they deserve to be called lions) are, like the climate in 
which they are produced, infinitely milder than those of 
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Africa; and, what plainly proves that the degree of fierce- 
ness in this animal depends on the degree of heat, is, that, 
even in the same country, those which inhabit the high 
mountains, where the air is more temperate, are different m 
disposition from those that dwell in the plains, where the 
heat is excessive. 

As the lion has no enemy but man, and his species is 
now probably reduced to the fiftieth part of what it 
formerly was, it follows, that the human race, instead 
of having suffered a considerable diminution since 
the time of the Romans, is, on the contrary, more nu- 
merous, and more generally diffused. This superiority in 
the numbers, and tne arts of the hmnan species, while it 
suffices to conquer the lion, serves also to enervate and 
to discourage him ; for he is brave only in proportion to 
the success of his former encounters. Accustomed to mea- 
sure his strength with every animal he meets, the habit of 
conquering renders him intrepid and terrible. Having 
never experienced the dangerous arts and combinations of 
man, these animals have no apprehensions from his power. 
They boldly face him, and seem to brave the force of his 
arms. They are not daunted even with the opposition of 
numbers: a single lion of the desert often attacks an entire 
caravan ; and, after an obstinate combat, when lie finds 
himself overpowered, instead of flying, he continues to 
combat, retreating, and still facing the enemy till he dies. 
On the contrary, the lions which inhabit the peopled 
countries of Morocco, or India, having become acquainted 
with man, and experienced the superiority of bis arms, 
have lost all their courage, so as to be scared away with 
a shout ; and seldom attack any but the unresisting flocks 
or herds, which even women and children are sufficient 
to protect. 

The outward form of the lion seeins to speak the supe- 
riority of his internal qualities. His figure is striking, his 
look confident and bold, his gait prouo, and his voice ter- 
rible. His stature is not over-grown, like that of the ele- 
phant, or the rhinoceros ; nor is the shape clumsy, like 
that of the hippopotamos, or the ox. He is in every re- 
spect compact and well-proportioned, a perfect model of 
strength joined with agility. 

His force and muscular power he manifests outwardly 
by his prodigious leaps ana bounds; by the strong ana 
quick agitation of his tail, which alone is sufficient to 
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throw a man on the ground; by the facility with which 
he moves the skin of his face, and particularly that of his 
forehead, which adds greatly to his physiognomy, or 
rather to the expression of fury in his countenance; and 
lastly, by the facility he has of shaking his mane, which is 
not only bristled up, but moved and agitated on all sides 
when he is enraged. 

The largest lions are about eight or nine feet in length 
from the snout to the insertion of the tail, which is of itself 
four feet long; and these large lions are about four or five, 
feet in height. Those of the small size are about fiye ; feet 
and a half in length, and three and a half in height* In 
all her dimensions, the lioness is about one fourth less 
than the lion. 

The lion is furnished with a mane, which becomes 
longer in proportion as he advances in age. The lioness, 
however, is without this appendage at every age. The 
American animal, which the natives of Peru call Puma, 
and to which the Europeans have given the denomination 
of lion, has no mane; it is also much smaller, weaker, 
and more cowardly, than the real lion. In truth, it is very 
doubtful whether these animals are at all of the same species. 

Both the ancients and the moderns allow that the lion, 
when newly born, is in size hardly superior to a weasel ; in 
other words, that he is not more than six or seven inches 
long; and if so, some years at least must necessarily elapse 
before he can encrease to eight or nine feet. They like- 
wise mention, that he is not in a condition to walk till two 
months after lie is brought forth ; but, without giving en- 
tire credit to these assertions, we may, with great appear- 
ance of truth, conclude, that the lion, from the largeness 
of his size, is at least three or four years in growing, and 
that, consequently, he must live seven times three or four 
years, that is, about twenty-five years. 

It is usually supposed that the lion is not possessed of 
the sense of smelling in such perfection as most other 
animals of prey. It is also remarked, that too strong a 
light incommodes him ; that he seldom goes abroad in the 
middle of the day ; that he commits all his ravages in 
the night ; and that, when he sees a fire kindled near a 
herd or flock, he will not venture near it ; that though his 
sight is bad, it is not, however, so faulty as his smell ; and 
that, unlike the dog or the wolf, he rather hunts by the 
former than by the latter. 
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The lion, when hungry, boldly attacks all animals that 
come in his way ; but, as he is very formidable, and as 
they all seek to avoid him, he is often obliged to hide, in 
order to take them by surprise. For this purpose he 
crouches upon his belly, in some thicket, or among the 
long grass, which is found in many parts of the forest. 
In this retreat he continues, with patient expectation, 
until his prey comes within a proper distance ; and he 
then springs after it with such force, that he often seizes 
it at tne first bound. If he misses the effort, and in two 
or three reiterated springs cannot seize his prey, he con- 
tinues motionless for a time, seems to be very sensible of 
his disappointment, and waits for a more favourable op- 
portunity. He devours a great deal at a time, and gene- 
rally fills himself for two or three days to come. His 
teeth are so strong that he very easily breaks the bones, 
and swallows them with the rest of the body. It is re- 
ported that he sustains hunger a very long time ; but 
thirst he cannot support in ail equal degree, nis tempera- 
ment being extremely hot. He drinks as often as he 
meets with water, lapping like a dog. lie generally re- 
quires about fifteen pounds of raw flesh in a day, and 
seldom devours the bodies of animals when they begin to 
putrefy; but he chooses rather to hunt for fresh spoil 
than return to that which he had left half devoured before. 
While young and active, the lion subsists on what he can 
obtain by the chace, and seldom quits his native deserts 
and forests; but when he becomes old, heavy, and less 
qualified for exercise, he approaches the habitations of 
man, to whom, and to domestic animals, he then becomes 
a more dangerous enemy. It is observed, however, that 
when he secs men and animals together, it is always on 
the latter, never on the former, that he vents his fury ; 
unless indeed he 'should be struck, and then, at no loss to 
know whence the blow came, he instantly deserts his prey, 
in order to obtain revenge for the injury. The flesh of 
the camel he is said to prefer to that of any other animal. 
He is likewise exceedingly fond of that of young elephants, 
which, from their inability to resist him till they have re- 
ceived the assistance of their tusks, he easily dispatches, 
when unprotected by the dam ; nor are there any animals 
able to oppose the lion but the elephant, the rhinoceros, 
the tiger, and the hippopotamus. 

However terrible this animal may be, it is not uncom- 
mon, with dogs of a large size, and well supported with 
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a proper number of men on horseback, to chase him, dis- 
lodge him, and force him to retire. But for this enterprise 
it is necessary that the dogs, and even the horses, should 
be previously disciplined; since almost all animals tremble 
and fly at the very smell of the lion. Though his skin is 
firm and compact, it is not, however, proof against a mus- 
ket-ball, nor even a javelin ; but he is seldom known to 
be dispatched with one blow. Like the wolf, he is fre- 
quently taken by stratagem ; and for this purpose a deep 
hole is dug in the earth, over which, when slightly covered 
with earth and sticks, some living animal is fastened as a 
bait. When thus entrapped all his fury subsides; and if 
advantage is taken of the first moments of his surprise, or 
his disgrace, he may easily be chained, muzzled, and con- 
ducted to a place of security. 

The flesh of the lion is of a strong and disagreeable 
flavour ; yet the Negroes and the Indians do not dislike 
it, and it frequently forms a part of their food. 

Tub Tiger. In the class of carnivorous animats the 
lion is the foremost. Immediately after him follows the 
tiger ; which, while he possesses all the bad qualities of 
the former, seems to be a stranger to his good ones. To 
pride, to courage, to strength, the lion adds greatness, and 
sometimes, perhaps, clemency ; while the tiger, without 
provocation is fierce, without necessity is cruel. Thus it 
is throughout all the classes of Nature, in which thesupe- 
riority of rank proceeds from the superiority of strength. 
The first class, sole masters of all, are less tyrannical than 
the inferior classes, which, denied so full an exertion of 
authority, abuse the powers entrusted to them. 

More, therefore, than even the lion, the tiger is an Ob- 

{ ‘ect of terror. He is the scourge of every country whidh 
le inhabits. Of the appearance of man, and of all his 
hospitable weapons, he is fearless ; wild animals as well as 
tame ones fall sacrifices before him ; the young elephant 
and rhinoceros he sometimes attacks ; and sometimes, with 
an encreased audacity, he braves the lion himself. 

The form of the body usually corresponds with the na- 
ture, the disposition of the animal. The tiger, with a body 
too long, with limbs too short, with a head uncovered, and 
with eyes ghastly and haggard, has no characteristics but 
those of the basest and most insatiable cruelty. For instinct 
he has nothing but an uniform rage, a blind fury ; so blind 
indeed, so undistinguished, that he frequently devours his 
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own progeny, and, if she offers to defend them, tears in 
pieces the dam herself. 

Happy is it for the rest of nature that this animal is not 
common, and that the species is chiefly confined to the 
warmest provinces of the East. The tiger is found in 
Malabar, in Siam, in Bengal, and in all the countries 
which are inhabited by the elephant and the rhino- 
ceros. 

When he has killed a large animal, such as a horse, or 
a buffalo, he does not choose to devour it on the spot, fear- 
ing to be disturbed ; .nd in order to feast at his ease, he 
carries off his prey to the forest, dragging it along with 
such ease, that the swiftness of his motion seems scarcely 
retarded by the enormous load he sustains. 

To give a still more complete idea of the strength of this 
terrible creature, we shall quote a passage from Father 
Tachard, who was an eye-witness of a combat of one tiger 
against two, and even three, elephants at Siam. For tiiis 
purpose, the king ordered a lofty pallisade to be built of 
bamboo cane, about an hundred feet square ; and in the 
midst of this were three elephants appointed for combating 
the tiger. Their heads and part of their trunks were covered 
with a kind of armour, like a mask, which defended that 
part from the assaults of the fierce animal with which they 
were to engage. As soon, says this author, as we were 
arrived at the place, a tiger was brought forth from his 
den, of a size much larger than we had ever seen before. 
He was not at first let loose, but held with cords, so that 
one of the elephants approaching, gave him three or four 
blows, with his trunk, on the back, with such force, that 
the tiger was for some time stunned, and lay without 
motion, as if he had been dead. As soon, however, as he 
was let loose, and at full liberty, although fhe first blows 
had greatly abated his fury, he made at the elephant with 
a loud shriek, and aimed at seizing his trunk. But the 
elephant, wrinking it up with great dexterity, received the 
tiger on his great teeth, and tossed him up into the air. 
This so discouraged the furious animal, that he no more 
ventured to approach the elephant, but made several cir- 
cuits round the pallisade, often attempting to fly at the 
spectators. Shortly after, a second, and then a third ele- 

1 )hant were sent against him. and they continued to strike 
tim so terribly with their trunks, that he once more lay 
for dead ; and they would certainly have killed him, had 
not a stop been put to the combat. 
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The tiger, of which Father Gouie has communicated to 
the Academy of Sciences an anatomical description, com- 
posed by the Jesuit Fathers at China, seems to belong to 
the true species, as does also that which the Portuguese 
have distinguished by the name of Royal Tiger . Dellon 
expressly says in his travels, that there is no country of 
India in which tigers so much abound as Malabar, that 
there the species are numerous, but that the largest of all 
is that which the Portuguese call the Royal Tiger , which 
is very rare, and is as large as a horse. 

The species of the tiger has always been much rarer, and 
much less generally diffused, than that of the lion. Like 
the lioness, nevertheless, the tigress produces four or five 
young ones at a birth. From her nature she is fierce at 
all times ; but when surrounded with her infant progeny, 
and in the smallest danger of losing them, her rage, her 
fury, becomes extravagant. To oppose the daring inva- 
ders of her den, she braves every danger. On such occa- 
sions, she pursues the spoiler with an enmity the most in- 
veterate ; and he, contented to lose a part, in order to 
save a part, is frequently obliged to drop one of her cubs. 
With this she immediately returns to her den, and again 
pursues him: he then drops another; and, by the time 
she has returned with that, he generally escapes with the 
remainder- Should her young be torn from her entirely, 
with hideous cries she expresses her agony, her despair, 
and follows the captor to the very town, or ship, in which 
he may have taken refuge, and dares him, as it were, to 
come forth. 

The skins of these animals are much esteemed all over 
the East, particularly in China ; the Mandarines cover 
their seats of justice in the public places with them, and 
convert them into coverings for cushions in winter. The 
Indians eat the flesh of the tiger, and find it neither dis- 
agreeable nor unwholesome. 

The Panther, the Ounce, and the Leopard. 
The first of these species which exist in the Old Continent 
is the large panther , which we shall simply call panther , 
and which the Greeks distinguish by the name of pardalis , 
the ancient Latins, first by the name of panthera , after- 
wards by that of pardus , and the modern Latins by the 
name of leopurdus. The body of this animal, when it has 
attained its full growth, is five or six feet in length from 
the tip of the nose to the insertion of the tail, which is 
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above two feet long. Its skin is of a yellow hue, more or 
less dark on the back and sides, and whitish under the 
belly ; it is marked with black spots annular, or in the 
form of beads ; of these rings the generality have one or 
more spots in the centre, of the same colour as the out- 
ward edge of the ring ; some of them are oval, and others 
circular; and they are frequently above three inches in 
diameter. 

The second species is the small panther of Oppian, 
which our modern travellers have called ounce , or onza. 
corruptly from the nr ne lj/nx^ or lunoc. To this animal 
we shall preserve the name of ounce , which, as it has ir 
fact some affinity to the lynx, seems to be properly applied. 
It is much smaller than the panther ; its body, which is 
nearly of the size of the lynx, being about three feet and 
a half in length. Its hair, as also its tail, are longer than 
those of the panther. The latter frequently measures 
above three feet ; though the body of this animal is in all 
at least a third less than that of the panther, whose tail does 
not measure more than two feet, or two and a half at most. 
The hair of the ounce is of a whitish grey upon the back 
and sides, and of a grey still whiter under the belly; 
whereas the back and sides of the panther are always of a 
yellow more or less deep. In both, however, the spots 
are nearly of the same form, and of the same size. 

The third species is unnoticed by the ancients, as it be- 
longs to Senegal, to Guinea, and to other southern coun- 
tries which they had discovered. This animal we shall 
call leopard; a name which has been improperly applied 
to the large panther, but which, following the example of 
the generality of travellers, we shall never use unless to 
denote the above-mentioned animal of Senegal. It is 
somewhat larger than the ounce, But considerably smaller 
than the panther, being only four feet in length. The tail 
measures two feet, or two feet and a half. On the back 
and sides the hair is of a yellow colour more or less deep ; 
under the belly it is whitish ; the spots are annular, but 
smaller, and less regularly disposed. 

As each of these animals is different from the other, so 
each forms a separate species. Our furriers call the skins 
of the first species panther-skins ; a name which, as it is 
established by use, we shall not change ; those of the second 
species they call African tiger-skins ; which, being an equi- 
vocal name, we have set aside, and adopted that of ounce ; 
lastly, they improperly call tiger- skins , the skin9 of the 
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animal to which we have here given the denomination of 
leopard. 

The species of the ounce seem9 to be more numerous ; 
as well as more generally diffused, than that of the panther. 
In Barbary, in Arabia, and in all the southern parts of 
Asia, Egypt perhaps excepted, it is very common. Even 
in China, it is not unknown ; and there it is distinguished 
by the name of liinen-pao . 

The ounce is easily tamed, and is employed for the 
chace in the hot climates of Asia, where the dog is an 
animal rarely to be found, not to be found at all indeed, 
unless introduced from other parts ; and then it not only 
looses its voice, but its instinct. Besides, the panther, the 
ounce, and the leopard, are alike remarkable for bearing 
an insuperable antipathy to dogs; them, indeed, they 
seem to hunt for, and to attack, in preference to all other 
animals. 

The Jaguar resembles the ounce in size, ana ior tue 
most part in the form of the spots with which his skin is 
diversitied. In disposition he also resembles him. He is 
less terrible, less ferocious, than the panther and the leo- 
pard. The ground of his colour, like that of the latter, is 
a bright yellow, and not grey, like that of the ounce. His 
tail is shorter than that of either of those animals ; his 
hair is longer than the panther's, but shorter than that of 
the ounce ; it is frizzled while he is young, but smooth 
and straight when he attains his full growth. 

The jaguar lives by prey like the tiger ; but a lighted 
torch will put him to night, will deprive him of all courage, 
all vivacity ; and on such occasions, especially if already 
satiated, one dog alone is sufficient to give him chace. He 
seems in all respects to "partake of the indolence arising 
from the nature of the climate ; nor does he discover any 
activity or alertness, unless when pressed by hunger/ 

Almost all the authors who have written the History of 
the New World, have made mention of this ahimal ; some 
under the name of tiger , or leopard , others under the names 
which it bears in Brazil, Mexico, &c. They also speak of 
another animal of the same genus, and perhaps indeed of 
the same species, under the name of jaguareL 
The jaguar is found in Brazil, in Paraguay, in Tucu- 
man, in Guiana, in the country of the Amazons, in 
Mexico, and in all parts of South America. The jagua- 
ret appears to have been always more rare, or at least this 
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creature has always inhabited such places as are more dis- 
tant from the haunts of men. 


TheCouguah is equal in length, but inferior in thick- 
ness to the jaguar. He has a small head, a long tail, short 
hair, which is nearly of one entire colour, a lively red, in- 
termixed with a Tew blackish tints, particularly on the up- 
per patt of the back. His chin is whitish, as are also his 
neck, and all the inferioi parts of his body. Though less 
strong than the jaguar, he is yet to the full as fierce, and 
perhaps more cruel. He appears to be yet more greedy 
of prey ; nor, when once seized, does he ever offer to re- 
linquish it till he has fully glutted his appetite, and his 
blood-thirsty fury. 

This animal is not uncommon in Guiana. Formerly 
couguars were known to swim over in numbers to the 
island of Cayenne, in order to attack and devour the 
flocks ; insomuch, that they were considered at first as a 
scourge to the colony. By degrees, however, the settlers 
lessened their number, and at length they completely drove 
those that remained far from their habitations. 

The couguar, by the agility of his body and the length 
of his legs, seems calculated to run, and to climb trees 
better than the jaguar. They are both equally remarkable 
for sloth and cowardice when once glutted with prey ; and 
seldom are they known to attack men, unless when they find 
them asleep. They delight in the lofty shades of forests, 
where they hide themselves in the covert of some thick tree, 
in order to dart forth on such animals as pass by. 1 hough 
they live only upon prey, and quench their thirst more fre- 
quently with blood than with water, yet it has been said 
by some, that their flesh is exceedingly palatable. 1 iso 
says expressly, that it is as good as veal ; and Charlevoix 
and others have compared it to mutton. It is haidly cie- 
diblc, however, from the above circumstances, that it can 
he well tasted; and therefore I prefer the testimony of 
Dcsmarchais, who intimates, that the best thing about this 
animal is his skin, with which they make housings for 
horses, and that its flesh is of no value, being generally 
lean, and of a disagreeable flavour. 

The Lynx is an animal more commonly found in cold 
than in temperate climates ; and is at least very rare in hot 
ones. It was known to the Greeks and the Latins. 1 ltny 
says, that the first which were seen m Rome were brought 
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in the time of Pompey, from Gaul. At present they are 
not seen in France, a few perhaps excepted, belonging to 
the Alpine and Pyremenn Mountains. But the Romans, 
under the name of Gaul, comprehended several northern 
countries; and, besides, it is an acknowledged truth, that 
modern France is by no means so cold as was ancient 
Gaul. 

The most beautiful skins of the lynx are brought from 
Siberia, as belonging to the lupus-cervarius ; and from 
Canada, as belonging to the fc lis-c e rvarius ; because being, 
like all other animals of the New Continent, smaller than 
those of the Old World ; in Europe they are compared to 
a wolf in size, and in Canada to a wild cat. 

The lynx, of which the ancients have said, that the sight 
was so sharp as to penetrate opaque bodies, and of which 
the urine was made to possess the marvellous property of 
hardening into a solid substance a precious stone, called 
lapis l;/ neuritis, is an animal which never existed, any more 
than all the properties attributed to it, blit in fable. To the 
true lynx this imaginary one has no affinity, but in name. 
We must not, therefore, as the generality of naturalists have 
hitherto done, attribute to the former, which is a real being, 
the properties of this imaginary one, the existence of which 
Pliny himself does not seem disposed to believe, since he 
speaks of it only as an extraordinary beast, and classes it 
with the sphynx, the pegasus, and other prodigies, or mon- 
sters, the produce of ^Ethiopia. • 

Our lynx possesses not the wonderful quality of seeing 
through walls; but it has bright eyes, a mild aspect, and, 
upon the whole, an agreeable and lively appearance. Its 
urine produces not precious stones, but like the cat, an 
animal which it nearly resembles, and of which it retains 
the manners, and even the cleanliness, it covers it over 
with the earth. 

The lynx has short legs, and is generally about the size 
of the fox. It difters from the panther and the ounce in the 
following particulars : it has long hair, its marks or spots 
are of a colour less lively, and are badly disposed : its ears 
are surrounded at the extremity by a stripe, or rather tuft, 
of black hair; its tail, which is much shorter, is black at 
the tip; its eyes have a whitish cast; and its countenance 
has something in it more agreeable, and less ferocious. The 
skin of the male is more beautifully marked than that of 
the female. It does not walk or run like the wolf in a pro- 
gressive motion, but leaps and bounds like the cat. It gains 
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Its sole subsistence by devouring other animals ; and these 
it mil follow to the very tops of trees. Neither can the 
wild cat, the martin, the ermine, nor the squirrel, escape 
its pursuit. It also seizes birds, lies in wait for the stag, 
the roebuck, and the hare, and with one bound often seizes 
them by the throat. When in possession of its prey, it first 
sucks the blood of the animal, and then lays open his head, 
in order to devour the brains. This done, it generally 
abandons the victim of its fury, goes in search of fresh 
prey, and is seldom known to return to the former ; a cir- 
cumstance which 1: is given rise to the vulgar remark, that 
of all animals the lynx has the shortest memory. The skin 
of this animal changes its colour according to the season 
and the climate. In winter it is in every respect better 
than it is in summer ; and its flesh, like the flesh of all 
beasts of prey, is not proper to eat. 

The Caracal, or Syagush. Though the caracul 
resembles the lynx in size, in the formation of the body, 
the aspect of the head ; and, though like that animal, it 
seeirts to have the peculiar, and almost singular character- 
istic of a stripe of black hair at the extremity of the ears, I 
do not scruple, nevertheless, from their disagreement in other 
respects, to treat of them as animals of different species. 

The caracal is not spotted like the lynx ; it has hair 
rougher and shorter, its tail is larger, and of an uniform 
colour; its snout is more elongated; in appearance it is less 
mild, and in disposition it is fiercer. The lynx is an inha- 
bitant of the cold, or at most of* the temperate regions; the 
caracal is only found in the hot countries ; and it is as much 
from their difference in disposition and climate that I have 
judged them to be of two different species, as from the in- 
spection and comparison of the animals themselves. 

The caracal is common in Barbary ,* in Arabia, and in 
all those countries which are inhabited by the lion, the 
pahtber, and the ounce ; like them it depends on prey for 
its subsistence; but, unlike them, from its inferior size, its 
infotior strength, to procure that prey it has much difficulty. 
Hardly, indeed, has it aught to subsist on but what the 
more potent carnivorous animals are disposed to leave for it. 
It keeps at a distance from the panther, because that animal 
exercised its cruelty even after fie is satisfied with food ; but 
it follows the lion, who, when the immediate cravings of 
his appetite are gratified, is of a disposition altogether un- 
hostile. ‘ From the refuse of what this noble animal has 
devoured, the caracal frequently enjoys a comfortable meal. 
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Sometimes, even while the other is in search of prey, de- 
pending on its agility in climbing the trees, it accompanies 
him at a certain distance, and when self-preservation seems 
to render it necessary, perching itself aloft, it braves the 
fury of the lion, who cannot ascend after it like the panther. 
For all these reasons it is, that the caracal has been called 
44 the lion's guide,” 44 the lion’s provider and that the 
lion, whose smell is far from being acute, is said to em- 
ploy this animal to find out prey for him by its scent, of 
which, for its trouble, it enjoys the remains when its mas- 
ter's satisfied. 

The caracal is about the size of a fox, but much fiercer, 
and stronger. It has been known to attack, tear in 
pieces, and destroy in a few minutes, a large dog, who, 
fighting for his life, defended himself with all his strength. 
It is very difficult to tame this animal ; yet if taken when 
very young, and afterwards reared with care, it may be 
trained to the cliace, to which it is by nature inclined, and 
in which it is sure to succeed, provided it is not let loose 
but against such animals as are its inferiors, and unable to 
resist it. Should it be a service of danger, with every ex- 
pression of reluctance it declines it. In India they make 
use of this animal to take hares, rabbits, and even large 
birds, all of which it surprises, and seizes with singular 
address and facility. 

The Hyana.] So striking, and even so singular 
are the characteristics of the hysena, that it is hardly 
possible to be deceived by them. It is perhaps, the only 
quadruped which has but four toes to either the fore or 
hind feet; like the badger it has an aperture under 
the tail, which does not penetrate into the interior parts 
of the body ; its ears are long, strait, and bare ; its head 
is more square and shorter than that of the wolf; its 
legs, the hind ones especially, are longer; its eyes are 
placed like those of the dog ; the hair ofits body, and its 
inane, are of a dark grey, with a small intermixture of yel- 
low and black disposed all along in waves ; and though in 
size it equals the wolf, yet it has a contracted appearance, 
on which account alone it could ever have been considered 
as smaller than that animal. 

This solitary creature resides in the caverns of mountains, 
in the clefts of rocks, or in dens, which it has formed for 
itself under the earth. Though taken ever so young, it is 

K , incapable of being tamed. It lives by depredation, 
e the wolf; but it is a stronger animal, and seemingly 
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more daring. It sometimes attacks man, carries off cattle^ 
follows the flocks, breaks open the sheep-cotes by night, 
and ravages with a voracity insatiable. By night also its 
eyes shine ; and it is maintained that he sees better than in 
the day. If we may credit all the naturalists who have 
treated of this animal, its cry resembles the sobs or Teach- 
ings of a man in a violent fit of vomiting; but, according 
to Ksempfer, who was an ear-witness of the fact, it sound* 
like the lowing of a calf. 

The hyaena defends itself against the lion, stands in no 
awe of the panther, and attacks the ounce, which is inca- 
pable of resisting it. When at a loss for other prey, it 
scrapes up the earth with its feet, and devours the carcases 
both of animals and men, which, in the countries that it 
inhabits, are interred promiscuously in the fields. We find 
this creature in almost all the hot climates of Africa, and of 
Asia; and it seems probable that the animal called Jarasse 9 
at Madagascar, which resembles the wolf in figure, but 
which is larger, sti ongcr, and more cruel, may, in fact, be 
tlie hymna. A species is found at the Cape of Good Hope, 
which is of a reddish brown, with round black spots, and 
is, on that account, called the Tiger TV blf. It differs neither 
iji its manners nor its appetites from the common hyaena. 

Of few animals have so many absurd stories been told 
as of that we are now treating of. The ancients have 
gravely written, that the hyaena is male and female alter- 
nately. It plainly appears, nowever, that the circumstance 
which <rave rise to this fable, is, the opening in the foun of 
a cleft, which both the male and the female have indepen- 
dently of the parts destined for the purposes of generation. 
It has, moreover, been affirmed, that this creature could 
imitate the human voice, that it remembered the names of 
the shepherds, called to them, charmed them, rendeied 
them motionless ; that, at the same time, it gave chacc 
to the shepherdesses ; caused them to forget their nocks, 
to be distracted with love, &c. All these things might 
surely happen without the intervention of an hyaena; and 
I conclude this article, in order to avoid the reproach 
which is due to Pliny, of seeming to take pleasure in com- 
piling and publishing fables. 

The Civet and the Zibet. The generality of na- 
turalists have been of opinion, that there is only one spe- 
cies of animals that furnish the perfume known by thr 
name of civet. Two animals that furnish it, however, are 
e isily distinguishable. 
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To the first of these animals I have appropriated its 
original name of civet ; and to the second, for the sake of 
cl siinction, I have given that o t' zibet. 

The latter animal differs from the civet, in haying a 
body longer and less thick, a snout flatter, more slender, 
and somewhat concave at the upper part; its hair is much 
shorter and softer; it has no mane, no black under the 
eyes, or upon the cheeks. All these characteristics are 
peculiar to, and very remarkable in, the civet. Some 
travellers had already suspected that there were two spe- 
cies of civets ; but no person had distinguished them with 
suflicienl accuracy to describe them. 

These animals nave been called musk-cals, or civet-cats; 
yet they have nothing in common with the cat. They 
rather resemble the fox, especially in the head. Their 
coat is diversified with stripes and spots ; a circumstance 
which has occasioned them to be mistaken for small pan- 
thers by persons who had only seen them at a distance. 
In every other respect, however, they differ from the 
panther. The perfume of the civet is very strong, and 
that of the zibet is so to an excess. 

This humour is found in the opening which each of 
these animals has in the neighbourhood of the parts 
of generation ; and though the odour is so strong, it is 
yet agreeable, even when it issues from the body of the 
animal. The perfume of the civet we must not confound 
with musk, which is a sanguineous humour obtained 
from an animal altogether diflercnt ft’oin either the civet 
or the zibet. 

The civets, though natives of the hottest climates of 
Africa, and of Asia, are yet capable of living in temperate, 
and even in cold countries, provided they ai*c carefully de- 
fended from the injuries of the air, and provided with deli- 
cate and succulent food. In Holland, where no small emo- 
lument is derived from their perfume, they are frequently 
reared. The perfume of Amsterdam is esteemed preferable 
to that which is brought from the Levant, or the Indies, 
which is generally less genuine. That which is imported 
from Guinea would be the best of any, were it not that 
the Negroes, as well as the Indians and the people of the 
Levant, adulterate it with mixtures of laudanum, storax, 
and other balsamic and odorous drugs. 

Those who breed these animals for the sake of their per- 
fume, put them in a long and narrow sort of box, in which 
they cannot turn. This box the person who is employed 
to collect the perfume opens behind, for this purpose, twice 
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or tli rice a week ; and, dragging the animal which is con- 
lined in it backward by the tail, he keeps it in this posi- 
tion by a bar before. This done, he takes out ihe civet 
with a small spoon, carefully scraping with it, all the 
while, the interior coats of the pouch. The perfume thus 
obtained, is put into a vessel; and every care is taken to 
keep it closely shut. 

The quantity which a single animal will afford, depends 
greatly upon its appetite, and the quality of its nourish- 
ment. It yields more, in proportion as it is more delicately 
and abundantly led. Haw flesh hashed small, eggs, rice, 
small animals, birds, young fowls, and particularly f sli, 
are the food in which the civet most delights. 

As to the rest, the civet is a wild, fierce animal, and, 
though sometimes tamed, is yet never thoroughly familiar. 
Its teeth are strong and sharp ; but its claws are feeble 
and blunt. It is light and active, and li\es by prey, pur- 
suing birds and other small anima s, which it is able to 
overcome. They are sometimes seen stealing into yards 
and outhouses, like the fox, in order to carry off poultry. 
Their eyes shine in the night ; and it is very probable that 
they see better by night than by day. When they fail of 
animal food, they are found to subsist upon roots and 
fruits. They very seldom drink ; nor do they ever inhabit 
humid ground ; but in burning sands, and in arid moun- 
tains, they cheerfully remain. 

The (Jen ktt is an animal smaller than the civets. It 
has a long body, short legs, a sharp snout, and a slender 
head. Its fur, which is exceedingly smooth and soft, is 
of an ash-colour, glossy, and marked with black stripes, 
which are separate upon the sides, but which unite upon the 
back. It has also upon the neck a kind of mane, or long- 
ish hair, which forms a black streak from the head to the 
tail, which last is as long as the body, and is marked with 
seven or eight rings, from the insertion to the tip, which 
are alternately black and white. 

The genett has under the tail, and in the very same 
place with the civets, an opening, or pouch, in which is 
separated a kind of perfume resembling civet, but less 
strong, and apt sooner to evaporate. It is an animal 
somewhat larger than the martin, which it strongly resem- 
bles, not only in the form of the body, but also in dispo- 
sition and habit, and from which it seems chiefly to differ 
in being more easily tamed. 
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Tin: Ondatra, and the Desman, are two animals 
which must not be confounded, though they have both been 
denominated musk rats , and though they have a few com- 
mon characteristics. 

The ondatra, or musk -rat of Canada, differs from the 
desman, in having its toes all separated from each other, in 
having eyes very conspicuous, and a snout very short ; 
whereas of the desman, or musk-rat of Muscovy, the toes 
of the hind feet are united by a membrane. The tail of 
both is flat ; and not only in this circumstance, but in a 
number of effectual characteristics, they differ from the 
pilori, or musk rat of the Antilles. 

The ondatra is of the size of a small rabbit, and of the 
form of a rat. Its head is short, and similar to that of the 
water-rat; its hair is soft and glossy, with a very thick 
down underneath, nearly like that of the beaver; its tail is 
long, and though of a different form, covered nevertheless 
with little scales, in the same manner as those of other rats. 

Its ears are very short, but not uncovered, like those of 
the domestic rat; being furnished with hair, both out- 
wardly and inwardly. 

The striking singularities which have been remarked in 
the ondatra, are, first, the force and great expansion of the 
muscles of the skin, which enables the animal, by contract- 
ing its skin, to compress its body, and reduce it to a smaller 
size ; secondly, the suppleness of the false ribs, which per- 
mits a contraction of the body so considerable, that the 
musk-rat is known to obtain an easy entrance into holes too 
narrow for the admission of animals much smaller than 
itself ; thirdly, the manner in which the female voids her 
urine, the urethra not terminating as in other quadrupeds, 
but at a hairy eminence situated over the os pubis ; fourthly, 
the testes, which, as in other rats, are situated on each 
side of the anus, become prodigiously large while the ardour 
for propagation lasts ; and lastly, we learn, that the vessels 
which contain the musk or perfume of this animal, under 
the form of a milky humour, and which adjoin to the parts 
of generation, under the same changes ; that, during the 
rutting season, they enlarge and swell to a very great de- 
gree ; that then the perfume is exceedingly strong, and 
sensibly to be distinguished at a considerable distance ; but 
that, at the expiration of this period, they become wrinkled, 
they decay, and are at length totally effaced. The change 
in the bags which contain the perfume is effected more 
quickly, as well as more completely, than that of the parts 
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of generation. They are common to both sexes, and con- 
tain a very copious milky substance, while the animals are 
actually in heat. 

As the ondatra belongs to the same country as the bea- 
ver; as, like that animal, it is fond of water: and as, 
though smaller, it has yet nearly the same figure, the same 
colour, the same kind of hair, they have been often com- 
pared with each other. 

In disposition and instinct also, these animals bear a con- 
siderable resemblance to each other. Like the beavers, the 
ondatras live in society during the winter. They form 
little dwellings, about two feet and a half, and sometimes 
more in diameter; and in these there is often found an 
association of several families. To such habitations they 
do not resort in order to sleep for five or six months, like 
the marmots ; their only object is, to obtain from them a 
shelter from the inclemency of the weather. They arc of 
a round form, and are covered with a kind of dome about 
a foot thick. The materials of which they are composed 
are rushes and certain herbs interweaved together, and con- 
solidated with some clay, which they previously prepare 
for that purpose with their feet. 

These animals breed once a year, and generally produce 
five or six at a time. So strong are their fore-teeth, and 
so excellently calculated for gnawing, that, when one of 
them is shut up in a box, it presently makes a hole to es- 
cape through, let the wood be ever so hard. 

These animals are little inclined to ferocity, and, when 
taken young, are easily tamed. In the very early period 
of life they are also, which might not be expected, exceed- 
ingly handsome; for then the long, and almost uncovered 
tail, which renders their figure very disagreable afterwards 
is very short. They play with all the innocence and 
sprightlmess of young cats : they never bite, and with ease 
might be reared, were it not for the circumstance of their 
noxious smell. 
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CHAP. XV. 

Of the Peccary , or Mexican Hog — Of the Ternat Bat 
— The Spectre — The Flying Squirrel — The Grey 
Squirrel — The Palm Squirrel, aud those of Barbary , 
fyc. — The Ant-eaters — The short and long-tailed Manis 
— The Armadillo — The spotted Cavy — The Opossum 
— The Marmose — The Cayopolin. 

THE PECCARY, OR MEXICAN HOC. 

Among the animals of the New World, we meet with few 
species more numerous, or more remarkable, than that of 
the peccary, or Mexican hog. At the first glance, this ani- 
mal resembles our wild boar, or rather the hog of Siam, 
which, as we have already observed, is, like our domestic 
hog, nothing more than a variety of the wild boar, or wild 
hog; and for this reason it has been called the boar or 
hog of America. The peccary, however, is of a distinct 
species, and differs from the hog in a number of charac- 
teristics, both external and internal. It is less corpulent, 
and its legs are shorter ; in the stomach and intestines 
there is a difference of conformation ; it has no tail, and 
its bristles are much stronger than those of the wild boar ; 
and. lastly, it has, upon that part of the back which bor- 
ders upon the buttocks, an opening from which there is 
discharged an ichorous humour of a very disagreeable 
smelj. The peccary is the only animal which has an 
opening in this region of the body. In the civets, the 
badger, and the genett, the reservoir for the perfume is 
situated beneath the parts of generation ; and in the musk 
animals we find it under the belly. 

The peccary may be rendered a domestic animal, like 
the hog, and has, pretty nearly, the same habits and natu- 
ral inclinations. It feeds upon the same aliments ; and its 
flesh, though more dry and lean than that of a hog, is not 
unpalatable. 

These animals are extremely numerous in all the parts of 
South America. They generally go in herds of two or 
three hundred together, and unite, like hogs, in the defence 
of each other. They are particularly fierce when their 
young are attempted to be taken from them. They sur- 
round the plunderer, attack him without fear, and fre- 
quently make his life the forfeit of his rashness. 
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In its native count! y, the peccary is rather fond of the 
mountainous parts than of the low and level grounds ; it 
seems to delight neither in the marshes, nor the mud, like 
our hogs ; it keeps among the woods, where it subsists 
upon wild fruits, roots, and vegetables; it is also an un- 
creasing enemy to the lizard, the toad, and all the serpent 
kinds with which the uncultivated forests of the New Con- 
tinent abound. As soon as it perceives a serpent, or a 
viper, it at once seizes it with its fore hoofs and teeth, 
skins it in an instant, and devours the flesh. 

The peccary, like the. hog, is very prolific ; the young 
ones follow the dam, and do not separate from her till they 
have come to perfection. If taken at first, they are very 
?asily tamed, and soon lose all their natural ferocity ; tliev, 
however, never display any remarkable signs of docility* 
They only continue to do no mischief; and they may be 
permitted to run tame, without apprehending any danger- 
ous consequences. They seldom stray far from home; 
they return of themselves to the sty, and do not quarrel 
among each other, except when they happen to be fed in 
common. When enraged they draw their breath with great 
force, and their bristles point upward ; nor on such occa- 
sions, can these be said so much to resemble the bristles 
of the wild boar as the sharp armour of the hedge-hog. 

The Roussette, or Great Ternat Bat,* the 
Rougette, or lesser Ternat Bat,+ and the Vam- 
pvre, or Spectre.^] The roussette, and the rougette, 
seem to form two distinct species, which, however, are so 
full of resemblances to each other, that they ought not to 
be presented asunder. The latter differs from the former 
solely in the size of the body, and the colours of the hair. 
The roussette, whose hair is of a reddish brown, is in length 
nine inches, from the tip of the nose to the insertion of the 
tail, and in breadth three feet, when the membranes, which 
serve it for wings, are fully extended. The rougette, 
whose hair is of a reddish ash-colour, is hardly more than 
five inches and a half in length, and two feet in breadth; 
and its neck is half-encircled with a stripe of hair of a 


* Vulgarly called the /lying dog, and, by the generality of naturalists 
tile great bat of Madagascar. 

«*• Vulgarly called the red necked flying dog. 

+ An American animal, which has hitherto been solely indicated under 
the vague names of the great American lat % or /lying dog of New Spam. 
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lively red, intermixed with orange-colour, of which we per- 
ceive no vestige on the neck of the roussetle. They both 
belong nearly to the same hot climates of the Old Conti- 
nent. We meet with them in Madagascar, in the island of 
Bourbon, in Ternat, in the Philippine and other islands of 
the Indian Archipelago, where, indeed, they seem to be 
more common than in the neighbouring continents. 

In the hotter countries of the New World, we likewise 
meet with another flying quadruped, of which we know not 
the American name, but to which I will affix the denomi- 
nation of spectre, or vampyre, because it sucks the blood 
of men, ana of animals, while they are asleep, without 
causing even sufficient pain to awake them. This Ame- 
rican animal is of a species different from those of the rous- 
sette and the rougette, which are both to be found solely 
in Africa, and in the southern parts of Asia. 

The spectre is smaller than the rougette, which is itself 
smaller than the roussette. The former, when it flies, seems 
to be of the size of the pigeon ; the second of the size of a 
raven ; and the third of the size of a large hen. Of both 
the roussette, and the rougette, the head is tolerably well 
shaped ; the ears are short, arid the nose is very round, 
and nearly in form like that of a dog. Of the spectre, on 
the contrary, the nose is more elongated ; the aspect is as 
hideous as that of the ugliest bats; the head is unshapely, 
and the ears large, very open, and very straight; its nose 
is disfigured ; its nostrils resemble a funnel, and have a 
membrane at the top, which rises up in the form of a sharp 
horn, or cock’s comb, and greatly heightens the deformity 
of its face. 

There is no doubt, therefore, but that the species of the 
spectre is different from those of the roussette and the 
rougette. It is an animal not less mischievous than it is 
deformed *, it is the pest of man, the torment and destruc- 
tion of animals. In confirmation of this truth, a more 
authentic testimony cannot be produced than that of 
M. de la Condamine. “/Phe bats,” says he, “ which suck 
the blood of horses, of mules, and even of men, when 
they do not guard against it by sleeping under the 
shelter of a pavilion, are a scourge common to most of 
the hot countries of America. Of these there are some 
of a monstrous size. At Borja, and several other places, 
they have entirely destroyed the large cattle which the 
missionaries had brought thither, and which had begun to 
multiply.’* 
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The roussette and rougette are larger, stronger, and per- 
haps yet more mischievous than the vampyre ; but it is 
by open force, and in the day as well as in the night, that 
they commit hostilities. Fowls and small animals are the 
objects of their destructive fury ; they even attack men, 
and bite their faces most cruelly; but no traveller has 
accused them of surprising men and animals, while asleep, 
and of taking such opportunities to suck their blood. 

All these bats are animals carnivorous, voracious, and 
possessed of an appetite lor every thing that oilers. In a 
dearth of flesh or (hh, they feed on vegetables and fruits 
of every kind. As they are fond of the juice of the palm 
tree, so it is easy to take them by placing in the neighbour- 
hood of their retreat a few vessels filled with palm-tree 
water, or any other fermented liquor, with which they in- 
toxicate themselves. They fasten to, and suspend them- 
selves from trees with their claws. They are usually seen 
in troops, and more so by night than by day ; places 
which are much frequented they shun ; and their favourite 
residence is in the deserted parts of islands. 

I have frequently thought it worth while to examine 
how it is possible that these animals should suqjt the blood 
of a person asleep, without causing, at the same time, a 
pain so sensible as to awake him. Were they to cut the 
flesh with their teeth, or with their claws, the pain of the 
bite would effectually rouse any of the human species, how- 
ever soundly asleep. With their tongue only, then, it is 
possible for them to make such minute apertures in the 
skin, as to imbibe the blood through them, and to open 
the veins without causing an acute pain. 

The tongue of the vampyre I have not had an oppor- 
tunity to observe ; but that of several roussettes, which Mr. 
Daubenton has attentively examined, seems to indicate the 
possibility of the fact. It is sharp, and full of prickles di- 
rected backward ; and it appears, that these prickles, or 
points, from their exceeding minuteness, may be insinuated 
into the pores of the skin, may enlarge them, and may pe- 
netrate them so deep, as to command a flow of the blood 
by the continued suction of the tongue. But we can only 
conjecture upon a fact of which all the circumstances are 
imperfectly known to us, and of which some are perhaps 
exaggerated or erroneously related, by the writers who 
have transmitted them to us. 

The Flying Squirrel is of a particular species, and 
resembles in few particulars either the squirrel or the rat. 
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He is more common in America than in Europe, where he 
is seldom seen, except in Lithuania uml Russia. This little 
animal dwells upon trees, like the squirrel ; he goes from 
branch to branch; and when he leaps upon another tree, 
his skin, which hangs loose on both sides of his body, is 
stretched forward by his fore-legs, and backward by the 
hind-legs, andencreases the surface of liis body, without 
adding to its weight, and consequently retards his fall ; so 
that this animal reaches, in one leap, a great distance. 
This motion is not like the flight of a bird, neither like the 
fluttering of a bat ; both which motions are performed by 
striking the air with repeated vibrations. It is one single 
leap, caused by the first impulse, the motion of which is 
only prolonged, and lasts longer, as the body of the ani- 
mal, presenting to the air greater surface, finds a greater 
resistance, and falls more slowly. 

The flying squirrel is easily "tamed ; but it often flies ; 
and he must be kept in a cage, or tied with a small chain. 
He feeds upon bread, fruit, seeds ; he is remarkably fond 
of the buds and shoots of the birch and pine trees. He 
does not seek after nuts and almonds, like the squirrel. 
He makes a bed of leaves, in which he buries himself, and 
upon which he lies in the day time, and leaves it in the 
night, or when pressed by hunger. As he has little agility, 
he becomes easily the prey of martins, and other animals, 
which climb up the trees ; so that the species is not greatly 
multiplied, although they have commonly three or four 
young at a time. 

The Grey Squirrel is found in the northern parts 
of both continents. He is in shape like a common squirrel ; 
tlie outward difference consists in his size ; lie is larger 
than squirrels generally are ; the colour of his hair is not 
red, but light, or deep grey; and his ears are not so hairy 
towards the extremity, as those of our squirrels. Many 
authors think the species is different in Europe and Ame- 
rica ; that the grey squirrels of Europe are of the common 
kind, and that they change their colour according to the 
season, in the northern climates. Without denying abso- 
lutely this assertion, which does not seem sufficiently 
proved, we look upon the grey squirrel of Europe and 
America as the same animal, and as a distinct species, 
separated from that of common squirrels, who are found 
in the northern parts of both continents, being of the same 
size and of the same colour ; that is, of a red, more or 
less bright, according lo the temperature of the country. 
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We have very little information with regard to tlie grey 
squirrel. Fernandez sayfe, that the grey, or blackish squir- 
rel of America dwells commonly upon trees, particularly 
pines ; that he feeds upon fruits and seeds ; that he pro- 
vides his provision for the winter, and heaps it up in some 
hollow tree, where he retires during the winter. The grey 
squirrel also differs from the others in making his nest at 
the top of trees like birds. 

The Palm-squirrel, and those ofBarbary and 
Switzerland.] The palm-squirrel is as large as a rat, 
or a small squirrel ; he lives upon the palm-trees, from 
which he takes his n^me: some call him the palmist rat, 
and others the palm-tree squirrel, we shall call him palmist. 
His head is very near of the same form as that of the short-' 
tailed field-mouse, and covered with rough hair ; his long 
tail does not lie on the ground, like that of the rat : he 
carries it erect vertically, without however laying it on 
his body, as the squirrel, it is covered with hair longer 
than that of his body, but much shorter than the hair of 
the squirrel’s tail: his back is variegated with white and 
brown stripes, which distinguish the palmist from all other 
animals, except the squirrel of Barbary and Switzerland. 

As for the squirrel of Barbarv, as he is of the same con- 
tinent, and of the same climate, of the same size, and very 
near the same form as the palmist, one should be inclined 
to think, that they are both of the same species, with some 
variety ; yet there is still reason to believe them different 
animals. The squirrel of Barbary has the head and fore- 
head more crooked, the ears longer, the tail more bushy than 
the palmist ; he is more like a rat than a squirrel. The squir- 
rel of Barbary has four white stripes, and the palmist has no 
more than three : the white stripe is on the palmist’s back- 
bone; on the contrary, that of the squirrel of Barbary on 
the same part of his body is brown and red. These ani- 
mals, indeed, have very nearly the same habits, and are of 
the same nature as the common squirrel. They are both of 
an elegant form ; their coat with white stripes is more valu- 
able than that of the squirrel ; their shape is shorter, their 
body lighter, and their motions quicker. The palmist, and 
the squirrel of Barbary, dwell on trees like the common 
squirrel, but the Swiss squirrel lives upon earth, and, like 
the field-mouse, forms a retreat that the water cannot pene- 
trate ; he is also less docile and less gentle than the two 
others: he bites without mercy, (except he is lately tamed:) 
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lie is more like a rat, or a field-mouse, than a squirrel, by 
nstinct and nature. 

The Tamanoir, the Tamandua and the Four- 
miller, or Ant-eater.] South America produces three 
species of animals, with a long snout, a small mouth, and 
no teeth ; their tongues, of a round form, are remarkably 
long ; with which they penetrate into the ants nests, and 
draw out the ants, which is their principal food. The first 
of these ant-eaters is that which the Brasilians call taman- 
dua guacu, or great tamandua, to whom the French settled 
in America have given the name of tamanoir. This animal 
is about four feet in length from the extremity of the snout 
to the origin of the tail ; his head is fourteen or fifteen 
inches long, his snout stretches out to a great length ; his 
tail two feet and a half long, is covered with rough hair, 
which is more than a foot in length ; his neck is short, his 
head narrow, his eyes black and small, his ears round, his 
tongue thin, more than two feet long, which he folds again 
in his mouth, after he draws it entirely out. His legs are 
but one foot high; the fore-legs are a little higher and 
more slender than those behind : he has round feet; the 
fore-feet are armed with four claws, the two middle ones 
are the longest ; those behind have five claws. The hair 
of his head and body is black and white ; this animal turns 
his tail up on his back, and covers with it his whole body, 
when he is inclined to sleep, or wants to shelter him self 
fiom the rain or the heat of the sun. The long hair of his 
tail and of his body is not round in all its extent; it is Hat 
towards the end, and feels like dry grass. He waves his 
tail frequently and hastily when he is irritated, but it hangs 
down when he is composed, and he sweeps the way with 
it as he goes. The tamanoir walks slowly; a man can 
easily overtake him in running : his feet seem less calcu- 
lated to walk than to climb, and to fasten round bodies ; 
and he holds so fast a branch or a stick, that it is not 
possible to snatch either from him. 

The second of these animals is that which the Americans 
call tamandua. ■ He is much smaller than the tamanoir; he 
is not above eighteen inches from the extremities of the 
snout to the rump: his head i9 five inches long, his snout 
crooked, and underneath flat and long : he has a tail ten 
inches long, without hair at the end ; his ears are erect, 
and about an inch in length ; his tongue is round, eight 
inches long, and placed in a sort of gutter or hollow 
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canal within the lower jaw ; his legs are not above four 
incites in height, his feet are of the same form, and have 
the same numbef of claws as the tamanoir. He climbs up 
and holds fast a branch, or a stick, like the tamanoir, and 
his march is equally slow. He does not cover himself with 
his tail, which cannot shelter him, being almost bare ; tha 
hair of the fore-part is shorter than that of the tamanoir ; 
when he sleeps he hides his head under his neck and his 
fore-legs. 

The third of these animals is that which the naturalists 
of Guiana call ouatiriouaou ; and the French fourmillcr, 
or ant-eater. He is still much smaller than the tamandua, 
being not above six or seven inches in length from the ex- 
tremity of the snout to the tail ; his head is two inches 
long ; the snout is not near so long as that of the tairT- 
noir, or the tamandua ; his tail is seven inches in length, 
is bent underneath, and bare at the end ; his tongue is 
narrow, long, and flat ; his neck is almost bare, the head 
is large, in proportion to the body, his eyes placed low, 
at a Tittle distance from the corners of the mouth, his 
ears are small, and hidden by the hair ; his legs are but 
three inches in height, the fore-feet have no more than 
two claws, the outward is much longer than the inward 
one; the hind-feet have four claws, tne hair of the body 
is about nine inches long ; he feels smooth, his colour is 
shining, diversified with red and yellow; his feet are not 
made to walk, but to climb up, and to take hold of 
branches of trees, on which he hangs himself by the ex- 
tremity of his tail. 

These three animals, so different in the size and propor- 
tions of the body, lmve, nevertheless, many things in com- 
mon, as to conformation and their natural instinct. All 
three feed upon ants, and suck honey and other liquid and 
viscous substances ; they gather quickly crumbs of bread 
and small pieces of meat ; they are tamed and domesticated 
easily ; they can subsist a long while without food ; they do 
not swallow all the liquor which they keep in their mouth, 
one part of it issues out of their nostrils; they commonly 
sleep in the day time, and change their station in the 
night ; they go so slowly, that a man may overtake them 
easily whilst running in open ground. The savages eat 
their flesh, which has, however, an unsavoury taste. 

The tamanoir looks at a distance like a great fox, and for 
that reason some travellers call him the American fox : he 
is strong enough to defend himself against a large dog, and 
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even a jaguar; when he is attacked he fights standing on 
his hind-legs, like the bear, and makes use of his tore- 
claws, which are murdering weapons, for his protection; 
afterwards he lies on his back to use his hind-legs, and in 
this situation he is almost invincible, lights with obstinacy 
till the last extremity ; and even after lie has put his adver- 
sary to death, he keeps hold of him a long while. He is 
covered with long bushy hair, and a very thick skin; be- 
sides, his flesh is remarkably hard, and he seldom loses 
his life in these engagements. 

The tamanoir, the tamandua, and the Fourmiller, are 
natives of the hottest climates only of America; they are 
found in Brasil, in Guiana, and in the country of the 
Amazons, &c. they do not breed in Canada, nor in the 
other frozen regions of the New World, and do not belong 
consequently to the Ancient Continent. 

The Pangolin, and Piiatagin; on the short 
and long -tailed TVIanis.] These animals are com- 
monly known under the name of scaly lizards; but we 
reject this denomination ; 1st, because it is a compound; 
2dly, because it is ambiguous, and applied to both species; 
.‘idly, because it is wrongly imagined ; these animals being 
not only of another kind, but even of another class than 
the lizards, which are oviparous reptiles, while the pango- 
lin and the phatagin are viviparous quadrupeds. 

All the lizards are wholly covered, even under the belly, 
with a sleek speckled skin, resembling scales, but the pan- 
golin and the phatagin have no scales under their throat, 
on the breast, or the belly ; the phatagin, like the other 
Quadrupeds, has hair on all these under parts of the body; 
tne pangolin has nothing but a smooth skill without hair. 
The scales with which all the other parts of the body ot 
these two animals are clothed and covered, do not stick to 
the skin; they arc only fixed and inherent to it under- 
neath ; they are moveable like the prickles of the porcu- 
pine. These scales are so large, so hard, and so sharp, 
that they frighten and discourage all animals of prey ; it 
is an offensive armour which wounds while it resists. 

The most cruel and the most voracious animals, such as 
the tiger and the panther, make but useless efforts to de- 
vour these armed animals ; they tread upon them, roll them, 
but when they attempt to seize them they are grievously 
wounded ; they can neither terrify them by violence, nor 
bruise, nor smother them with their weight. 
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When the pangolin and the phatagin contract them- 
selves, they do not take, as the hedge-hog, a globular and 
uniform figure, they form an oblong coat of armour; but 
their thick and long tail remains outward, and encircles 
their bodies ; this exterior part, by which it seems these 
animals might otherwise be seized, carries its own defence; 
it is covered with scales equally hard and sharp with those 
with which the body is clothed, and as it is convex above, 
and flat below, in the form of half a pyramid, the sides are 
covered with square scales folded in a right-angle, as thick 
and as sharp as the others, so that the tail seems to be still 
more strongly armed than the body, the under parts of 
which are unprovided with scales. 

The pangolin, or aiiort-tailed manis, is larger than the 
phatagin, or long-tailed kind; his fore-feet are covered 
with scales, but the phatagin’s feet, and part of his fore- 
legs have none, being only clothed with hair. The pango- 
lin has also larger scales, thicker, more convex, and not so 
close as those of the phatagin, which are armed with three 
sharp points ; on the contrary, the scales of the pangolin 
are without points, and uniformly sharp. The phatagin is 
hairy upon the belly, and the pangolin ha* no hair on that 
part of his body, but between those scales which cover his 
back, some thick and long hair issues like the bristles of a 
hog, which are not found on the back of the phatagin. 

The pangolin is from six to eight feet in length, includ- 
ing his tail; the tail is very near as long as the body, 
though it appears shorter when young ; the scales arc not 
then so large nor so thick, and of a pale colour, which is 
deeper when the animal is adult; they acquire such a hard- 
ness, that they resist a musket ball. Like the ant-eaters, 
the pangolin and the phatagin live chiefly upon ants : they 
have also a very long tongue, a narrow mouth, and without 
apparent teeth: their body and tlicir tail are also very long, 
and the claws of their feet very near of the same length and 
the same form, but equal in number. The ant-eaters are 
found in America; the pangolin and the phatagin in the East 
Indies, and in Africa, where the Negroes call them quogelo : 
they eat their flesh, which they reckon a delicate, whole- 
some food ; they also use their scales for different purposes. 
The pangolin, and the phatagin have nothing forbidding 
but their figure; they are gentle, harmless, and innocent; 
t hey feed upon insects only; they never run fast, and can 
only escape the pursuit or men by hiding themselves in 
hollow rocks, or, in holes which they dig for themselves ; 
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they are two extraordinary species, not numerous, nor very 
useful s their odd form seems to place them as an inter- 
mediate class betwixt the quadrupeds and the reptileB. 

The Armadillo.] When a quaaruped is mentioned, 
the very same carries the idea of an animal covered with 
hair; and yet nature, as if willing to deviate from this 
characteristic uniformity, very frequently astonishes us by 
uncommon productions. The quadruped animals, which 
we look upon as the first class of living nature, and who 
are, next to man, the most remarkable beings of this world, 
are not superior in every thing, nor separated by constant 
attributes. The first of these characters, which constitutes 
their name, and which consists in having four feet, is 
common to lizards, frogs, &,c. which, however, differ from 
the quadrupeds in many other respects, so as to make a 
separate class from them. The second general property, 
to produce young alive, is not peculiar to quadrupeds, 
since it is common with whales and other fishes of that 
class. And the third attribute, that of being covered with 
hair, exists not in several species, which. cannot be ex- 
cluded from the class of the quadrupeds, since, this cha- 
racteristic excepted, they agree with them in all other 
respects. 

Under the general name of armadillo we may reckon 
several species which seem to us really distinct ; "in all of 
them the animal is protected by a crust resembling bone; 
it covers the head, the neck, the back, the Hanks, the but- 
tocks, and the tail to the very extremity. This crust is 
covered outwardly by a thin skin, sleek and transparent : 
the only parts that are not sheltered by this buckler are 
the throat, the breast, and the belly, which presents a 
white grainy skin, like that of a plucked fowl; and, in 
considering these parts with attention, you will perceive 
the appearance of scales which are of the same substance 
as the crust. This crust is, however, not of one piece, 
as that of the turtle; it consists of several joined to each 
other by as many membranes, which put this armour in 
motion. The number of these natural bands does not 
depend on the age of the animal ; for the young armadillo 
and the adults have in the same species the same number. 
Father d v Abbeville has distinguished six species of the ar- 
madillo, but the principal difference between them consists 
in the number of bands or divisions in the armour of the 
different species. 
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The armadilloes in general are innocent, harmless ani- 
mals; if they can penetrate into gardens they will eat me- 
lons, potatoes, pulse, and roots. Though used originally 
to the hot climates of America, they live in temperate re- 

g ions : I saw formerly one in Languedoc, which was fed at 
ome, and went every where without doing any damage or 
mischief ; they walk quickly, but they can neither Neap, 
run, nor climo up trees ; so they cannot escape oy flight : 
they have then no other resources but to hide themselves in 
their holes, or, if they are at too great a distance from their 
subterraneous habitations, they contrive to dig one before 
they are overcome ; for the mole is not more expert in 
digging the ground. They are sometimes caught before they 
are out of sight, and they make then such a resistance, 
that the tail is broken without bringing out the body : in 
order to take them without mutilation, the burrow must be 
opened, they are then caught without making any resist- 
ance : when they find themselves in the hand of their 
pursuers they roll themselves up into a ball, and are placed 
near the fire, to force them to stretch out their coat of mail ; 
which, hard as it is, as soon as it is touched with the finger 
the animal receives so quick an impression, that he con- 
tracts instantaneously. When they are in deep burrows, 
the method of forcing them out is to smoke them, or to let 
water run down the hole: some pretend, they remain under 
ground above three months without venturing out ; it is 
true, that they remain in their holes in the day-time, and 
never go out but in the night to seek for their subsist- 
ence. The armadillo is hunted with small dogs, who soon 
overtake him ; but he stops before they have reached him, 
and contracts himself; in this condition he is taken and 
carried off. If he finds himself on the brink of a preci- 
pice, he escapes the dogs and the hunters by rolling him- 
self up, and letting himself fall down like a ball, without 
injury or prejudice to his scales. 

These animals are fat, and very prolific; the female 
brings forth, as it is reported, four young ones every month, 
which makes their species very numerous. They are good 
to eat, and are easily taken with snares laid for them on the 
banks of rivers, and in the marshy grounds, which they in- 
habit in preference. It is pretended, that they are not afraid 
of the bite of the rattle snake: it is likewise pretended, that 
they live in peace with these reptiles, which are often found 
in their holes. The savages apply their scales to different 
purposes, and make of them baskets, boxes, and other small 
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vessels light and solid, The armadillo is only found in 
South America. 

The Paca, on Spotted Cavy, is an animal of the 
New World, who digs a burrow like a rabbit, to which he 
has been compared, though there is scarcely any likeness 
between these two animals : he is much larger than the 
rabbit, and even than the hare ; he has a round head, and 
the snout short; he is fat and bulky, and by the form of his 
body, he is more like a pig, as well as by grunting, wad- 
dling, and the manner of eating ; for he does not use, as 
the rabbit does, his fore-feet to carry food to his mouth, 
but grubs up the earth like the hog, to find his subsistence. 
These animals inhabit the banks of rivers, and are found 
in damp and hot places of South America : the flesh is 
very good to eat, and excessively fat, their skin also is 
eaten as that of a pig ; a perpetual war is therefore carried 
on against these animals. Hunters find it very difficult to 
take them alive ; and when they are surprised in their bur- 
rows, which have two openings, they defend themselves, 
and bite with great rage and inveteracy. Their skin, though 
covered with short and rough hair, is valuable, because it 
is spotted on the sides. These animals bring forth young 
in abundance : men, and animals of prey, destroy a great 
quantity of them, and yet the species is still numerous. 
They are peculiar to South America, and are found no 
where in the Old Continent. 

The Opossum is an animal of America, which is easily 
distinguished from all others by two singular characters : 
the first is, that the female has under the belly a large 
cavity, where she receives and suckles her young ; the se- 
cond is, that the male and the female have no claws on the 
great toe of the hind-feet, which are separated from the 
others, as the thumb in the hand of a man, whilst the 
other toes are armed with crooked claws, as in the feet of 
other quadrupeds. 

The opossum is not found in the northern parts of the 
New World; but he does not constantly dwell in the 
hottest climates. He ip found not only in Brazil, Guiana, 
and Mexico, but also in Florida, Virginia, and other tem- 
perate regions of this continent. It produces often, and 
a great number of young each time. Most authors say, 
four or five young ; others, six or seven. Marcgrave af- 
firms, that he has seen six young living in the bag of the 
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female; they were about two inches in length, they were 
already very nimble, they went in and out of the bag many 
times in a day ; they are still smaller when they are just 
brought forth. Some travellers say, that they are not 
larger than flies when they go out of the womb into the 
bag, and stick to the paps: this fact is not so much ex- 
aggerated as some people may imagine, for we have seen 
ourselves in an animal, whose species is like that of the 
opossum, young ones sticking to the paps not larger than 
a bean ; and we may presume, without improbability, that 
m these animals the womb is only the place of conception^ 
of the formation, and first unfolding of the foetus, which 
increases in the bag. 

The young opossu: is stick to the paps of the mother till 
they have acquired strength enough, and a sufficient grow ill 
to move easily. This fact is not doubtful, nor even parti- 
cular in this species only. Some authors pretend, that they 
stick to the paps for several weeks ; others say, that they 
remain in the bag only the first month after they go out of 
the womb. One may open with facility this bag, observe, 
count, and even feel the young without disturbing them; 
they will not leave the pap, which they hold with their 
mouth, until they are strong enough to walk : then they 
let themselves fall into the bag, and go out and seek for 
their subsistence; they go in again to sleep, to suckle, 
and to hide themselves when they are terrified; when the 
mother flies, and carries in it the young, her belly docs 
not seem bigger when che breeds than common, for in the 
time of true gestation it is scarcely perceivable that she 
is with young. 

From the mere inspection of the form of the feet of this 
animal, it is easy to judge that he walks awkwardly, and 
seldom runs : a man can overtake him without hastening 
his steps. He climbs up trees with great facility, hides 
himself in the leaves to catch birds, or hangs himself by 
the tail, the extremity of which is muscular, and flexible 
as the hand, so that he may squeeze, and even incurvate all 
the bodies he seizes upon : he sometimes remains a long 
while in this situation without motion ; his body hangs 
with his head downward, when he silently waits for lua 
prey ; at other times, he balances himself to jump from one 
tree to another like the monkeys with like muscular and 
flexible tails, which he resembles also in the conformation 
of the feet. Though he is voracious, and even greedy of 
blood, which he sucks with avidity, he feeds also upon rep- 
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insects, sugav-canes, potatoes, roots, and even leaves 
and bark of trees. He may be fed as a domestic animal ; 
lie is neither wild nor ferocious ; he is easily tamed, but he 
creates ' disgust by his bad smell, stronger and more offen- 
sive than that of the fox ; his figure is also forbidding; for 
independently of his earn, which resemble those of an owl, 
of his tail, which resembles that of a serpent, and of his 
mouth, which is cleft to the very eyes, his body appears 
always very dirty, because his hair is neither smooth nor 
curled, but tarnished, as if covered with dirt. The bad 
smell of this animal resides in the skin, for his flesh is eat- 
able. The savages hunt this animal, and feed on his 
flesh heartily. 

TheMarmose, or Murine Opossum, resembles in 
most respects the latter species; they are natives of the 
same climate, in the same continent, and are very much 
alike by the form of the body, the conformation of the 
feet, and the tail, a part of which is covered with scales, 
the upper part only being hairy. But the marmose is 
smaller than the common opossum, his snout is still 
sharper ; the female has no bag under the belly, she has 
only two loose skins near the thighs, between which the 
young place themselves to stick to the paps. When the 
yo.ung are brought, forth, they are not so large as small 
beans, they then stick to the paps. The brood of the mav- 
mose is very numerous ; we have seen ten small marmots, 
each sticking to a pap, and the mother had still four more 
paps. It is probable that these animals bring forth a few 
days after the conception. The young are then (fetus 
only, which are not come to the fourth part of .their 
growth. The mother always miscarries, and the fq?tuses 
save their lives in sticking to the paps, without leaving 
them till they have acquired the growth and strength 
which they would naturally get in the womb. 

The Cayopollin, or Mexican Opossum, say9 Eer- 
nandes, is a small animal, a little larger than a rat, very 
much resembling the opossum in the snout, the ears, grid 
the tail, which is thicker and stronger than that of a rgt ; 
he makes use of it, as we do our hands; he has thin trans- 
parent ears; the belly, the legs, and feet white. Tlie 
young, when they are frightened, embrace the mother, 
wlio lifts them up on the trees. This species has been 
found m the mountains of New Spain. 
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Of the Elephant— The Rhinoceros— The Camel and 
, Dromedary— The Buffalo, the Uruutke Bison, and 
the Zebu. 

THE ELEPHANT. 

The human race excepted, the elephant is the moat re- 
spectable of animals. In size he surpasses all other 
terrestrial creatures, and in understanding he is inferior 
only to man. Of all the brute creation, the elephant, the* 
dog, the ape, and the beaver, are most admirable for their 
sagacity ; but the genius of the dog is only borrowed, be- 
ing instructed by man in almost every thing he knows; the 
monkey has only the appearance of wisdom, and the bea- 
ver is only sensible with regard to himself, and those of 
his species. The elephant is superior to them all three ; 
he unites all their most eminent qualities. The hand 16 the 
principal organ of the monkey’s dexterity; the elephant 
with his trunk, which serves hi m instead of arms and hands, 
with which he can lift up, and seize the smallest, as well 
as the largest objects, carry them to liis mouth, place them 
on his back, hold them, or throw them far off, has the 
same dexterity as the monkey, and at the same time the 
tractableness of the dog; he is like him susceptible of 
gratitude, capable of a strong attachment; lie uses lumself 
to man without reluctance, and submits to him,^ not so 
much by force, as by good treatment ; he serves him with 
zeal, intelligence, and fidelity; in fine, the elephant, like 
the beaver, loves the society of his equals, and makes them 
understand him. They are often seen to assemble toge- 
ther, disperse, act in concert, and if they do not erect 
buildings, and do not work in common, it is, perhaps, fpr 
want of room only, and tranquillity ; for men have 
anciently multiplied in all the regions inhabited by W 
elephant; he consequently lives in fear and anxiety**#*! 
is no where a peaceful possessor of a space large and 
enough to establish his habitation on a settled spot. 
being in nature has his real price, and relative valuer tp 
nidge of both in the elephant, we must allow him at least 
the' judgment of the beaver, the dexterity of the monkey, 
the senUment of the dog, and to add to these qualifications 
the pecimar advantages of strength, size, and longevity. 
voL. u Sr 
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must not forget liis arms, or his defence, with which ho 
can pierce through, and conquer the lion. We must observe, 
that he shakes the ground at every step; that with his 
trunk he roots up trees * r that with the strength of his 
body he makes a breach in a wall ; that being terrible by 
his force, he is invincible by the resistance only of his 
enormous mass, and by the thickness of the leather which 
covers it ; that he can carry on his back a tower armed in 
war, with a number of men ; that he alone moves machines 
and carries burthens, which six horses cannot move. To 
this prodigious strength he joins courage, prudence, cool- 
ness, and an exact obedience ; lie preserves moderation 
even in his most violent passion : he is more constant than 
impetuous in love ; in anger he does not forget his friend 0 , 
he never attacks any but those who have given him of- 
fence; he remembers favours as long as injuries: having 
no taste for flesh, and feeding chiefly upon vegetables, he 
is not naturally an enemy to other animals; he is beloved 
by them all, since all of them respect him, and have no 
cause to fear him. For these reasons, men have had at all 
times a veneration for this great, this first of animals. The 
ancients considered the elephant as a prodigy, a miracle 
of nature; they have much exaggerated his natural facul- 
ties; they attribute to him, without hesitation, not only 
intellectual qualities, but moral virtues. 

In a wild state, the elephant is neither bloody nor fero- 
cious ; bis manners are social ; he seldom wanders alone ; 
he commonly walks in company, the oldest leads the herd 
the next in age drives them, and forms the rear ; the young 
and the weak are in the middle. The females carry tlieir 
young, and hold them close with their trunks. They only 
observe this order, however, in perilous marches, when they 
go to feed on cultivated lands: they walk or travel with 
less precaution in forests and solitary places, but still keep- 
ing at such a moderate distance from each other, as to be 
able to give mutual assistance, and seasonable warnings of 
danger. Some, however, straggle, and remain behind the 
others; none but these are attacked by hunters, for q 
small army would be requisite to assail the wliole herd, and 
they could not conquer without a great loss of men ; it is 
even dangerous to do them the least injury, they go strait 
to the offender, and notwithstanding the weight of their 
body they walk so fast that they easily overtake the light- 
est man in running; they pierce him through with their 
tusks, or seize him with their trunks, throw him against a 
stone, and tread him under their feet ; but it is only when 
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they have been provoked, that they become so furious and 
so implacable. It is said, that when they have been once 
attacked by men, or have fallen into a snare, they never for- 
get it, and seek for revenge on all occasions. As they have 
a more exquisite sense of smelling, perhaps more perfect 
than any other animal, owing to the large extent of their 
nose, they smell a man at a great distance, and could easily 
follow him by the track. These animals are fond of the 
banks of rivers, deep valleys, sh|dy places, and marshy 
grounds ; they cannot subsist a long while without water, 
and make it thick and muddy before they driuk ; they often 
fill their trunks with it, either to convey it to their mouth, 
or only to cool their nose, and to amuse themselves in 
sprinkling it around them ; they cannot support cold, and 
suffer equally from excessive heat, for to avoid the burning 
rays of the sun, they penetrate into the thickest forests ; 
they also bathe often in the water ; the enormous size of 
their body is rather an advantage to them in swimming, 
and they do not swim so deep in the water as other ani- 
mals ; besides, the length of their trunk, which they erect, 
and through which they breathe, takes from them all fear 
of being drowned. 

Their common food is roots, herbs, leaves, and young 
branches; they also eat fruit and corn, but they have a 
dislike to flesh amd fish. When one of them finds abun- 
dant pasture, he calls the others, and invites them to come 
and feed with him. As they want a great quantity of 
fodder they often change their place, and when they find 
cultivated lands they make a prodigious waste; their 
bodies being of an enormous weight, they destroy ten 
times more with their feet than they consume for their 
food, which may be reckoned at the rate of one hundred 
and fifty pounds of grass daily. As they never feed but in 
great numbers, they waste a large territory in about an 
hour’s time ; for this reason, the Indians and the Negroes 
take great pains to prevent their visits, and to drive them 
away, by making a great noise, and great fires ; notwith- 
standing these precautions, however, the elephants often 
take possession of them, drive away the cattle and men, 
and sometimes pull down their cottages. It is difficult to 
frighten them, as they kre little susceptible of fear ; no- 
thing can stop them but fire-works, and crackers thrown 
amqngst them, the sudden effect of which, often repeated, 
forces them sometimes to turn back. It is very difFcu to 
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part them, for they commonly attack their enemies all to* 
gether, proceed unconcerned, or turn back. 

The female elephant goes two years with young ; when 
she is in that condition the male never copulates with her. 
They only bring forth a young one, which has teeth as 
soon as brought forth, he is then larger than a boar ; yet 
his tusks are not visible, they appear soon after, and at six 
months old, are some inches in length ; at that age, the 
elephant is larger than £n ox, and the tusks continue to 
increase till he is advanced in years. 

It « very easy to tame the elephaut. As he i9 the strong. 
L\st and most rational of animals, he is more serviceable 
than any of them ; but he seems to feel his servile condition, 
for he never couples or generates in a domestic state. 

There is, therefore, no domestic elephant but has been 
wild before, and the manner of taking, taming, and bring- 
ing them into submission, deserves particular attention. 
In the middle of forests, and in the vicinity of the places 
which they frequent, a large space is chosen, and encir- 
cled with pallisadoes; the strongest trees of the forest 
serve insteud of stakes, to which cross pieces of timber are 
fastened, which support the other stakes; a man may 
easily pass through this pallisado ; there is another great 
opening, through which the elephant may go in, with a 
trap hanging over it, or a gate which is shut behind him : 
to bring him to that inclosure, lie must be enticed by a 
tame female, ready to take the male ; and when her leader 
thinks she is near enough to be heard, he obliges her to 
indicate by her cries the condition she is in; the wild 
male answers immediately, and begins his march to join 
her ; she repeats her call now ana then, and arrives first 
to the first inclosure, where the male following her track, 
enters through the same gate. As soon as he perceives 
himself shut up, his ardour vanishes, and when he disco- 
vers the hunters, he becomes furious ; they throw at him 
ropes with a running knot to stop him ; they fetter his 
legs and his trunk, they bring two or three tame elephants, 
led by dexterous men, and try to tie them with the wild 
elephant, and at last, by dint of dexterity, strength, terror, 
and caresses, they succeed in taming him in a few days. 

The elephant once tamed, becomes the most tractable 
and die most submissive of all animals; he conceives tin 
a (lection for his leader, he caresses him, and seems to guess 
whatever can please him: in a little time he understands 
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the signs, and even the expression of sounds ; he distin- 
guishes the tone of command, that of anger or good-nature, 
and acts accordingly : he never mistakes the words of his 
master ; he receives his orders with attention, executes them 
with prudence and eagerness, without precipitation ; for 
his motions are always measured, and his character seems 
to participate of the gravity of his body ; he is easily 
taught to bend the knee to assist those who will ride on 
his back ; he caresses his friends with his trunk, and salutes 
with it the persons he is directed to take notice of; lie 
makes use of it to lift burdens, and helps to load himself; 
he has no aversion to being clothed, and seems to delight 
in a golden harness or magnificent trappings.; he is easily 

E ut to the traces of cn :ts, and draws ships upon occasion : 

e draws evenly, without stopping or any marks of dislike , 
provided he is not insulted by unseasonable correction, 
and provided his driver seems to be thankful for the spon- 
taneous exertion of his strength. His leader is mounted 
on his neck, and makes use of an iron rod crooked at the 
end, with which he strikes him gently on the head to make 
him turn or increase his pace ; but often a word is suffi- 
cient, especially, if he has had time to make himself well 
acquainted with liis leader, and has a confidence* in him; 
liis attachment is sometimes so strong, and so lasting, and 
his affection so great, that commonly he refuses to serve 
under any other person, and he is known to have died of 
grief for having in anger killed his governor. 

The species of the elephant is numerous, though they 
bring forth but one young one in two or three years; the 
shorter the life of animals is, the more they multiply : in 
the elephant, the length of his life compensates the small 
number ; and if it is true, as has been affirmed, that he 
lives two hundred years, and that he begets when he is one 
hundred and twenty years old, each couple brings forth 
forty young in that space of time: besides, having nothing 
to fear from other animals, and little even from men, who 
take them with great difficulty, the species has not de- 
creased, and is generally dispersed in all the southern 
parts of Africa and Asia. 

From time immemorial the Indians made use of ele- 
phants in war. Amongst those nations unacquainted with 
the European military discipline, they were the best troop 
of their armies ; and as long as battles were decided 
.by mere weapons, they commonly vanquished : yet, we 
see in history, that the Greeks and Romans used •hem- 
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Selves soon to those monsters of war; they opened their 
ranks to let them go through; they did not attempt to 
wound them, bat threw all their darts against their leaders, 
who were forced to surrender, and to culm the elephants 
when separated from their troops ; and now that tire is be- 
come the element of war, ana the principal instrument 
of death, the eleph ants, who are afraid of the noise and the 
lire of the artillery, would be rather an incumbrance in 
battle, and more dangerqus than useful. 

In those regions, however, where our cannons and mur- 
dering arts are yet scarcely known, they tight still with ele-. 
phants. At Cochin, and m the other parts of Malabar, 
they do not make use of horses, and all those who do not 
light on foot are mounted upon elephants. In Tonquin, 
Siam, and Pegu, the king, and all the grandees, never ride 
but upon elephants : on festival days they are preceded 
and followed by a great number of these animals richly 
caparisoned, and covered with the richest stuffs. On com- 
paring the relations of travellers and historians, it appears 
that the elephants are more numerous in Africa than 
in Asia ; they are there also less mistrustful, not so wild, 
and, as if they knew the unskilfulness and the little power 
of the men with whom they have to deal in this part of the 
world, come every day without fear to their habitations. 

In general, however, the elephants of Asia are of a larger 
size, and superior in strength to those of Africa ; in parti.-, 
cular, those of Ceylon y who exceed in courage and sagacity 
all those of Asia: probably they owe these qualifications 
to their education, more improved in Ceylon than any where 
else. The elephants of the Indies easily carry burdens of 
three or four thousand weight ; the smallest, that is, those 
of Africa, lift up freely with their trunks burdens of two 
hundred pounds weight, and place them on their shoulders; 
they take in this trunk a great quantity of water, which 
they throw out around them, at seven or eight feet dis- 
tance ; they can carry burdens of more than a thousand 
weight upon their tusks; with their trunk they break 
branches of trees, and with their tusks they root out the 
trees. One may judge of their strength by their agility, 
considering at the same time the bulk of their body ; they 
walk as fast as a small horse oil the trot, and when they 
run, they can keep up with a horse on full gallop, which 
seldom happens in their wild state, except when they .are. 
provoked by anger, or frightened. The tame elephants 
travel easily^ and without fatigue, fifteen or twenty leagues 
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ai day ; and when they are hurried, they may travel thirty- 
five or forty leagues. They are lieard at a great distance, 
and may be followed very near on the track, for the traces 
which they leave on the ground are not equivocal ; and 
on the ground where the steps of their feet are marked, 
they are fifteen or eighteen inches in diameter. 

. When the elephant is taken care of, he lives a long 
while even in captivity. Some authors have written, that 
he lives four or five hundred years ; others, two or three 
hundred ; and the most credible, one hundred and twenty, 
thirty, and even one hundred and fifty years. Whatever 
care, however, is taken of the elephant, he does not live 
long in temperate countries, and still less in cold climates. 
The elephant which the king of Portugal sent to Louis 
XIV. in 1668 , and which was then but four years old, 
died in his seventeenth, in January 1681 , and lived only 
thirteen years in the menagery of Versailles, where lie was 
treated with care and tenderness, and fed with profusion : 
he had every day four pounds of bread, twelve pints of 
wine, two buckets of porridge, with four or five pounds of 
bread, two buckets of rice boiled in water, without reck- 
oning what was given to him by visitors ; he had, besides, 
every day one sheaf of corn to amuse himself; for, after 
he had eaten the corn ears, he made a kind of whip of 
straw, and used it to drive away the flies ; he delighted in 
breaking the straw in small bits, which he did with great 
dexterity with his trunk ; and, as he was led to walk daily, 
he plucked the grass and eat it. 

The common colour of the elephant is ash-grey, or 
blackish. The white are extremely scarce ; some have 
been seen at different times in the Indies, where also some 
are found of a reddish colour. 

The elephant has very small eyes, comparatively with 
his enormous size, but they are sensible and lively : and 
what distinguishes them from all other animals, is their 
pathetic, sentimental expression. He seems to reflect, to 
think, and to deliberate ; and never acts till he has exa- 
mined, and observed several times, without passion or pre- 
cipitation, the signs which he is to obey. Dogs, the eyes 
of which have much expression, are animals too lively to 
distinguish their successive sensations ; but as the elephant 
is naturally grave and sedate, one may read in his eyes the 
order and outward appearance of his interior affections. 

lie has a quick hearing, and this organ is outwardly 
like that of smelling, more marked in the elephant than in 
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any other animal ; hi* cars are very large, even, in propor- 
tion to his body ; they are flat, and close to the head, like 
those of a man; they commonly hang down, blit he raises 
them up, and moves them with great facility; he makes 
use of them to wipe his eyes, and to cover them against 
the inconveniency of dust and flies. He delights in the 
sound of instruments, and seems to like music ; he soon 
learns to beat time, and to move accordingly ; he seems 
animated by the beat of the drum, and the sound of trum- 
pets; he has an exquisite smell, and is passionately fond 
of perfumes of all sorts, and of fragrant flowers; he selects 
them one after another, and makes nosegays, which he 
smells with eagerness, and then carries them to his mouth 
as if he intended to taste them. 

His sense of feeling centers in his trunk ; but it is as 
delicate and as distinct in that sort of hand as in tluit of 
man : this trunk, composed of membranes, nerves, and 
muscles, is, at the same time, a member capable of motion, 
and an organ of sense : the animal can not only move and 
bend it, but he can shorten, lengthen, and turn it all ways. 
The extremity of this trunk terminates by an edge, which 
projects above like a finger; it is with this sort of finger 
that the elephant does whatever we do with ours; he picks 
up from the ground the smallest pieces of money ; he gathers 
nuts and flowers, choosing them one after another; he un- 
ties knots, opens and shuts doors, iurning the keys, and 
bolts them; he learns to draw regular characters with an 
instrument ns small as a pen. 

Although the elephant has a more retentive memory, 
and more intelligence than any other animal, he has the 
brain smaller than most of them : he is, at the same time, 
a miracle of intelligence, and a monster of matter; his 
body is very thick, without any suppleness; the neck is 
short and very stiff; the head small and deformed; the 
ears of an excessive diameter; and the nose is of a still 
more disproportionate length; the eyes are too small, as 
well as the mouth ; his legs are like massive pillars, strait 
and stiff’; the feet so short and so small, that he seems to 
have none; the skin is hard, thick, and callous. All these 
deformities are remarkable, as all of them are exhibited in 
large; and they are more disagreeable to the eye, as most 
of these deformities have no other example in the creation ; 
no other animal having either the head, the feet, the nose, 
the ears, or the tusks, made or placed like those of the 
elephant. 
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The elephant is yet singular in the conformation of the 
feetf and the texture of the skin. He is not clothed with 
hair like other quadrupeds;* his skin is hare; some bristles 
issue out of the chops ; they are very thin on the body, and 
thicker on the eve-lids, on the back part of the head, with- 
in the ears, the tnighs and the legs. The epidermis, or out- 
side skin, hard and callous, has two sorts of wrinkles, some 
hollow, others prominent. In man, and other animals, the 
epidermis sticks every where close to the skin. In the ele- 
phant, it is only fastened bv some points, like two quilted 
stuffs one above the other. This epidermis is naturally dry, 
and soon acquires three or four lines of thickness, by the 
crusts which are generated one above the other drying up. 
It is this thickness of the epidermis which produces the 
elephantiasis, or dry leprosy, to which mutt, whose skin is 
bare, like that of the elephant, is sometimes subject. This 
distemper is very common to elephants ; and, to prevent it, 
the Indians take care to rub them often with oil, anti to 
preserve the skin supple by frequent bathing. It is rather 
tender where it is not callous ; and the elephant is so fear* 
ful of the sting of the Hies, that he not only employs his 
natural motions, but even the resources of his intelligence, 
to oret rid of them ; lie makes use oi his tail, of his eai'Sj or 
his 0 trunk, to strike them ; he contracts his skin wherever 
he can, and squeezes st\jpm to death betwixt his wrinkles. 
He cleans his skin by rfbbing it with pumice stones, and 
afterwards pours on it perfumed oil and colours, lne 
conformation of the feet and legs is also singular, and 
different in the elephant from that of other animals; the 
fore-legs seem to be higher than those behind, yet the 
liind-lees are the longest ; they are not bent like the hind- 
legs of a horse, or an ox, the thighs of which seem to be of 
the same piece with the buttocks ; their knee is very neai 
the belly, and the foot so high, and so long, that it seems 
to make a great part of the leg. In the elephant, on the 
contrary, this part is very short, and . to " che ® d ‘ e 
he has the knee, like man, in the middle of the log, not 
near the belly. This foot, so short and so small, is divided 
into five toes, which are all covered with a skin, none ap- 
pearing outwardly ; one sees only a sort of claws, tlimm- 
ber of which varies, though that of the toes inconstant, 
for he has always five to each foot, and commonly also five 
claws ; but sometimes he has no more than four, or even 
three; and, in this case, they do not correspond exactly 
with the extremity of the fingers. 
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The ears of the elephant are very long; his tail is not 
longer than the ear; it is commonly near three feet in 
length ; it is rather thin, sharp, and garnished at the ex- 
tremity with a tuft of large, black shining, and solid bristles 
which are as large and as strong as wire ; and a man can- 
not break them with his hands, as they are elastic and 
pliant. This tuft of hair is an ornament which the Negro 
women are particularly fond of; and they attribute to it 
some particular virtue, according to their superstitious no-’ 
tions ; an elephant’s tail is sometimes sold for two or three 
slaves; and the Negroes often hazard their lives to cut 
and snatch it from the living animal. 

The largest elephants of the Indies, and the eastern 
coasts of Africa, are fourteen feet high; the smallest, which 
arc found in Senegal, and in the other western parts of 
Africa, are not above ten or eleven feet ; and those which 
have been brought young into Europe were not so high. 
That at the menagerie of Versailles, which came from Con- 
go, was but seven feet and a half high in his seventeenth 
year. During thirteen years tiiat he lived in FVance he 
did not grow above a loot ; 50 that at the age of four, 
when he was sent, he was only six feet and a half high. 

In order to give a complete idea of the nature and intel- 
ligence of this singular animal, we shall insert here some 
particulars communicated by the£farquis of Montmirail. 
The Indians make use of the elepMnt to carry artillery over 
mountains ; and it is then that he gives the greatest 
proofs of his intelligence. He acts in the following man- 
ner : — When the oxen, yoked two and two, endeavour to 
draw up the mountain the piece of artillery, the elephant 
pushes the breech of the gun with his forehead ; and at 
every effort that he makes, he supports the carriage with 
his knee, which he places near the wheel ; and it seems as 
if he understands what is said to him. When his leader 
employs him in some hard labour, he explains what is bis 
work, and the reasons which ought to engage him to obey. 
If the elephant shews an avenion to comply, the cornea (so 
his leader is called) promises to give him arrack, or some- 
thing he likes ; then the animal agrees to every thing pro- 
posed ; but it is dangerous to forfeit his word : more than 
once cornea has been the victim of his deception. An in- 
stance of this happened in the Deckan, which deserves to 
be recorded ; ana, however incredible it may appear, it is 
exactly true. An elephant had been revenged of his corn- 
ea by killing him. His wife, witness of this catastrophe, 
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took her two children and threw them to the feet of' the 
animal, still furious; telling him, Since thou hast killed mu 
husband , take also my life , and that of my children . Tlie 
elephant stopped short, grew calm, and, as if he had been 
moved with regret and compassion, took with his trunk the 
largest of the two children, placed it on his neck, adopted 
him for his cornea, and would have no other leader. 

If the elephant is vindictive, he is no less grateful. A 
soldier of Pondicherry, who commonly carried to one of 
these animals a certain measure pf arrack every time that 
he received his pay, having one day drank more than com- 
mon, and seeing himself pursued by the guard, who threat- 
ened to conduct him to prison, took refuge under the ele- 
phant, and slept there. It was in vain that the guard at- 
tempted to draw him out from this asylum; the elephant 
defended him with his trunk. The next day the soldier 
became sober, was struck with terror to lie under an ani- 
mal of this enormous bulk. The elephant, who, no doubt, 
perceived his consternation, caressed him with his trunk, 
to remove his fears, and made him understand that he 
might depart freely. * 

The elephant fulls sometimes into a sort of a phrenzy, 
which deprives him of his tractableness, and makes him 
extremely formidable. He is commonly killed on the first 
symptoms of madness, for fear of mischief. Sometimes he 
is tied with heavy chains, in hopes that he will come to 
himself; but when he is in his natural stale, the most acute 
pains cannot engage him to do any harm to persons who 
have not offended him. An elephant, furious with the 
wounds which he had received in battle at Hainbour, ran 
through the fields, and cried out in a most hideous manner. 
A soldier, who, notwithstanding the warning of his com- 
panions, could not fly, perhaps, because he was wounded, 
remained in his way; the elephant was afraid to trample 
him under his feet, took him with his trunk, placed him 
gently on one side of the road, and continued his march. 
The gentlemen of the Academy of Sciences have also com- 
municated to us some facts which they had learned from 
those who governed the elephant at the menagerie of Ver- 
sailles; and these facts seem to deserve a place. “ The 
elephant seemed to discern when any person made a foel. 
of him ; and he remembered the affront to be revenged of 
.it the first opportunity. Having been baulked by a man, 
who feigned to throw something into his mouth, he struck 
him with his trunk, and broke two of his ribs; afterwards 
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he trampled him under his feet, and broke one of his legs; 
and having kneeled down, lie tried to thrust his tusks into 
the man’s belly, which, however, went into the ground on 
both sides of the thigh, which was not wounded. He 
bruised another man, by squeezing him against the wall, 
for a similar mockery. A painter was desirous to draw him 
in an extraordinary attitude, which was, to keep his trunk 
erect, and the mouth open. The servant of the painter, 
to make him remain in that attitude, threw fruit in hfs 
mouth; but afterwards he deceived him, which provof&d 
his indignation ; and, as if he had known that the causd of 
this deception was the painter’s desire of having him* 
drawn, he was revenged on the master, by throwing with 
his trunk a great quantity of water, which spoiled the 
paper intended for his design.” 

He made less use of his strength than of his dexterity, 
which was such, that he untied, with great facility, a dou- 
ble leather string which fastened his leg, with his mouth 
untying it from the buckle’s tong, and after this buckle had 
a small string twisted around it, with divers knots, he un- 
tied them all, without breaking any thing. One night that 
he had thus disentangled himself from his leather strings, 
he broke open, so dexterously, the door of his lodge, that 
his governor was not waked by the noiser. He went thence 
into divers yards of the menagerie, breaking open the 
doors that were shut, and pulling down the stone-work, 
when the passage was too narrow for him ; and thus he 
went into the lodges of other animals, terrifying them to 
such a degree, that they ran away to hide themselves in the 
remotest part of the park. In fine, to omit nothing of what 
may contribute to make all the natural faculties of this 
animal perfectly known, as well as his acquired knowledge, 
wc shall add some facts, extracted from the most credible 
authors. 

Of five elephants (says Tavernier), which hunters had 
taken, three escaped, although their bodies and their legs 
were fastened with chains and ropes. These men told us 
a very surprising circumstance, if we can believe it, which 
is, that when once these elephants have been caught, and 
eluded the snares of their adversaries, if they are compelled 
tb go into the woods, they are mistrustful, and break with 
their trunk a large branch, with which they sound the 

S round before they put their foot upon it, to discover if 
tore are any holes on their' passage, not to be caught a 
second time; which made the hunters who related this sin- 
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guiarity, despair of catching again the three elephants who 
had escaped. We saw the other two which they had 
caught ; each of them was betwixt two tame elephants • 
and around the wild elephants were six men, holding 
spears. I hey spoke to these animals in presenting them 
something to eat, and telling them, in their language. Take 
Hits, and cat it. They had small bundles ofliav. bits of 
black sugar, or rice boiled in water, with pepper" When 
the wild elephant refused to do what lie was ordered, the 
men commanded the tame elephants to beat him, which 
they did immediately; one striking his forehead with his; 
and when he seemed to aim at revenge against his aggres- 
sor another struck lnm; so that the poor wild .elephant 
perceived he had nothing to do but to obey. 

I have observed several times (says Edward Terry) that 
the elephant does many things which are rather an indica- 
tion of human reasoning, than a simple, natural instinct, 
lie does whatever his master commands him. If he orders 
him to frighten any person, he advances towards him with 
the same fury as if he would tear him to pieces ; and when 
he comes near him, lie stops short, without doing him any 
harm. If the master wishes to affront another, he speaks to 
the elephant, who takes with his trunk dirty water, ami 
throws it at his face. , The Mogul has elephants for the 
execution of criminals condemned to death. If their 
leader bids them to dispatch these wretches soon, they 
tear them to pieces in a moment with their feet : on the 
contrary, if he commands them to make these ^criminals 
languish, they break their bones one after another, 
and make them sufler torments as cruel as those of the 
wheel. 

The RHINOCEROS.] After the elephant the rhinoceros 
is the most powerful of all quadrupeds. He is at least 
twelve feet in length, from the extremity of the snout to 
the tail ; six or seven feet in height ; and the circumference 
of his body is very near equal to his length; he is there- 
fore like the 1 elephant in bulk; and if he appears much 
smaller, it is because his legs are much shorter in propor- 
tion to those of the elephant ; but he differs widely from 
that sagacious animal in his natural faculties and his in- 
telligence, having received from Nature merely what she 
grants in common to all animals ; deprived of all feeling in 
the skin, having no organ answering the purpose of hands, 
nor distinct for the sense of feeling, he has nothing instead 
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of a trunk, but a moveable lip, in which centers all his dex- 
terity. He is superior to other animals only in strength, 
size, and the offensive weapon which he carries upon his 
nose, and which is peculiar to him. This weapon is a very 
hard horn, solid throughout, and placed more advantage- 
ously than the horns of ruminating animals; these only 
protect the superior parts of the head and neck, whilst the 
horn of the rhinoceros defends all the exterior parts of the 
snout, and preserves the muzzle, the mouth, and the face 
from insult ; so that the tiger attacks more readily the ele- 
phant, in seizing his trunk, than the rhinoceros, which he 
cannot attack in front, without running the danger of be- 
ing killed; for the body and limbs are covered with an im- 
penetrable skin ; and this animal fears neither the claws of 
the tiger nor the lion, nor even the lire and weapons of the 
huntsman ; his skin is a dark leather, of the same colour, 
but thicker and harder than that of the elephant ; he does 
not feel the sting of flies ; he cannot contract his skin; it is 
only folded by large wrinkles on the neck, the shoulders, 
and the buttocks, to facilitate the motions of the legs, 
which are massive, and terminate in large feet, armed with 
three great claws. He has the head larger in proportion 
than the elephant; but the eye still smaller, which he never 
opens entirely. The upper jaw projects above the lower; 
and the upper lip has a motion, and may be lengthened 
six or seven inches; it is terminated by a sharp edge, 
which enables this animal, with more facility than other 
quadrupeds, to gather the grass, and divide it into hand- 
fuls, as the elephant does with his trunk. This muscular 
and flexible lip is a sort of trunk very incomplete, but 
which is equally calculated for strength and dexterity. In- 
stead of those long ivory teeth which form the tusks of the 
elephant, the rhinoceros has his powerful horn, and two 
strong incisive teeth in each jaw. These incisive teeth, 
which the elephant has not, arc placed at a great distance 
from each other in the jaws of the rhinoceros. He has, 
besides these, twenty-four smaller teeth, six on each side of 
each jaw. His ears are always erect; they*are, for the 
form, like those of a hog, only they are larger in propor- 
tion to his body ; they are the only hairy parts of it. The 
end of the tail is, like that of the elephant, furnished with 
a tuft of large bristles, very hard and very solid. 

The rhinoceros which arrived in London in 1739 had 
been sent from Bengal. Although he was young (being 
but two. years old) the expences of his food, and nis voy- 
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age, amounted to near one thousand pounds sterling; he 
was led with rice, 9ugar, and hay. They gave him daily 
seven pounds of rice, mixed with three pounds of sugar; 
which they divided into three parts. He had also a great 
quantity of hay and green grass, to which he gave the 
preference. His drink was nothing but water, of which 
he drank a great quantity at once. He was of a quiet dis- 

t iosition, and let his manager touch him on all the parts of 
lis body. He grew unruly when he was struck, or was 
hungry; and in both cases he could not be appeased with- 
out giving him something to eat. When he was angry, 
he leaped forward with impetuosity to a great height, 
beating furiously the walls with his head, which he did* 
with a prodigious quickness, notwithstanding his heavy 
appearance. 

This rhinoceros, when he was two years old, was not 
much higher than a young cow who lias not. yet borne 
young; but liis body was very long and very thick. The 
tongue of this young rhinoceros was soft, like that of a 
calf; his eyes had no vivacity; they are like those of a 
hog in form, and were placed very low ; that is, nearer the 
opening of the nostrils. 

Mr. Parsons says, that he has observed a very particular 
quality in this animal ; he hearkened with a sort of con- 
tinual attention to any noise; so that, if he was even 
sleepy, employed in eating, or in satisfying other urgent 
wants, he started instantly, raised up his head, and gave 
attention till the noise had ceased. 

It is certain that some rhinoceroses have but one horn on 
the nose, and others two ; it is not equally certain that 
this variety is constant, always depending on the climate 
of Africa, or the Indies. It seems, that the rhinoceroses 
who have but one horn, have it larger and longer than 
those who have two. There are single horns of three feet 
and a half, and perhaps of more than four feet in length, 
by six or seven inches in diameter at the basis; there are 
also double horns which are but two feet in length. Com- 
monly, these? horns are brown, or olive-colour; yet some 
are grey, and even white. They have only a small con- 
cavity, in form of a cup at their basis, by which they are 
fastened to the skin of the nose ; the remaining part of the 
horn is solid, and very hard. It is with this weapon that 
the rhinoceros is said to attack, and sometimes to wound 
mortally, the largest elephants, whose long legs give to the 
rhinoceros, who has them much shorter, an opportunity 
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of striking them with his horn under the 
skin is tender and more penetrable ; but, 
the first blow, the elephant throws him on 
kills him. 


belly, where the 
when he misses 
the ground and 


The horn of the rhinoceros is more valued by the In- 
dians than the ivory of the elephant ; not so much on ac- 
count of the matter, of which they make several work's 
with the chisel, but for its substance to which they at- 
tribute divers virtues, and medicinal properties. The 
white ones, as the most rare, are klso those which they 
value most. 


The rhinoceros is, without being ferocious or carnivo- 
rous, or even very wild, nevertheless untameable. He 
is of the 'nature of a hog, blunt and grunting, without 
intellect, without sentiment, and without tractableness. 
These animals are also, like the hog, very much inclined 
to wallow in the mire; they like damp and marshy places, 
and seldom leave the banks of rivers. They are found in 
Asia and Africa, in Bengal, Siam, Saos, in the Mogul 
dominions, in Sumatra, in Java, in Abyssinia, in Ethiopia, 
and about the Cape of Good Hope. But, in general, the 
species is not so numerous, or so universally spread, as 
that of the elephant. The female brings forth but one 
young, and at a great distance of time. In the first month, 
the rliinoceros is not much bigger than a large dog, he 
has not, when first brought forth, the horn on the nose, 
although the rudiment of it is seen in the foetus. When 
he is two years old this horn is only an inch long ; and 
in his sixth year it is about ten inches ; and as some of 
these horns have been seen very near four feet long, it 
seems they grow till his middle age, and perhaps during 
the whole life of the animal, which must be long, since 
the rhinoceros described by Mr. Parsons was not come to 
half his growth when he was two years old ; which makes 
it probable, that this animal lives, like a man, seventy or 
eighty years. 

Without being useful, as the elephant, the rhinoceros is 
very hurtful by the prodigious devastation which he makes 
in the fields. The skin is the most valuable thing of this 
animal. His. flesh is excellent, according to the taste of 
Indiansand Negroes. Kolbe says, he has often eaten it witli 
great pleasure. His skin makes the best and hardest leather 
in the world ; and not only his horn, but all the other parts 
of his body, and even his blood, his urine, and his excre- 
ments, are esteemed as antidotes against poison, or a remedy 
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against several diseases ; probably, however, all those vir- 
lues are imaginary. 

llie rhinoceros feeds upon herbs, thistles, prickles, 
shrubs, and he prefers this wild food to the sweet pasture 
of the verdant meadows ; he is very fond of sugar-canes, 
and eats all sorts of corn. Having no taste whatever for 
H&sh, he does not molest small animals, neither fcars the 
large ones, living in peace with them all, even with the 
tiger, who often accompanies him, without during to attack 
him. I doubt, therefore, whether the battles betwixt the 
elephant and the rhinoceros have any foundation ; they 
must, however, seldom happen, since there is no notice for 
war on either side; and, besides, no sort of antipathy has 
been observed between these animals. Some have evdi 
been seen in captivity, living quietly together, without 
giving offence or provocation to each other. 

The rhinoceroses do not herd together, nor march in 
troops, like the elephant ; they are wilder, and more soli- 
tary, and perhaps more difficult to be hunted and subdued ; 
they never attack men unless provoked ; but then they be- 
come furious, and are very formidable, the steel of Damas- 
cus, the scymitars of Japan, cannot make an incision in 
liis skin; the darts and lances cannot pierce him through: 
his skin even resists the balls of a musket; those of lead 
become flat upon his leather, and the iron ingots cannot 
penetrate through it: the only places absolutely penetrable 
in this body armed with a cuirus, are the belly, the eyes, 
and round the ears ; so that huntsmen instead of attacking 
this animal standing, follow him at a distance by his track, 
and wait to approach him at the time that lie sleeps or rests 
himself. There is in the King of France’s cabinet a feet us 
of a rhinoceros, which was sent from the island of Java, 
and extracted from the body of the mother. It was said, in 
a memorial which accompanied this present, that twenty- 
eight huntsmen had assembled to attack this rhinoceros ; 
they had followed her far off for some days, one or two 
men walking now and then before, to reconnoitre the po- 
sition of the animal. By these means they surprised her 
when she was asleep, and came so near in silence, that 
they discharged, all at once, their twenty-eight guns into 
the lower parts of her belly. 

We have seen, that this animal has a good ear ; it is also 
affirmed, that he has the sense of smelling in perfection ; hut 
it is pretended, he has not a good eye, and sees only before 
him : that his eyes are so small, and placed so low, and so 
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obliquely, they have so little vivacity and motion, that this 
fact needs no other confirmation. His voice, when he is 
calm, resembles the grunting of a hog ; and when he is 
angry, his sharp cries are heard at a great distance. 
Though he lives upon vegetables, he does not ruminate ; 
thus, it is^probable, that, like the elephant, he has but one 
stomach, and very large bowels, which supply the office of 
the paunch. His consumption, though very great, is not 
comparable to that of the elephant ; and it appears, by the 
thickness of his skin, that he loses* less than the elephant 
by his perspiration. 

Tiie Camel and tiie Dromedary. These two 
names do not include two different species, but only indi- 
cate two distinct breeds, subsisting from time immemorial, 
in the camel species. The principal, and, as may be said, 
the only perceptible character by which they differ, con- 
sists in the camel’s bearing two bunches, or protuberances, 
and the dromedary only one. The latter is also much 
less, and not so strong as the camel; but both of them 
herd and copulate together ; and the production from this 
cross breed is more vigorous, and of greater value than 
the others. 

This mongrel issue from the dromedary and the camel 
forms a secondary breed, which also mix and multiply with 
the first ; so that this species, as well as in that of other 
domestic animals, there are to be found a great variety, ac- 
cording to the difference of the climates they are produced 
in. Aristotle has judiciously marked the two principal 
breeds ; the first (which has two bunches) under the name 
of the Bactrian Camel; and the second under that of 
the Ararian Camel ; the first are called Turkman, and 
the others Arabian Camels. This division still subsists, 
with this difference only, that it appears, since the discovery 
of those parts of Africa and Asia which were unknown to 
the ancients, that the dromedary is without comparison, 
more numerous and more universal than the camel; the last 
being seldom to be found in any other place than in 
Turkey, and in some other parts of the Levant ; while the 
dromedary, more common than any other beast of his 
size, is to be found in all the northern parts of Africa, in 
Egypt, in Persia, in South Tartary, and in all the northern 
parts of India. 

The dromedary, therefore, occupies an immense tract of 
land, while the camel is confined to a small spot of ground; 
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the fit st .inhabits hot and parched regions; tne second a 
more moist and temperate soil. The camel appears to be 
a native of Arabia; for it is not only the country where 
there is the greatest number, but it is also best accommo- 
dated to their nature. Arabia is the dryest country in the 
world ; and the camel is the least thirsty of all animals, and 
can pass seven days without any drink. The land is almost 
in every part dry and sandy: the feet of the camel are 
formed to travel in sand ; while, on the contrary, he cannot 
support himself in moist and slippery ground. Herbage 
and pasture are wanting to this country, as is the ox 
whose place is supplied by the camel. ? 

The Arabs regard the camel as a present from heaven, a 
sacred animal, without whose aid they could neither subsist 
trade, nor travel.' Its milk is their common nourishment; 
they likewise eat its flesh, especially that of the young ones) 
which they reckon very good. The hair of these animals) 
which is line and soft, is renewed every year, and serves 
them to make stuffs for their clothing and their furniture. 
Blest with their camels, they not only want for nothing, 
but they even fear nothing. With them they can, in a 
single day, place a tract of desert, of fifty miles, between 
them and their enemies; and all the armies in the world 
would perish in the pursuit of a troop of Arabs. Let any 
one figure to himself a country without verdure, and without 
water, a burning sun, a sky always clear, plains covered 
with sand, and mountains still more parched, over which 
the eye extends, and the sight is lost, without being stopped 
by a single living object; a dead earth ,jlaycd (if I may be 
allowed the expression) by the winds, which presents no- 
thing but bones of dead bodies, flints scattered here and 
there, rocks standing upright or overthrown; a desart en- 
tirely naked, where the traveller never drew his breath 
under the 1 friendly shade; where he has nothing to accom- 
pany him, and where nothing reminds him of living nature ; 
an absolute void a thousand times more frightful than that 
of the forest, whose verdure, in some measure, diminishes 
the horrors of solitude ; an immensity which lie in vain at- 
tempts to over-run ; for hunger, thirst, and burning heat, 
press on him every weary moment that remains between 
despair and death. 

Nevertheless, the Arab has found means to surmount 
these difficulties, and even to apj3ropriate to himself these 
gaps of Nature: they serve him for an asylum; they secure 
his repose, and maintain him in his independence. But 
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why docs not man know how to make use of them without 
abuse ? This same Arab, free, independent, tranquil, and 
even rich, instead of respecting those desarts as the ramparts 
of his liberty, foils them with guilt: he traverses over 
them to the neighbouring nations, and robs them of their 
slaves and gold : he makes use of them to exercise his 
robberies, which, unfortunately he enjoys more than his 
liberty ; for his enterprizes are almost always successful : 
notwithstanding the caution of his neighbours, and the 
superiority of their forces, he escapes their pursuit, 
and, unpunished, bears away all that he lias plundered 
them of. 

An Arab who destines himself to this business of land 
piracy, early hardens himself to the fatigue of travelling : 
lie accustoms himself to pass many days without sleep: "to 
sufler hunger, thirst, and heat ; at the same time, he in- 
structs his camels, lie brings them up, and exercises them 
in the same method. A few days alter they are born he 
bends their legs under their bodies, and constrains them to 
vemain on the earth, and loads them, in this situation, with 
a weight as heavy as they usually carry, which he only re- 
lieves them from to give them a heavier. Instead of suffer- 
ing them to feed every hour, and drink even when they are 
thirsty, he regulates their repasts, and, by degrees, increases 
them to greater distances between each meal, diminishing 
also, at the same time, the quantity of their food. When 
they are a little stronger, he exercises them to the course ; he 
excites them by the example of horses, and endeavours to 
render them also as swift, and more robust; at length, when 
lie. is assured of the strength and swiftness of his camels, 
and that they can endure hunger and thirst, he then loads 
them with whatever is necessary for his and their subsistence. 
He departs with them, arrives unexpectedly at the borders 
of the desarts, stops the first passenger he sees, pillages the 
straggling habitations, and loads his camels with his booty. 
If he is pursued lie is obliged to expedite his retreat; and 
then he displays all his own and his animals’ talents. 
Mounted on one of his swiftest camels, he conducts the 
troop, makes them travel day and night, almost without 
stopping either to eat or drink. In this manner he easily 
passes over three hundred miles in eight days ; and, during 
all that time of fatigue and travel, he nevefc unloads his 
camels, and only allows them an hour of repose, and a ball 
of paste each day. They often run in this manner for eight 
or nine days without meeting with any water, during which 
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tirea they never drink; and when by chance they find a 
nooi at some distance f\*om their route, they smell the 
water at more than half a mile before they come to it. 
Thirst now makes them redouble their pace; and then they 
drink enough for all the time past, and for as long to come; 
for often they are many weeks in travelling, and their 
time of abstinence endures as long as thev are upon their 
journey. 

In Turkey, Persia, Egypt, Arabia, Barbarv, &c. they 
use no other carriage for their merchandize than camels, 
which is, of all their conveyances, the most ready and the 
cheapest. Merchants, and other travellers, assemble them- 
selves in caravans to avoid the insults and piracies of the 
Arabs. These caravans are often very numerous and often 
composed of more camels than men. Every one of these 
camels is loaded according to his strength; and he is so 
sensible of it himself, that when a heavier load than usual 
is put upon him he refuses it, by constantly remaining in 
his resting’ posture till he is lightened of some of his 
burden. 

Large and strong camels generally earry 1000, and even 
1200 weight; the smaller only six or 700. In these com- 
mercial journeys they do not travel quick; and, as the 
route is often seven or eight hundred miles, they regulate 
their stages; they only walk, and go every day ten or 
twelve miles; they are disburdened every evening, and are 
suffered to feed at liberty. If they are in a part of the 
country where there is pasture, they eat enough in one 
hour to serve them twenty-four, and to ruminate on during 
the whole night; but they seldom meet with pastures, and 
this delicate food is not necessary for them : they even 
seem to prefer wormwood, thistles, nettles, furze, and other 
thorny vegetables, to the milder herbs ; and so long as they 
can find plants to bronze on they very easily live without 
any drink. 

This facility with which they abstain so long from drink- 
ing is not pure habit, but rather an effect of their forma- 
tion. Independent of the four stomachs which arc com- 
monly found in ruminating animals, the camel is possessed 
of a fifth bag, which serves him as a reservoir to retain 
the water. This fifth stomach is peculiar to the camel. It 
is of so vast a capacity as to contain a great quantity of 
liquor, where it remains without corruption, or without 
the other aliments being able to mix with it. When the 
animal is pressed with thirst, or has occasion to dilute 
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a part of this water to re-ascend into the stomach, and 
even to the throat, by a simple contraction of the muscles. 

This animal bears about him all the marks of slavery 
and pain ; below the breast, upon the sternum, is a thick 
and large Callosity, as tough as horn ; the like substance 
appears upon the joints of the legs; and though these 
callosities are to be met with in every animal, yet they 
plainly prove that they are not natural, but produced by 
an excessive constraint and pain, as appears from their being 
often found filled with pus. It is therefore evident, that 
this deformity proceeds from the custom to which these ani- 
mals are constrained, of forcing them, when quite young, 
to lie upon their stomach with their legs bent under them, 
and in that cramped posture to bear not only the weight of 
their body, but also the burdens with which they are laden. 
These poor animals must suffer a great deal, as they make 
lamentable cries, especially when they are over-loaded ; and, 
notwithstanding they are continually abused, they have as 
much spirit as docility. At the first sign they bend their 
legs under their bodies, and kneeling upon the ground 
they are unloaded, without the trouble oflifting up the load 
to a great height, which must happen were they to stand 
upright. As soon as they are loaded, they raise themselves 
lip again without any assistance Or support ; and the con- 
ductor, mounted on one of them, precedes the whole troop, 
who follow in the same pace as he leads. They have neither 
need of whip or spur to excite them ; but, when they be- 
gin to be fatigued, their conductors support their spirits, 
or rather charm their weariness, by a song, or the sound of 
some instrument. When they want to prolong the route, 
or double the day’s journey, they give them an uour’s rest; 
after which, renewing tlieif song, they again proceed on 
their way for many hours more; and the singing continues 
until the time that they stop. Then the camels again kneel 
down on the earth, to be relieved from the burden, by the 
cords being untied, and the bales rolled down on each side. 
They remain in this cramped posture, with their belly 
couched upon the earth, and sleep in the midst of their 
baggage, which is tied on again the next morning with as 
much readiness and facility as it was untied before they 
went to rest. These are, however, not their only inconveni- 
rncies : they are prepared for all these evils by one still 
greater; by mutilating them by castration while young. 
They leave but one mule for eight or ten females ; and all 
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the labouring camels are commonly gelt: they are weaker, 
without doubt, than those which are not castrated; but 
they are more tractable than the others, who are not only 
indocile, but almost furious, in the rutting time, which 
remains forty days, and which happens every spring of 
the year. The female goes with young exactly a year, 
and like all other large animals, produces but one at a 
birth. They have great plenty of milk, which r thick, 
and nourishing even for the human species, if it is mixed 
with a more than equal quantity of water. The females 
seldom do any labour while they are with young, but are 
suffered to bring forth at liberty. The profit which arises 
from their produce, and from their milk, perhaps, sur- 
passes that which is fcjt from their labour; nevertheless, 
in some places, a great part of the females undergo castra- 
tion, as well as the mates, in order to render tfiem more 
fit for labour. In general, the fatter the camels are, the 
more capable they are of enduring great fatigues. Their 
hunches appear to be formed only from the superabun- 
dance of nourishment ; for, in long journeys, where they 
are obliged to stint them in their food, and where they 
suffer both hunger and thirst, these hunches gradually di- 
minish, and are reduced almost even ; and the eminences 
are only discovered by the height of the hair, which is 
always much longer upon these parts than upon any other 
part of the back. 

The young camel sucks its mother a year : and when 
they want to bring him up so as to make him strong and 
robust, they leave him at liberty to suck or graze for a 
longer time, nor begin to load him, or put him to labour, 
till he has attained the age of four years. The camel 
commonly lives forty or fifty years. 

The camel is not only of greater value than the elephant, 
but perhaps not of less than the horse, the ass, and the ox, 
all united together. He alone carries as much as two 
mules; he not only also,eats less, but likewise feeds on herbs 
as coarse as the ass. The female furnishing milk a longer 
time than the cow; the flesh of young camels is good and 
wholesome, like veal ; their hair is finer, and more sought 
after than the finest wool ; there is not a part of them even 
to their excrements, from which some profit is not drawn, 
for sal ammoniack is made from their urine ; their dung, 
when dried and powdered, serves them for litter, as it does 
for horses, with whom they often travel into countries, 
where neither straw nor hay is known. In fine, a kind of 
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turf is also made of this dung, which burns freely, and 
gives a flame as clear, and almost as lively, as that of dry 
wood ; even this is another great use, especially in desarts, 
where not a tree is to be seen, and where, from the de- 
ficiency of combustible matters, fire is almost as scarce as 
water. 

The Buffalo, the Aurochs, the Bison, and 
the Zebu. Although the Buffalo is, at this present time, 
common in Greece, and tame in Italy, it was neither known 
by the Greeks nor Romans ; for it never had a name in the 
language of these people. The word buffalo even indi- 
cates a strange origin, not to be derived either from the 
Greek or Latin tongues. In effect, this animal is originally 
a native of the hottest countries of Africa and India, and 
was not transported and naturalized in Italy till towards 
the seventh century. It is true, the ancients have spoken of 
an animal, as of different species from the ox, under the 
name of bubalus ; and Aristotle has mentioned the wild 
ox of Paeonia, which he has called bonasus. Both the 
ancients and moderns, however, have multiplied the spe- 
cies unnecessarily ; and from attentive observation I am 
clearly of opinion, that there are but two species which 
are essentially different, viz. the ox and the buffalo. 

We may observe, throughout the different regions of the 
world, the breed of oxen differing from each other in all 
external appearances, according to the nature of the climate, 
or other circumstances ; but the most remarkable difference 
is that which divides them into two classes, viz. the aurochs , 
or ox without a hunch on its back, and the bison , or hunched 
ox. From indubitable facts, however, we have the utmost 
reason to conclude, that these are no other than varieties of 
the same species. The hunch, the length and quality of 
the hair, and the form of the horns, are the sole characters 
by which the bison is distinguished from the aurochs; but 
the hunched oxen copulate and produce with our oxen ; 
and we likewise know, that the length and quality of the 
hair, in all animals, depends on the nature of the climate ; 
and we have remarked, that in oxen, goats, and gheep, the 
form of the horns is various and fluctuating. These dif- 
ferences, therefore, do not suffice to establish two distinci 
species ; and since our tame ox of Europe copulates with 
the hunched ox of India, we have the greatest reason to 
think that it would also copulate with the bison, or hunched 
ox of Europe. Notwithstanding this, however, we are not 
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to be surprised, that the two kinds have not melted or 
coalesced into a mongrel breed, since many circumstances 
may have occurred to keep them asunder ; and, in fact, 
we actually find that these kinds have subsisted till this 
present time, either in a free and wild, or in a tame state ; 
and are scattered, or rather have been transported, into all 
the climates of the earth. All the tame oxen without 
hunches have proceeded from the aurochs, and al* with 
hunches are issues of the bison. In order to give a just 
idea of the varieties, we shall make a short enumeration of 
these animals, such as they are found actually to be in the 
different parts of the earth. 

To begin with the north of Europe, the few o^en and 
cows which subsist in I; eland are without horns, although 
they are of the same kind as our oxen. The size of these 
animals is rather relative to the plenty and quality of pas- 
ture, than to the nature of the climate. The Dutch have 
often brought lean cows from Denmark, which fatten pro- 
digiously in their meadows, and which give plenty of milk. 
These Danish cows are longer than ours. The oxen and 
cows of Ukrain, where there is excellent pasture, are said 
to be the largest in Europe; they are also of the same 
kind as our oxen. 

The breed of aurochs, or ox without a hunch, inhabits 
the cold and temperate zones. It. is not very much dis- 
persed towards the southern countries: on the contrary, 
the breed of the bison, or hunched ox, fills all the southern 
provinces at this present time. In the whole continent of 
India; the Islands of the South Seas; in all Africa, from 
Mount Atlas to the Cape of Good Hope, we find, I may 
say, nothing but hunched oxen; and it even appears, that 
this breed, which has prevailed in all the hot countries, has 
many advantages over the others. These hunched oxen, 
like the bison, of which they are the issue, have the hair 
much softer, and more glossy than our oxen, who, like 
the aurochs, are furnished but with little hair, which is of 
a harsh nature. These hunched oxen are also swifter, and 
more proper to supply the place of a horse ; at the same 
time, that they have a less brutal nature, and are not so 
clumsy and stupid as our oxen ; they are more tractable, and 
sensible which way you would lead them. The regard the 
Indians have for these animals is so great as to have almost 
degenerated into superstition. The ox, as the most useful 
animal, has appeared to them the most worthy of being 
revered; for tnis purpose, they have made an indol o r 
Vol. i. 2 i 
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the object of their veneration, a kind of beneficent and 
powerful divinity; for we are desirous of rendering all we 
respect great, and capable of doing much good, or much 
harm. 

These hunched oxen, perhaps, vary again more than 
ours in the colours of the hair, and the figure of the horns. 
The handsomest are all white, like the oxen of Lombardy; 
there are also some that are without horns; there are others 
who have them very much elevated, and others so bent 
down, that they are almost pendant; it even appears, that 
we must divide this first kind of Bison s, or hunched oxen, 
into two secondary kinds; the one very large, and the 
other very small ; and this last is that of the Zebu ; both 
of them are found nearly in the same climates, and both 
are equally mild and easy to drive; both have soft hair, 
and a hunch on the back. This hunch does not depend on 
the conformation of the spine, nor on the bones of the 
shoulder; it is nothing but an excrescence, a kind of wen, 
a piece of tender flesh, as good to eat as the tongue of an 
ox. The wens of some oxen weigh about forty or fifty 
pounds; others have them much smaller; some of these 
oxen have also prodigious horns for their size; there is one 
in the French king’s cabinet, which is three feet and a 
half in length, and seven inches in diameter at the base. 
Many travellers affirm, they have seen them of a capacity 
sufficient to contain fifteen, and even twenty pints of water. 

Thus all the southern parts of Africa and Asia are in- 
habited with hunched oxen, or bisons, among which a 
great variety is to be met with in respect to size, colour, 
shape of the horns, &c. On the contrary, all the northern 
countries of these two parts of the world, and Europe en- 
tirely, comprehending even the adjacent islands, to the 
Azores, are only inhabited by oxen without a hunch, who 
derive their origin from the aurochs. The bison, or wild 
hunched ox, is stronger, and much larger than the tame 
ox of India; it is also sometimes smaller; but that de- 
pends only on the quantity of food. At Malabar, at Abys- 
sinia, at Madagascar, where the meadows are naturally 
spacious and fertile, the bisons are all of prodigious size. 
In Africa and Arabia Petraea, where the land is dry, the 
zebus, or bisons, are of the smallest stature. 

Every part of South America is inhabited by oxen with- 
out hunches, which the Spaniards, and other Europeans, 
have successfully transported. These oxen are multiplied, 
and are only become smaller in these countries. In all 
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he northern parts, as far as Florida, Louisiana, and even 
ab far as Mexico, the bisons, or hunched oXen, are to be 
found in great numbers. These bisons, which formerly 
inhabited the woods of Germany, Scotland, and other oi 
our northern countries, have probably passed from one 
continent to the other, and are become, like other animals, 
smaller in this new world ; and as they are habituated to 
climates more or less cold, they have preserved their coat 
more or less warm ; their hair is longer and thicker ; the 
beard is longer at Hudson’s Bay than at Mexico ; and, in 
general, this hair is softer than the finest wool. 

Thus the wild and the tame ox, the European, the 
Asian, the American, and the African ox, the bonasus, tin? 
aurochs, the bison, and the zebu, are all animals of one 
and the same species, who, according to the climates, food, 
and different usage ‘they have met with, have undergone 
all the variations we have before explained. The ox, as 
the most useful animal, is also the most universally dis- 
persed. He appears ancient in every climate, tame among 
civilized nations, and wild in desarts or unpolished coun- 
tries ; lie supports himself by liis own strength when in a 
state of nature, and has never lost the qualities which are 
useful to the service of man. The young wild calves 
which are taken from their mothers in India and Africa 
have, in a short time, become as tractable as those which 
are the issue of the tame kind ; and this natural conformity 
is another striking .proof of the identity of the species. 

If it be asked, which of the two kinds, the aurochs or 
the bison, claims the first place ? It appears to me, that a 
satisfactory answer may be drawn from the facts wc have 
just laid down. The hunch or wen of the bison is pro- 
bably no other than an accidental character, which is de- 
faced and lost in the mixture of the two kinds. The 
auroch, or ox without an hunch then, is the most power- 
ful and predominant of the two; for, if it was the contrary, 
the hunch, instead of disappearing, would extend and re- 
main upon every one of this mixed breed. What confirms 
and proves still more the identity of the species of bison 
and aurochs is, that the bisons, or hunch-backed oxeq, in 
the north of America, have so strong a smell, that they 
have been called musk oxen by the greatest number of 
travellers ; and, at the same time, we find, by the accounts 
of observing people, that the aurochs, or wild ox of Prus- 
sia and Livonia, has the smell of musk, like the bison of 
America. 
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There remain, therefore, but two species, the Buffalo 
and the Ox, out of all the names placed at the head of 
this section ; to each of which the ancient and modern 
naturalists have given a separate and distinct species. 
These two animals, although greatly resembling each other, 
both tame, and often living under the same roof, and fed 
in the same meadows, yet, when brought together, and 
even excited by their keepers, have ever refused to unite 
and copulate together ; their nature is more distant than 
that of the ass is from the horse ; there even appears to be 
a strong antipathy between them ; for it is affirmed, that 
cows will not suckle the young buffaloes ; and the female 
buffalo refuses the same kindness to the other’s calves. The 
buffalo is of a more obstinate nature, and less tractable than 
the ox ; he obeys with great reluctance, and his temper is 
more coarse and brutal ; like the hog, he is one of the fil- 
thiest of the tame animals, as he shews by his unwillingness 
to be cleansed and dressed ; his figure is very clumsy and 
forbidding ; his looks stupidly wild ; he carries his tail in an 
ignoble manner, and his head in a very bad posture, almost 
always inclined towards the ground ; his voice is a hideous 
bellowing, with a tone much stronger, and more hoarse 
than that of the bull ; his legs are thin, his tail bare, and 
his physiognomy dark, like his hair and skin. He difiers 
externally from the ox, chiefly in the colour of his hide; 
and this is easily perceived under the hair, with which he 
is but sparingly furnished; his body U likewise thicker 
and shorter than that of the ox; his legs are longer and 
proportionally much less ; the horns not so round, black, 
and partly compressed, with a tuft of hair frizzled over 
his forehead ; his hide is likewise thicker and harder than 
that of the ox ; his flesh is black and hard, and not only 
disagreeable to the taste, but to the smell ; the milk of the 
female is not so good as that of the cow ; nevertheless, she 
yields a greater quantity. In hot countries almost all the 
cheese is made of buffaloes milk. The flesh of the young 
buffaloes, though killed during the suckling time, is not 
good. The hide alone is of more value than all the rest 
of the beast, whose tongue is the only part that is fit to 
cat. This hide is firm, light, *and almost impenetrable. 
As these animals, in general, are larger and stronger than 
the oxen, they are very serviceable in the plough ; they 
draw well, but do not carry burdens ; they are led by the 
means of a ring passed through their nose. Two buffaloes 
harnessed, or rather chained to a waggon, will draw as 
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much as four strong horses. As they carry their tales and 
their heads naturally downwards, they employ the whole 
force of their body in drawing; and this heavy mass 
greatly surpasses that of a horse, or a labouring ox. 

The form and thickness of the buffalo alone are sufficient 
to indicate that he is a native of the hottest countries. The 
largest quadrupeds belong to the torrid zone in the Old 
Continent; and the buffalo, for his size and thickness, 
ought to be classed with the elephant, the rhinoceros, and 
the hippopotamus. The camel is more elevated, but slen- 
derer, and is also an inhabitant of the southern countries of 
Africa and Asia : nevertheless, the buffaloes live and multi- 
ply in Italy, in France, and in other temperate provinces. 
Those that are in the French king’s menagerie have 
brought forth two or three times. The female has but one 
at a time, and goes about twelve months; which is another 
proof of the difference between this species and that of the 
cow, who only goes nine months. It appears also, that 
these animals are gentler and less brutal in their native 
country ; and the hotter the climate is the more tractable 
is their nature. In Egypt they are more so than in Italy; 
and in India they are more 'so than in Egypt. Those of 
Italy have also more hair than those of Egypt, and those 
of Egypt more than those of India. Their coat is never 
entirely covered, because they are natives of hot countries; 
and, in general, large animals of this climate have either 
no hair, or else very little. 

There are a great number of wild buffaloes in the coun- 
tries of Africa and India, which are watered with many 
rivers, and furnished with large meadows. These wild buf- 
faloes go in droves, and make a great liavock in cultivated 
lands; but they never attack the human species, and will 
not run at them, unless they are wounded, when they are 
very dangerous; for they make directly at their enemy, 
throw him down, and trample him to death under their 
feet ; nevertheless, they are greatly terrified at the sight of 
fire, and are displeased at a red colour. 

The buffalo, like all other animals of southern climates, 
is fond of bathing, and even of remaining in the water; he 
swims very well, and boldly traverses the most rapid floods. 
As his legs are longer than those of the ox, he runs also 
quicker upon land. The Negroes in Guinea, and the 
Indians in Malabar, where the wild buffaloes are very nu- 
merous, often hunt them. They neither pursue them nor 
attack them openly, but, climbing up the trees, or hiding 
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themselves in the woods, they wait for them, and kill them, 
the buffaloes not being able, without much trouble to 
penetrate these forests, on account of the thickness of 
their bodies, and the impediment of their horns, which 
are apt to entangle in the branches of the trees. These 
people are fond of the flesh of the buffalo, and gain great 

{ >roiit by vending their hides and their horns, which aie 
larder and better than those of the ox. The animal that 
is called in Congo empucapa , or pacapa , though very ill 
described by travellers, seems to me to be the buffalo ; as 
that which they have spoken of, under the name of empa- 
bunga , or impaiunca , in the same country, may possibly be 
the bubalus. 


CHAP. XVII. 

Of the Mufflon , and oilier Sheep — The Axis — 27 le Tapir 
— The Zebra — The Hippopotamus — The Jilk 9 and 
Rein Deer. 

TI1E MUFFLON, AND OTHER SHEEP. 

The breed of sheep, though pernaps originally all of the 
same species, yet are found to be very different in dif- 
ferent countries.* Our domestic sheep is only to be met 
with in Europe, and some of the most temperate provinces' 
in Asia, and if transported into Guinea* loses its wool, and 
is covered with hair. It increases there but little, and its 
flesh has no longer the same taste: it cannot also subsist 
in cold countries; but even in those, and in Iceland a 
breed of sheep is to be found, who have many horns, short 
tails, harsh and thick wool, under which, as in almost 
every animal in the north, is a second lining, of a softer, 
finer, and thicker wool. In warm climates, some are co- 
vered with wool, others with hair, and a third kind with 
hair mixed *with wool. The first kind of sheep of those- 
countries is that commonly called the Barbary or Arabian 
sheep, which entirely resembles the tame kind, excepting 
in the tail, which is very much loaded with fat, is often 
more than a foot broad, and weighs upwards of twenty 
pounds. As for external appearance, this sheep has no- 
thing remarkable, but the tail, which he carries as if a 
pillow was fastened to his hinder parts. Among this kind 
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of broad-tailed sheep, there are some whose tails are so 
long and heavy, that the shepherds are obliged to fasten a 
small board with wheels, in order to support them as they 
walk along. In the Levant, these sheep are clothed with 
a venr fine wool. In the hotter countries, as Madagascar, 
and East India, they are clothed with hair. The supci- 
abundance of fat, which in our sheep fixes upon the reins, 
in these sheep descends under the vertebrae of the tail ; the 
other parts of the body are less charged with it than in our 
fat sheep. This variety is to be attributed to the climate, 
the food, and the care of mankind ; for these broad, or 
long-tailed sheep, arc tame, like those of our country ; and 
they even demand much more care and management. This 
breed is much more dispersed than ours ; they are com- 
monly met with in Turkey, Persia, Syria, Egypt, Barbary, 
Ethiopia, 'and Madagascar ; and even as far as the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

In the island of the Archipelago, and chiefly in the 
island of Candia, there is a breed of sheep of which Bellon 
has given the figure and description, under the name of 
slrepsic/ioros. This sheep is of the make of our common 
sheep : it is, like that, clothed with wool, and only differs 
from it by the horns, which are straight, and in spiral 
furrows. 

In short, in the hottest countries of Africa and India, 
there is a breed of large sheep, which has rough hair, short 
horns, hanging ears, and a kind of tuft under the tail ; 
Leo Africanus, and Marmol, call it adamain ; and it is 
known to the naturalists by the names of the Senegal ram , 
the Guinea ram , and the Angola sheep , &c. lie is tame 
like ours, and, like him, subject to variety. These, though 
different in themselves by particular characters, resemble 
each other so much in other respects, that wc can scarcely 
doubt but they are of the same kind. 

In considering, therefore, according to the difference of 
climate, the sheep which are purely tame, we find, 

1. The sheep of the north, who have many horns, and 
whose wool is rough and very thick ; and the sheep of the 
island of Gothland, Muscovy, and many other parts of the 
north of Europe, whose wool is thick, and who appear to 
be of the same bveed. 

2. Our sheep, whose wool is very good and fine in the 
mild climates of Spain and Persia, but in hot countries 
changes to a rough hair. We have already observed, this 
conformity in this influence of the climates of Spain and 
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Chorasan, a province of Persia, on the hair of cats, rabbits, 
hares, &c. it acts in the same manner upon the vrool of 
sheep, which is very fine in Spain, and still finer in this 
part of Persia. 

3. The broad-tailed sheep, whose wool is also very fine 
in temperate countries, such as Persia, -Syria, and Egypt ; 
but which, in hot countries, changes into a hair more or 
less rough. 

4. The sheep slrepsichoros , or Cretan sheep, who resem- 
ble ours both in wool and make, excepting the horns, which 
are straight and furrowed. 

6. The adimain^oY the great sheep of Senegal and India, 
which in no part is covered with wool, but on the contrary, 
is clothed with hair, which is longer or shorter, rougher or 
smoother, according to the heat of the climate. All these 
sheep are only varieties of one and the same species, and 
certainly would copulate ©ne with the other, since the goat, 
whose species is farther distant, copulates with our sheep, 
as we are assured from experience. But pone of these tame 
sheep have the characters of an original species. In the 
mountains of Greece, in the islands of Cyprus, Sardinia, 
Corsica, and the deserts of Tartary, the animal which we 
call the mujjlon , is still to be found. It appears to us, to 
be the primitive stock of all sheep. He lives in a state of 
nature, and subsists and multiplies without the help of 
man; he resembles the several kinds of tame sheep, more 
than any other animal; he is livelier, stronger, and swifter 
than they are ; his head, forehead, eyes, and face, are like 
the ram’s ; he resembles him also in the form of the horns, 
and in the whole habit of body. In short he copulates with 
the tame sheep which alone is sufficient to demonstrate, 
that he is of the same species, and the primitive stock of 
the different breeds. 

The only disagreement betwixt the mufflon and our sheep 
is, that the first is covered with air instead of wool ; but 
wc have observed that, even in a tame sheep, the wool is not 
an essential character,, but a production of a temperate 
climate. Hence, it is not astonishing that the original, or 
primitive and wild sheep, who has endured cold and heat, 
lived and increased, without shelter, in the woods, is not 
covered with wool, which he would soon be deprived of 
among the thickets and thorny bushes. Besides, when a 
he-goat is coupled with a tame sheep, the production is a 
kind of wild tnufflon, a lamb covered with hair, and not a 
barren mule, but a nuingrel, which returns to the original 
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•p ?cies, and which appears to indicate that our goats, ami 
tame sheep, have something common to them both in their 
origin. 

The horns of a Wallachian Ram and Sheep are re- 
markably different from those of our sheep ; but it is not 
„ certain whether this species be common in Wallachia, 
whether these are to be accounted only varieties. 

The Axis. This aniijial being o^|y known by the 
vague names of the hind of Sardinia , and the deer of 
the Ganges , we have thought it necessary to preserve the 
name which Bellon ha,s given to him, and which he bor- 
rowed from Pliny. The axis is of the small number of 
ruminating animals who wear horns, like the stag. He 
has the shape and swiftness of the fallow-deer ; but what 
distinguishes him from the stag and fallow-deer is, that 
his body is marked with white spots, elegantly disposed, 
and separated one from another, and that ne is a native of 
hot countries ; while the stag and deer have their coat of 
an uniform colour, and are to be met with in greater num- 
bers in cold countries and temperate regions, than in hot 
climates. 

The gentlemen of the Academy of Sciences have only 
given bun the name of the Sardinian hind y because, very 
probably, they received that name from the royal mena- 
gerie ; but there is nothing indicated of this animal's being 
a native of Sardinia; no author has ever mentioned, that 
he exists in this island like a wild animal; but on the con- 
trary we see, by examining authors, that he is found in 
the hottest countries of Asia. 

We have only remarked, that there is no species which 
approach so near to another as that of the deer to the 
stag; nevertheless, the axis appears to be an intermediate 
mixture between the two. He resembles the deer in the 
size of his body, the length of his tail, and his coat, 
which is the same during his whole life : he only essenti- 
ally differs from that animal in his horns, which nearly 
tesemble those of the stag. The axis, therefore, may 
possibly be only a variety depending on the climate, and 
not a diflerent species from the deer ; for. although he is 
a native of the hottest countries of Asia, ne supports, and 
easily multiplies in, that of Europe. There are many 
herds of them in the menagerie of Versailles: but it has 
ne ver yet been observed, that they mix either with the 

Vol. 1. * 2 k 
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deer or with the stags ; and this is the caufte of our pre* 
smiling, that it was not a variety of one or the other, but 
a particular and mediate species between the two. 

The Tapir, or the Anta, is the largest animal in 
America, where living nature 9eems to be lessened, or 
rather has not had time to arrive at its greatest dimension*. 
The animals also of South America, which alone properly 
and originally belong to this Netf Continent, are almost 
all without defence, without horns, and without tails; 
their bodies and tneir limbs are unproportioned ; and 
some, as the sluggish and Crawling animals, &c. are of so 
miserable a nature that they scarcely have the faculties of 
moving or of eating ; they drag on a languishing life, in 
the solitude of a desart, ana cannot subsist in the inhabited 
world, where man and powerful animals would have soon 
destroyed them. 

The tapir is of the size of a small cow, or zebu, but 
without horns, and without a tail ; the legs are short ; the 
body crooked, like that of the hog ; wearing, in his youth, 
it coat like that of the stag, and afterwards, uniform spots, 
of a dark brown colour ; his head is thick and long, with 
a kind of trunk, like the rhinoceros ; he has ten incisive 
teeth, and ten grinders, in each jaw ; a character which se- 
parates him entirely from the ok, and other ruminating 
animals. 

The tapir appears to be a dull and dark animal, who 
never stirs out but in the night, and delights in the water, 
where lie oftener lives than upon land. He is chiefly to be 
found in marshes, and seldom goes far from the borders of 
rivers or lakes. When he' is threatened, pursued, or 
-wounded, he plunges into (he water, and remains there till 
he lias got to a great distance before he re-appears. These 
customs, which he has in common witl^the hippopotamus, 
have made some naturalists imagine him to be of the same 
species ; but he differs as much from him in nature, as he is 
distant from him in climate. To be assured of this, there 
needs no more than to compare the description we have 
now recited with that of the hippopotamus. Although 
the tapir inhabits the water, he does not feed upon fish; 
and, although his mouth is armed with twenty sharp and 
incisive teeth, he is not carnivorous : he lives upon plants 
and roots, and does not make use of what Nature has 
arhied him with against other aninjpls. His is of a mild 
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colour, with a flaxen cross. The zebra is also of a dif- 
ferent climate from the onagra, and is only to be met with 
in the mo9t eastern and the most southern parts of Africa, 
from Ethiopia to the Cajte of Good Hope, and thence to 
Congo; it exists neither in Europe, Asia, nor' America, 
nor even in all the northern parjs of Africa : those which 
some travellers tell us they have seen at the Brazils, have" 
been transported thither from Africa $ those which others 
are recounted to have seen in Persia, and in Turkey, have 
been brought from Ethiopia; and, in short, those that we 
have seen in Europe are almost all from the Cape of 
Good Hope. This point of Africa is their true climate, 
their native country, and where the Dutch have employed 
all their care to subject them, and to render them tame, 
without having been hitherto able to succeed. That which 
we have seen, and which has served for the subject of our 
description, was very wild when he arrived at the royal 
menagerie in France; and he was never entirely tamed ; 
nevertheless, he has been broken for the saddle ; hut there 
are precautions necessary : two men held the bridle, while 
a third was upon him. His mouth is very hard ; his ears 
so sensible, that he winces whenever any person goes to 
touch them. He was restive, like a vicious horse, and ob- 
stinate as a mule; but perhaps the wild horse, and the 
onagra, are not less intractable; and there is reason to 
believe, that if the zebra was accustomed to obedience 
and tameness, from his earliest years, he would become as 
mild as the ass and the horse, and might be substituted in 
their room. 

The Hippopotamus. Although this animal has been 
celebrated from the earliest ages, it was, notwithstanding, 
but imperfectly known to the ancients. It was only to- 
wards the sixteenth entury that we had some precise in- 
dications on the subject. 

In comparing the descriptions which we have observed 
in different travellers, the hippopotamus appears to be an 
animal whose body is longer ana thicker than that of the 
rhinoceros; but his fore legs are much shorter. His head 
is short, and thick in proportion to the body. He has no 
horns, neither on the nose, like the rhinoceros, nor on the 
head, like ruminating animals. His cry, when hurt, ap- 
proaches as near to the neighing of the horse as the bellow- 
ing of the buffalo ; but his usn^l voice resembles the 
peighing of a horse, from which, however, he differs in 
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every other respect ; and this fact, we may presume} has, 
been the sole reason for giving him the name of hippopo- 
tamus , or river-horse ; as the howling of the lynx, which 
resembles that of the wolf, has occasioned him to be called 
the stag-like wolf. The incisive teeth of the hippopotamus, 
and especially the two canine teeth of the lower jaw, are 
very long, very strong, and of so hard a substance, that 
they strike, fire with a piece of iron. This is probably what 
lias given rise to the fable of the ancients, who have re- 
ported that the hippopotamus vomited fire. These canine 
teeth of this animal are of white, so clean and so hard, that, 
they are preferable to ivory for making artificial teeth.' 
The incisive teeth of the hippopotamus, especially those of 
the lower jaw, are very long, cylindrical, and furrowed. 
The canine teeth, which are also very long, are crooked, 
prismatic and sharp, like the tusks of a boar. Themolarcs 
are square, or rather longer on one side than the other, 
nearly like the grinders of a man, and so thick that a single 
one weighs more than three pounds. The largest of the 
incisive, or the canine teeth, are twelve and even sixteen 
inches in length, and sometimes weigh twelve or thirteen 
pounds each. 

The nmlehippopotainus is about six feet nine inches long 
from the extremity of the muzzle to the beginning of the 
tail ; fifteen feet in circumference, and six feet and a half 
in height. His legs are about two feet ten inches long; 
the length of the head three feet and a half, and eight 
feet and a half in circumference ; and the width of the 
moil tli two feet four inches. 

Thus powerfully armed, with a prodigious strength of 
body, he might render himself formidable to every animal ; 
but he is naturally gentle, and is otherwise so heavy and 
slow, that he cannot possibly catch any other quadruped 
in the cliace. He swims quicker than he runs, pursues the 
fisli, and makes them his prey. He delights much in the 
water, and stays there as willingly as upon land ; notwith- 
standing which he has no membranes between his toes, 
like the beaver and otter; and it is plain, that the great 
ease with which he swims is only owing to the great capa- 
city of his body, which only makes bulk for bulk, ana is 
nearly of an equal weight with the water. Besides, he re- 
mains a long time under water, and walks at the bottom as 
well as he does in the open air. When he quits it to graze 
upon land he eats sugar-canes, rushes, millet, rice, roots, 
&c. of which he consumes and dtstiojs a great quantity and 
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do^s much injury to cultivated lands; but, as he is more 
timid upon earth than in the water, he is very eas3y driven 
away ; and. as his legs are short, he cannot save himself 
well by flignt if he is far from any water* * His resource, 
when fie finds himself in danger, is to plunge himself into 
the water, and go a great distance before tie re-appears. 
He commonly retreats from his pursuers ; but if he is 
woundbd he becomes irritated, and immediately facing 
about with great fufv, rushes against the boats, seizes 
them with his teeth, often tears pieces out of them, and 
sometimes sinks them under water. u I have seen,” 9ays a 
traveller, 44 an hippopotamus open his mouth, fix one tooth 
on the side of a boat, and another to the second plank 
under the keel ; that is, four feet distant from each other, 
pierce the side through and through, and in this manner 
sink the boat to the bottom. I have seen another, lying t 
by the side of the sea-shore, upon which the waves had 
driven a shallop heavily laden, which remained upon his 
back dry, and which was again washed back by another 
wave, without the animal apeparing to have received the 
least injury. When the Negroes go a fishipg in their 
canoes, and meet with an hippopotamus, they throw fish 
to him ; and then he passes on, without disturbing their 
fishery any more. He injures most when he can rest him- 
self against the earth ; but, when he floats in the water, 
he can only bite. Once, when our shallop was near shore, 
I saw one of them get underneath it, lift it above water 
upon his back, and overset it with six men who were in it, 
but fortunately they received no hurt.*’ 

44 We dare not,” says another traveller, 44 irritate the 
hippopotamus in the water, since an adventure happened 
which was near proving fatal to three men. They were 
going in a small canoe, to kill one in a river where there 
was about eight or ten feet water. After they had dis- 
covered him walking at the bottom, according to his 
custom, they wounded him with a long lance, which so 
greatly enraged him that he rose immediately to the surface 
of the water, regarded them with a terrible look, opened 
his mouth, and, at one bite, took a great piece out of the 
si da of the canoe, and had very nearly overturned it ; but 
he replunged, almost directly, to the bottom of the Water.’* 
These animals arc only numerous in some parts of the 
world : it even appears that the species is confined to par- 
ticular climates, and seldom to be met with but in the 
rivers of Africa. Dutch travellers say that they bear three 
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or four young ones ; but this appears very suspicious 5 as 
the himopotamus is of- an enormous bulk, he is in the 
class of the el.ephant 9 the rhinoceros, the whale, and all 
other great animals, who bring forth but one ; and this 
analogy appears more certain than all the testimonies that 
they have exhibited. 

The Elk and the Rein-Deer. Although the elk 
and the rein-deer are two animals of a different species, 
we have thought proper to unite them, because it is scarce- 
ly possible to write the history of the one without borrow- 
ing a great deal from the other. 

It appears by positive testimonies, thatthe rein-deer for- 
merly existed m h ranee, at least, in the high mountains, 
such as the Pyrenean, and, since that time, has been des- 
troyed like the stags, who were heretofore common in that 
country. It is certain that the rein-deer is now actually to 
be found only in the most northern countries ; we also know 
that the climate of France was formerly much more damp 
and cold, occasioned by the number of woods and morasses 
which are no longer to be seen. Gaul, under the same lati- 
tude as Canada, was, two thousand years ago, what Canada 
is at this present time ; that is, a climate cold enough for 
those animals to live in. 

The elk and the rein-deer, then, are only found in the 
northern countries ; the elk on this, and the rein-deer on 
the other side of the polar circle in Europe and in Asia. 
We find them in America in the highest latitudes, because 
the cold is greater there than in Europe. The rein-deer 
can bear even the most excessive cold. He is found in 
Spitsbergen ; he is common in Greenland, and in the most 
northern parts of Lapland : thus also, in the most northern 

I jarts of Asia, the elk does not approach so near the pole ; 
i© inhabits Norway, Sweden, Poland, Russia, and all the 
provinces of Siberia and Tartary, with the north of China. 
We again find him by the name of original, and the rein- 
deer under that of caribou , in Canada, and in all the 
northern parts of America. 

We may form a sufficiently just idea of the elk and the 
rein-deer by comparing them with the stag. The elk is 
larger, stronger, and stands more erect upon his legs ; his 
neck fe shorter, his hair longer, and his antlers wider and 
heavier than those of the stag ; the rein-deer is shorter and 
more squat ; his legs are shorter and thicker, and his feet 
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wider ; the hair very thickly furnished, and his antlers much 
longer, and divided into a greater number of branches, toith 
flat terminations ; while those of the elk are only (if the 
expression is allowed) cut or broached at the edges ; both 
have long Imir under the neck, and both have short tails, and 
ears much longer than the stag; they do not leap or bound 
like the roe-bucks ; but their pace is a kind of trot, so easy 
and quick, that they go over almost as much ground in the 
same time as the stags do, without being so much fatigued ; 
for they can trot in this manner fo t a day or two. The 
rein-deer lives upon the mountains ; the stag only dwells 
in low lands ana damp forests ; both go in herds, like the 
stags, and both can be easily tamed, but the rein-deer with 

f rreatcr ease than the elk ; the last, like the stag, has not 
ost liis liberty, while the rein-deer is become domestic 
among the enlightened part of mankind. The Laplanders 
have no other beast. In this icy climate, which only re- 
ceives the oblique rays of the sun, where there is a season 
of liight as well as day, where the snow covers the earth 
from the beginning of autumn to the end of spring, and 
where the verdure of the summer consists in the bramble, 
juniper, and moss, could man form any idea but of famine ? 
The horse, the ox, the sheep, all our useful animals, find no 
subsistence there, nor can resist the rigour of the cold : lie 
has been obliged to search among the inhabitants of the 
forest for the least wild and most profitable animals. The 
Laplanders have done what we ourselves should do, if we 
were to lose our cattle : we should then be obliged to tame 
the stags and the roe-bucks of the forests, to supply their 
place ; and I am persuaded we should gain our point, and 
we should presently learn to draw as much utility from them 
as the Laplanders clo from the rein-deer. We ought to be 
sensible, by this example, how far Nature has extended her 
liberality towards us. We do not make use of all the riches 
which she offers us : the fund is much more immense than 
we imagine. She has bestowed on us the horse, the ox, the 
sheep, and all our other domestic animals, to serve us, to feed 
us, and to clothe us ; and she lias, besides, species in reserve 
which would be able to supply this defect, and which would 
only require us to subject them, and to make them useful 
to our wants. Man does not sufficiently know what Nature 
can do, nor what can be done with her. Instead of seeking 
for what he does not know, he likes better td abuse Win 1 
what he does know. 
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TIIE EI.K, AND THE HEIN'DRER. 

In comparing the advantages which the Laplanders de- 
rive from the tame rein-deer, with those which we derive 
from our domestic animals; we shall see that this animal is 
worth two or three of them : he is used, as horses are, to 
draw aledgesand other carriages; hetravels with great speed 
and swiftness ; he easily goes thirty miles a day, and runs 
with as much certainty upon frozen snow as upon the mossy 
down. The female affords milk more substantial and more 
nourishing than that of the cow ; the flesh is very good to 
eat; his coat makes an excellent fur, and his dressed hide 
becomes a very supple and very durable leather. Thus the 
rein-deer alone affords all that we derive from the horse, 
the ox, and the sheep. 

The antlers of the r jin-deer are larger, more extended, 
and divided into a greater number of branches than those 
of the stag. His food, in the winter season, is a white 
moss which he finds under the Snow, and which he ploughs 
up with his horns or digs up with his feet. 

In summer he lives upon the buds and leaves of trees, 
rather than herbs, which his forward-spreading antlers will 
not permit him to brouse on with facility, lie runs upon 
the snow, and sinks but little, on account of his broad feet. 
These animals are mild ; and they bring them up in herds, 
which turns out greatly to the profit of their keepers. The 
richest Laplanders have herds of four or five hundred head 
of rein-deer, and the poor have ten or twelve. They lead 
them to pasture, and re-lead them to the stable, or shut them 
up in parks during the night, to shelter them from the out- 
rages of the wolves. If they attempt to change their cli- 
mate they die in a short time. . Formerly Steno, prince of 
Sweden, sent six to Frederick, Duke of Holstein; and, of 
later date, in 1533, Gustavus, king of Sweden, had ten 
brought over to Prussia, both males and females : all pe* 
rished without producing any young, either in a domestic, 
or in a free state. 

There are both wild and tame rein*deer in Lapland. In 
the time the heat is upon the tame females, they sometimes 
let them loose, to seek the wild males ; and, as these wild 
males are more robust, and stronger than the tame, the issues 
of this mixture are preferred for harness. These rein-deer 
are not so gentle as the others ; for they not only sometimes 
refuse to obey those who guide them, but they often turn 
furiously upon them, attack them with their feet, so that 
there is no other resource than to cover themselves from their 
rage by the sledge, until the fury of the beast is subsided. 

Vol. I. 2 k 
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This sledge is so light, that they can easily manage it, and 
cover themselves with it. The bottom of it is lined with 
the skins of young rein-deers ; the hairy side is turned 
against the snow, so that the sledge glides easily forwards,, 
and recoils less on the mountains. The harness of the 
rein-deer is only a thong of the hide, with the hairs remain- 
ing on it; round the neck, whence it descends towards the 
breast, passes under the belly; between the legs, and is 
fastened to a hole which i9 in the fore part of the sledge. 
The Laplander has only a single cord by which to guide 
the animal, and which he throws indifferently upon the 
back of the beast, sometimes on one side, and sometimes 
on the other, according as he would direct him to the right 
or to the left. They can travel four or five miles an hour; 
but the quicker the method of travelling f9 the more it is 
inconvenient; a person must be well accustomed it, and 
travel often, to be able to direct the sledge, and'ptifcyeiH'H' 
from turning over. 

The rein-deers have outwardly many things in common 
with the stags ; and the formation of the interior part is the 
same. The rein-deer sheds his antlers every year like the 
stag, and, like him, is very good venison. The females, 
both of the one and of the other 9pecie9, go eight months 
with young, and produce but one at a birth. The young 
rein-deer follows his mother during the first two or three 
years, and doe9 not attain his growth till about the age 
of four or five. It is at this age that they begin to dress 
and exercise them for labour. 

The rein-deers are all very spirited, and very difficult to 
manage ; they therefore make use only of those which are 
castrated, among which they choose the liveliest and the 
swiftest to drafa their sledges, and the more heavy to travel 
with their provision and baggage at a slower pace. Thepe 
animals are troubled with an insect, called the gad-fly, 
during the summer season, which, burrowing under their 
skins the preceding summer, deposit their eggs ; so that 
the 9kin of the rein-deer is often so filled with small holes, 
that an incurable disorder is brought on. 

The herds of this species require a great deal of care. 
The rein-deer arc subject to elope, and voluntarily renew 
their natural liberty ; they must be closely attended, and 
narrowly watched ; they cannot lead them to pasture but in 
open places ; and, in case the herd are numerous, they have 
need of many persons to guard them, to recall them, and to 
run after them, if they stray. They are all marked, that 
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they may be known again ; for it often happens, that they 
stray in the woods, or mix among another herd. In short, 
the Laplanders are continually occupied in the care of 
their rein-deer, which constitute all their wealth. 

The rein-deer is the only animal of this species the female 
of which has horns like the male ; and the only one also 
which sheds his horns, and renews them again, notwith- 
standing liis castration ; for, in stags, fallow-deer, and roe- 
bucks, who have undercrone this operation, the head of the 
animal remains always in the same state in which it was 
the moment it was castrated. 

Another singularity, which we must not omit, and which 
is common to the rein-deer and the elk, is, that when these 
animals run, or quicken their pace, their hoofs, at every 
step, make a crackling noise, as if all the joints of their legs 
were disjointing. It is this noise, or perhaps the scent, 
which informs the wolves of their approach, who run out 
to meet and seize them ; and, if the wolves are many in 
number, they very often conquer The rein-deer Ts able to 
defend himself against a single wolf, not, as may be ima- 
gined, with his horns (for they are rather of a disservice to 
him than of use,) but with his fore feet, which are very 
strong, and with which he strikes with such force, as to 
stun the wolf, or drive him away ; after which lie flies with 
such speed, as to be no longer in any dangei of being over- 
taken : but he finds a more dangerous, though a less fre- 
quent, and loss numerous enemy than the wolf, in the 
rosomackj or glutton. 

The elk and the rein-deer are both among the number 
of ruminating animals. 

A tame rein-deer lives only to the age of fifteen or sixteen 
years ; but it is to be presumed, that the life of the wild 
rein-deer is of much longer duration. This anii^nl, being 
four years before he arrives at his lull growth, must live 
twenty-eight or thirty years, when he is in his natural state. 
The Laplanders hunt the wild rein-deers by different me- 
thods, according to the difference of seasons. In rutting 
time, they make use of a tame female to attract them. 
They kill them by the musket, or with the bow and arrow, 
and draw the bow with such strength, that notwithstand- 
ing the thickness of the hair, and the firmness of the 
hide, they very often kill one of these beasts with a single 
arrow. 

In general, the elk is a much larger and a much stronger 
animal than the stag and the rein-deer. Ilis hair is so 
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Itwjgh, and his hide so hard, that a musket ball cannot pene- 
tfrkte it. His legs are very firm, with so much motion and 
strength, especially in the fore-feet, that he can kill a man 
by one single stroke of his foot ; nevertheless, he is hunted 
nearly as we hunt the stag ; that is, with men and dogs. It 
is affirmed, that, when he is touched with the lance, or pur- 
sued, it happens that he often falls down all at once, without 
either being pulled down or wounded. From this circum-* 
stance, some nave presumed he was subject to the epilepsy : 
and on this presumption, which is not well founded, (since 
fear alone might be able to produce the same effect,) this 
absurd consequence has been drawn, that his hoof is a re- 
medy for the epilepsy, and even preserves persons from it. 

As there are very few people in the northern parts of 
America, all animals, and particularly elks, are in greater 
numbers than in the north of Europe. The savages are 
not ignorant of the art of hunting and taking them ; they 
follow them by the track of their feet, very often for many 
days together, and by constancy and dexterity they often 
gain their end. Their method of hunting them in winter 
is particularly singular They make use of rackets, or 
snow-shoes,” says Denys , 66 by means of which they walk 
upon the snow without sinking in. The original does 
not cover a deal of ground, because of his sinking in the 
snow, which greatly fatigues him : he eats nothing but 
the young shoots of the trees during the whole year ; 
therefore, where the savages find the trees eaten, they pre- 
sently meet with the beasts, which they approach very 
easily. They throw a dart at them, which is a large club, 
at the end of which is fastened a large pointed bone, which 
pierces like a sword. If there are many originals in one 
troop, they drive them away ; -for then the originals, 
placing themselves in a rank, describe a large circle of a 
mile and a half, or two miles, and sometimes more. They 
harden the snow so much with their feet in turning 
round, that they no longer sink in. The savages in 
America wait for their passing them, and then throw 
^heir darts, and kill them.” 
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CHAP. XVIII. 

Of the Ibex— The Chamois , and other Goats— The 
Saiga — The Antelope , or Gazelle — Of the Bezoar 
Stone— Of the Bubalus , or Stag like Antelope — The 
Condoma , or striped Antelope— The Guib , or harnessed 
Antelope — The Grimm — The Chevrotins — The Ma - 
same, and Tcmamacame — The Coudus , or Indian An- 
telope — The Gnu — The Musk — The production of 
that perfume . 

THE IBEX, THE CHAMOIS, AND OTHER GOATS. 

Although it appears, tnat the Greeks were acquainted 
with tlie Ibex and the Chamois, yet they have not de- 
scribed them by any particular denomination, nor even by 
characters sufficiently exact for them to be distinguished 
by : they have only indicated them under the general name 
of wild goats . They probably presumed, that these ani- 
mals were of the same species as the domestic goats, as 
they have not given them proper names, as they have done 
to every other different species of animals : on the contrary, 
all our modern naturalists have regarded the ibex and the 
chamois as two real and distinct species, and both of them 
different from that of our goats. 

The male ibex differs from the chamois, by the length, 
thickness, and the form of the horns ; it is also much more 
bulky, vigorous, and strong. The female ibex has horns 
different from the male ; they are also much smaller, and 
nearly resembling those of the chamois. In other respects, 
these two animals have the same customs, the same manners, 
and the same country ; only the ibex, as he is endowed with 
more agility, and is stronger than the chamois, climbs to 
the summit of the highest mountains ; while the chamois 
only lives in the second stage ; but neither the one nor the 
other is to be found in the plains; both make their way oil 
the snow ; both ascend precipices by bounding from rock 
to rock ; both are covered with a firm and a solid skin, and 
clothed, in winter, with a double fur, with very rough hair 
outwardly, and a finer and thicker hair underneath ; both of 
them have a black stripe on the back, and both likewise have 
the tail nearly of the same size. The number of exterior 
resemblances is so great, in comparison with the differences, 
and the conformity of the exterior parts is so complete, that 
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if we reason in consequence of these accounts, we might be 
led to believe, that these two animals are not really of a 
different species, but* that they are simply only constant 
varieties of one and the same species. The ibex, as well 
as the chamois, when taken young and brought up with 
domestic goats, are easily tamed ; and, accustomed to do- 
mesticity, imbibe the same manners, herd together, re- 
turn to the stable, and probably copulate together. I 
avow, however, that this fact, the most important of all, 
and which alone would decide the question, is not known 
to us. 

Let us, nevertheless, take a view of the opposite reasons. 
The species of the ibex and the chamois both subsist in 
a state of nature, and both are constantly distinct. The 
chamois sometimes comes, of his own accord, and joins the 
stock of our domestic sheep. The ibex never joins them, at 
least not before it is tamed. The ibex and the he-goat 
have a very long beard, and the chamois has none at all, 
the male and female chamois have very small horns; those 
of the male ibex are so thick and so long, that they 
would scarcely be imagined to belong to an animal of its 
size. The horns of the male ibex are not very different 
from those of the goat ; as the female, however, approaches 
our goat, and even the chamois, in the size and smallness 
of the horns, may we not conclude that these animals, 
the chamoi3 and the domestic goat, are, in fact, but one 
and the same species, in which the nature of the females 
is invariably and alike, while the males are subject 
to varieties, which render them different one fro in the 
other ? 

The ibex, or wild goat, entirely and exactly resembles 
the domestic goat, in the conformation, the organization, 
and the natural and physical habits ; it only varies by two 
slight differences ; the one externally, and the other in- 
ternally. The horns of the ibex are longer than those of 
the he-goat; they have two longitudinal ridges ; those of the 
goat have but one; they have aUo thick knots, or transverse 
tubercles, which mark the number of years of their growth, 
while those of the goats are only marked with transverse 
strokes. The ibex runs as fast as the stag, and leaps lighter 
than the roe-buck. All goats aVe liable" to vertigos, which 
are common to them with the ibex and the chamois, as well 
as the inclination to climb up rocks ; and still another 
custom, which is that of continually licking the stones, 
especially those which are strongly impregnated with salt- 
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petre, or common salt, In the Alps there are rocks which 
We been hollowed by the tongue: of the chamois. These 
are commonly soft and calcinable stones, in which, as is 
well known, there is always a certain quantity of nitre. 
These natural agreements, these conformable customs, 
among other circumstances, appear to me to be sufficient 
indexes of the identity of species in these animals. 

The ibex and the chamois, one of which I look upon as 
the male, and the other as the female stock of the goat spe- 
cies, are only found, like the mufflon, who is the source of 
the sheep species, in desarts, and upon the most craggy 
places of the highest mountains.: the Alps, the Pyrenees, , 
the mountains of Greece, and these of the islands of the 
Archipelago, are almost the only places where the ibex and 
the chamois are to be found. JBut, although both these 
animals dislike heut, and only inhabit the region of snow 
and ice, yet they have also an aversion to excessive cold. 
In the summer they choose the north of the mountains ; in 
winter they descend into the valleys; neither the one nor 
the other can support themselves on their legs upon the 
ice, when it is smooth ; but, if there be the least inequali- 
ties on its surface, they bound along with security, 

The chace of these animals is very troublesome, and dogs 
are entirely useless in it; it is likewise very dangerous to, 
men; for sometimes the animal, finding itself hard pushed, 
turns and strikes the hunter, and precipitates him from the 
rock. The chamois is as swift, but not so strong as the 
ibex : the species of this last is more numerous; and they 
commonly go in herds.; there are,, however, less at this ; 
present time than there were formerly, at least in the Alps 
and Pyrenean mountains. 

Mr. Perond, surveyor of the crystal mines in toe Alps, 
having brought over a living chamois, has given us the loin 
lowing information on the natural habits of this animal :-m 
u The chamois is a wild animal but easily tamed, and very 
docile. It is about. the size of a domestic goat, and re- 
sembles one in many respects. It is most agreeably lively, 
and active beyond expression. Its hair is short, like that of 
the doe; in spring it is of «n ash-colour, and in winter of 
a blackish brown. The large males keep themselves apart 
from the rest, except in their rutting time. The time of 
their coupling, is from the beginning of October to the end 
of Nj^vemberl and they bring forth in April and March* 
The jyoung follows the dam for about five months, , ami 
sometimes longer, if the lumters or the wolves do. not 
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separate them. It is asserted that they live between twenty 1 
and thirty years. The flesn of the chamois is good' to 
eat ; and some of the fattest afford ten or twelve pounds of 
suet, which far surpasses that of the goat in solidity and 
goodness. 

Tie cry of the chamois is not distinctly known; if it has 
any it is but faint, and resembling that of a hoarse goat; 
it is by this cry it calls its young ; but, when they are 
frightened, or are in danger of any enemy, or some other 
object not perfectly known to them, they warn the rest of 
the flock by a kind of hissing noise. It is observable, that 
the chamois has a very penetrating eye, and its hearing and 
smell are not less distinguishing. When it finds an enemy 
near, it stops for a moment, and then in an instant flies off 
with the utmost speed. When the wind is in its favour it 
can smell a human creature for more than half a mile 
distance. When this happens, therefore, and it cannot see 
its enemy, but only discovers his approach by the scent, Ire 
begins the hissing noise with such force, that the rocks and 
the forests re-echo with the sound. This hissing continues 
as long as the breath will permit. In the beginning it is 
very shrill, and deeper towards the close. This animal then 
vests a moment, after this alarm, to inspect farther into its 
danger : and, having confirmed the reality of its suspicion, 
it commences to hiss by intervals, till it has spread the 
'alarm to a great distance. During this time it is in the 
most violent agitation, strikes the ground forcibly with its 
fore-foot, and sometimes with both; it bounds from rock to 
rock ; it turns and looks round; it turns to the edge of the 
precipice, and when it has obtained a sight of the enemy, flies 
from it with all its speed. The hissing of the male is much 
more acute than that of the female; it is performed through 
the nostrils, and is, properly, no more than a very strong 
breath, forced through the nostrils by fixing the tongue to' 
the palate, keeping the teeth nearly shut, the lips open, and 
a little lengthened. The chamois feeds upon the best 
herbage, and chooses the most delicate parts of plants, flowers, 
and the most tender buds. It is not less delicate with re- 
gard to several aromatic herbs, which grow upon the sides 
of the Alps. It drinks but very little while it feeds upon 
the Bucculent herbage, and ruminates, like the goat, in the 
intervals of feeding. Its head is crowned with two small 
.horns, of about half a foot long, of a beautiful .black, and 
rising from the forehead, almost betwixt the eyes. These 
horns are often made use of for the heads of canes. The 
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hides of these animals are very strong and supple, and good 
warm waistcoats and gloves are made of them. 

The hunting of the chamois is very laborious, and ex- 
tremely difficult. The most usual way of taking them, is, 
by hiding behind some of the clefts of the rocks, and shoot- 
ing them. The sportsman is obliged to take great precaution 
in this business, and to creep for a vast way upon his belly, 
observing, at the same time, to keep the wind in his face. 
When he is got within a proper distance, and properly se- 
cured from sight, he only advances his head and arms, with 
the piece, from his hiding place, and fires among them : 
others hunt this animal, as they do the stag, by placing 
proper persons at all the passages of the place or valley, 
and then sending in others to rouse the game. 

The Saiga. There is a sort of wild goat, found in 
Hungary, in Tartary. and in South Siberia, which the 
Russians call Seigak , or Saiga . It bears a resemblance to 
the domestic goat in the shape of its body, and in its hair; 
but, by the shape of the horns, and the defect of the beard, 
it approaches nearer the gazelle , and appears to be a mix- 
ture of these two animals. 

The saiga, by its natural habits, resembles more the 
gazelle than the ibex and the chamois; for it does not 
delight in mountainous countries, but lives upon the hills 
and on the plains. It is very agile, very swift, and its flesh 
is much better eating than that of the ibex, or any other 
wild or tame goat. 

The Gazelle on Antelope. There have been 
thirteen species, or at least thirteen very distinct varieties, 
noted of these animals. In this uncertainty, in knowing 
whether they are only varieties, or in fact really different 
species, we have thought proper to put them all together, 
assigning to each of them a particular name. The first is 
the common gazelle , found in Syria, in Mesopotamia, and 
in all the other provinces of the Levant, as well as in Bar- 
bary, and in aU the northern pafts of Africa. The horns 
of this animal are about a foot long, entirely annulated at 
the base, which lessen into half rings towards the extrem- 
ity ; they are not only surrounded with these rings,^ but 
also longitudinally furrowed by small streaks. These 
rings mark the number of years of their growth, which is 
commonly about twelve or thirteen. The gazelles in 
general, and this tribe in particular, greatly resemble the 
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roe-buck, in the proportions of the body, its natural func- 
tions, its swiftness, and the brightness and beauty of its 
eyes. -These resemblances would tempt us to think that, 
as the roe-buck does not exist where tne gazelle does, the 
latter was only a degeneration of the first ; or that the 
roe-buck is only a gazelle, whose nature is altered by the 
influence of the climate, and by the effect of the different 
food, did not the gazelle differ from the roe-buck in the 
nature and fashion of its horns ; those of the roe-buck, which 
may be said to be solid, fall off, and are renewed every 
year, like those of the stag : on the contrary the horns of 
the gazelle are hollow and permanent, like those of the 
goat ; the roe-buck has also no gall-bladder, which is to be 
found in the gazelle, as well as in the goat : on the other * 
hand, the gazelles have, in common with the roe-buck, 
deep pits under the eyes, and resemble it still more in the 
colour and quality of the hair, in the bunches upon* their 
legs, which only differ in being upon the fore-legs of the 
gazelle, and upon the hinder-legs of the roe-buck. The 
gazelles, therefore, seem to be of a middle nature between 
the two animals; but, when we consider that the roe-buck 
is an animal which is* to be found in both continents, and 
that the goats, on the contrary, as well as the gazelles, do 
not exist in the New World, we shall easily perceive 
that these two species, the goat and the gazelle, are more 
nearly related to each other than they are to the roe-buck. 

The second gazelle is an animal found in Senegal, and 
is called the kevel. It is something less than the former, 
and nearly of the size of a small roe-buck ; it differs also in . 
its eyes, which are much larger; and its horns, instead of 
being round, are flatted on the sides, as well in the male 
as in the female ; m other respects, the kevel entirely re- 
sembles the gazelle. 

The third animal is called the corin 9 the name it bears in 
Senegal. It greatly resembles the gazelle and the kevel, 
but is 6till less than either ; its horns also are much smaller, 
and smoother than thoSte of the other two ; and the an- 
nular prominences belonging to this kind are scarcely dis- 
cernible. 

In the Royal Cabinet of France, there are skins of these 
three different gazelles ; besides which is a horn which bears 
a great resemblance to those of the gazelle and kevel, and 
only differs from them in being much thicker. Its thickness 
ana length seem to indicate a much larger animal than the 
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common gazelle ; and it appears to us to belong to a gazelle 
which the Turks call tzeran , and the Persians aturT This 
animal, according to Olearius, in some measure, resembles 
our deer, except that it is rather of a red colour than brown ; 
the horns, likewise, are without antlers, and rest upon the 
back, &c. Mr. Gmelin, who describes it under the name 
of dohercn , says, it resembles the roe-buck, with this ex- 
ception, that the horns are like those of the ibex, hollow, 
and, like them, never fall off. 

To the four first species or tribes of gazelles, must be 
added two other animals, which resemble them in many 
things. This first is called koba at Senegal, where the 
French have styled it the great brown cow. The second, 
which we call the koh is also an animal of Senegal, which 
the French have denominated the small brown cow. The 
horns of the kob greatly resemble those of the gazelle and 
the kevcl ; but the 3hape of the head is different ; the 
muzzle is much longer, and there are no pits nor depres- 
sions under the eyes. * 

The seventh animal of this kind is a gazelle which is 
found in the Levant, but more commonly in Egypt, and 
in Arabia. It is called, from its Arabian name, algazelle ; 
it is shaped pretty much like the other gazelles, and is 
nearly oi the size of a deer ; but its horns are long, small, 
and but little rounded till towards the extremity, when 
they turn short with a sharp flexure ; they are black, and 
almost smooth, and the annular prominences scarcely ob- 
servable, except towards the base, where they are a little 
more visible. They are about three feet in length, while 
those of the gazelle are commonly but one foot, those of 
the kevel fourteen and fifteen inches, and those of the 
corin, (which nevertheless, rese rubles this the most) only 
six or seven inches. 

The seventh animal is that which is vulgarly called the 
Bezoar gazelle , but by the eastern nations pasan , which 
name we retain. This gazelle is of the size of our domestic 
he-goat ; and it has the hair, shape, and agility of the 
stag. In most respects, these two species, the algazelle 
and the pasan, appear to us to have a great affinity. They 
are also natives of the same climate, and found in the 
Levant, in Egypt, in Barbary, in Arabia, and Persia ; but 
there is this difference : the algazelle feeds upon the plains, 
and the pa«*an is only found in the mountains. The flesh 
of both is very good food. 
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The ninth gazelle' is an animal which is called nanguer 
at Senegal. It is three feet and a half long, two feet and 
» half nigh ; it is of the colour of the roe-buck, fallow 
upon the upper part of the body, white under the belly and 
upon the hinder parts, with a spot of the same colour oil 
the neck. Its horns are prominent, like those of the other 
gazelles, and are about six or seven inches in length s they 
are black and round; but what is very particular in 
them is, that near the points they are crooked forwards, 
nearly as those of the chamois are bent backwards. 
These nanguers are very beautiful animals, and very easy 
to tame. 

The tenth gazelle is a very common animal* in Barbary, 
and in Mauritania, and so well known to the English, that 
they have given it the name of the antelope . This animal is 
of the size of a roe-buck, and greatly resembles the com- 
mon gazelle and the kevel, yet differs from them in many 
particulars, so as to be looked upon as an animal of a dif- 
ferent species. This%ntelope has deeper eye-pits than 
the common gazelle ; its horns are about fourteen itiihes 
long, almost touching each other at the bottom, spreading 
as they rise, so as, at their tips, to be sixteen inches asunder. 
They have the annular prominences of the gazelle and 
the kevel, but not so distinguishable as in those. But 
what serves particularly to distinguish this antelope is 
the double flexure, very uniform and remarkable, so that 
the two horns make a tolerable representation of an antique 
lyre. 

In reviewing all the animals of this class, we find there 
are about twelve species, or distinct varieties, in the ga- 
zelles ; and, after having carefully compared them, we sup- 
pose, first, that the common gazelle, the kevel, and the 
corin, are only three varieties of one species; secondly, that 
the tzeiran, the koba, and the kob, are all three varieties 
of another species ; thirdly, we presume, that the algazelle, 
and the pasan, are only two varieties of the same species ; 
and we imagine, that the name Bezoar gazelle , which has 
been given to the pasan, is no distinctive character ; for we 
think ourselves able to prove, that the Oriental bezoar does 
not come from the pasan alone, but from all the gazelles 
and goats which live in the mountains of Asia ; fourthly, it 
appears, that the nanguers, whose horns are crooked for- 
wards, and who, together, compose two or three particular 
varieties, have been indicated by the ancients under the 
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name of the damn ; and, fifthly, that the antelopes, which 
aro about three or four in number, and which differs from 
all others, by the double flexure of their horns, have also 
been known to the ancients by the names of strepsicheros, 
and of addax. 

The gazelles are hunted not only with dogs, assiste d by 
the falcon, but also, in some countries, with the ounce. 
This fine animal, tamed for the purpose, generally goes 
with the hunter ; aud when the prey is near, they unchain 
it, and shew it the gazelles. It immediately exerts all 
its arts and fierceness in the pursuit, not as might be 
supposed, by running after them, but by turning and wind- 
ing about with the utmost cunning, till it is near its prey, 
when it bounds all at once upon the gazelle, strategics 
it instantaneously, auu sucks its blood. If it misses its 
aimj which often happens, it rests in the place, nor attempt:, 
to pursue them any further ; perhaps from the instinct, that, 
as they can run much swifter, and a longer time, thccliaco 
would be useless. The master then draws near the ounce, 
coaxing it, and flinging it some pieces of flesh, until he is 
near enough to chain, and bring it back to its former 
station. 

In some places, they take the wild gazelles by means of 
a tame one, to the horns of which they fasten a snare made 
of cord. When a herd of gazelles is found, the tame one 
is sent among the rest ; it no sooner approaches than the 
males of the wild herd advance to oppose him, and, in 
butting with their horns, are entangled in the noose. In 
this struggle they both commonly fall to the ground, when 
the hunter coining up kills the one, and disengages the 
other. 

The antelope, especially the largest sort, are much more 
common in Africa than in India ; they are stronger and 
fiercer than the other gazelles, from which they are easily 
distinguishable by the double flexure of their horns; they 
have also no black or brown streaks on their sides. The 
middling-sized antelope is about the size and colour of the 
deer ; their horns are very black, their body very white, and 
their fore-legs shorter than the hinder ones. They are 
well made, and only sleep in dry and clean places ; they 
are likewise very swift, very watchful, and very appre- 
hensive of danger ; so that, in open places, when they 
see a man, a dog, or any other enemy, they fly, with all 
their swiftness, till they are out of danger. But, not- 
withstanding this natural timidity, they have a kind of 
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courage if they are surprised, when they turn short 
round, and face the enemy that attacks them with great 
firmness. 

The bezoar stone is the production not only of gazelles, 
but of wild and domestic goats, and even sheep. Probably 
the formation of this stone depends more on the tempe- 
rature of the climate, and the quality of the food, than on 
the nature or species of the animal. Some authors have 
asserted, that tne true occidental bezoar, i.e. that which 
possesses most virtue, is the production of monkeys, and not 
of gazelles, goats, or sheep. Bat this opinion is not 
founded on a proper basis; for we have seen many of these 
concretions, to which the name of monkey bezoar has been 
given, quite* different from the oriental bezoar , which is 
certainly produced by a ruminating animal, and which is 
easily distinguishable from all other bezoars, by its shape, 
substance, and colour, which is generally of an olive brown 
without and within ; while the occidental bezoar is of a pale 
yellow ; the substance of the first is also softer and finer ; 
that of the last harder and drier. The oriental bezoar 
has been prodigiously in vogue, and a great consumption 
has been made of it in the last century ; and since it has 
been made use of in Europe and in Asia, for ajl cases in 
which our present physicians give cordial medicines, and 
other antidotes, may we not presume, by the great quan- 
tities which formerly have been, and by what at present 
is consumed, that this stone is produced, not from a single 
species of animal, but from many ; and that it is equally 
tne production of gazelles, goats, and sheep, who can- 
not produce it but in certain climates of the Levant and 
Indies. 

This stone is formed, as is well known, by concentrical 
layers, and often contains some foreign matter, even from 
the circumference to the very centre. We have enquired 
into the nature of this matter, which serves as a nucleus to 
the oriental bezoar, from which a judgment may be formed 
of the kind of animal that has swallowed them. This 
nucleus is of various kinds, sometimes pieces of flint, tama- 
rinds, grains of cassia, pieces of straw, and the young buds 
of trees in particular ; therefore, from the above facts, we 
can attribute this production only to those animals which 
brouze upon shrubs and leaves 

Garcius ab Horte says, that in Chorrason, and in 
Persia, there is a kind of goats called pasans, and that it 
is in their stomachs that the bezoar is formed ; for, in 
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the great number of goats that are killed for the subsistence 
of the troops, the stones are eagerly sought after in 
the stomachs of these animals, and very commonly found 
there. 

With respect to the occidental bezoar, we can affirm, 
that they proceed neither from goats nor gazelles, nor 
even any animal of that kind, in all the extent of the 
New World. Instead of gazelles, we only meet with roe- 
bucks in the woods of America ; instead of wild goats 
and sheep, animals of a quite different nature are seen on 
the mountains of Peru and Chili, viz. the lamas, and the 
pacos. 

Mr Daubenton, who has more narrowly inspected into 
the nature of bezoar stones than any other person, thinks 
that they are composed of a matter similar to that which 
fastens itself to the teeth of ruminating animals, in form 
of a shining tartareous matter. 

The chamois, and perhaps the ibex of the Alps, the goats 
of Guinea, and many other animals of America, afford 
bezoar ; and, if we comprehend under this name, all con- 
cretions of this nature which is met with in different ani- 
mals, we may be assured, that most quadrupeds, excepting 
carnivorous ones, produce bezoar, which is even to be 
found in crocodiles and alligators. 

To form, therefore, a clear idea of these concretions, it 
will be necessary to divide them into many classes, and fix 
them to the animals which produced them, observing, at 
the same time, the climate, and the food, which mostly 
assisted this kind of production. 

First, then, the stones which are found in the bladder, 
and in the reins of men, and oilier animals, must be held 
distinct from the bezoar class, and described by the name 
of calculi , their substance being quite different from that 
of the bezoar ; they are easily known by their weight, 
their urinous smell, and their composition, which is not 
regular, nor formed with conccntrical layers, like that of 
the bezoar. 

2. The concretions that are often found in the gall- 
bladder, and in the liver of the human species, and of the 
brute creation, must not be regarded as bezoar stones, they 
being easily distinguishable from them by their lightness, 
their°colour, and their inflammability ; and, besides, they 
arc not formed by layers encircled round, or nucleuses, 
like the bezoar. 
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3. The balls that are often found in the stomach of aiif- 
mala, and especially in those that ruminate, are not true 
bezoars. These balls, which are called egagropiles, are 
composed internally of the hair the animal has licked off, 
and swallowed, or from the hard roots which he has fed 
upon, and which he could not digest ; their external part is 
encrusted with a viscous substance, something similar to 
that of the bezoar. The egagropiles , therefore, having no- 
thing in them, except this external layer, of the bezoar ; 
and a single inspection is sufficient to distinguish the one 
from the other. 

4. Egagropiles are often found in the animals of tem- 

( >erate clinftites, but scarcely over any bezoar. Animals of 
lotter countries, on the contrary, only produce bezoar : the 
elephant, the vhinoceros, the goats, the gazelles of Asia and 
Africa, the lama of Peru, and others, produce, instead of 
egagropiles , solid bezoar, whose substance and size varies 
relatively according to the difference of the animals and the 
climates. 

5. The bezoar to which the greatest virtues and proper- 
ties has been attributed, is the Oriental bezoar, which, as 
we have said, proceeds from the goats, gazelles, and sheep, 
which feed on the mountains of Asia. The bezoar of an 
inferior quality, and which is called occidental , is produced 
from lamas and pacos, which are to be found in the moun- 
tains of South America. In short, the goats and gazelles 
of Africa also produce bezoar, but not of so good a quality 
as those of Asia. 

From all these circumstances, we may conclude, that, in 
general, the bezoar is only a residue of the vegetable nutri- 
ment, which is not to be found in carnivorous animals, and 
which is only produced in those who feed on plants ; that 
in the mountains of Southern Asia, the herbage being 
stronger than in the other parts of the world, the bezoar, 
which is made from the residue of that food, has also more 
virtues than any other; that in America, where the heat is 
less, the grass of the mountains being weaker, the be- 
zoars produced there are inferior to the first; and in 
Europe, where the grass is still weaker, and in all the 
Valleys of both continents, no bezoar is produced, but 
only egagropiles, which contain nothing but hair or roots, 
and very hard filaments, which the animal was unable to 
digest. 
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The Bubalus, or Stag-like Antelope, resembles 
the stag, the gazelle, and the ox, in many very remarkable 
respects ; the stag in the size and shape of its body and 
legs, in particular; but its horns are permanent, and made 
nearly like those of the largest gazelles; which animal it 
also resembles in its natural habits : its head, however, is 
•much longer than the gazelle’s, and even than the stag’s ; 
and it resembles the ox by the length of the muzzle, and 
the disposition of the bones of the head. 

The horns of the bubalus are crooked backwards, and 
twisted like a corkscrew. The shoulders are elevated, so 
that they form a sort of hunch upon the withers. The tail 
is almost a foot long, and furnished with a quantity of 
hair at its extremity. 

The hair of the bubalus is like that of the elk, fine 
towards the root, thick in the middle and extremity. This 
character is particular to these two animals ; lor the hair 
of almost every quadruped is thicker at the root than at 
the middle and point. The hair is nearly of the same 
colour as the elk, though much shorter, thinner, and 
softer ; and these alone are the resemblances between the 
bubalus and the elk. 

The bubalus is common in Barbary, and in all the 
northern parts of Africa. It is nearly of the same nature 
as the antelope, and has, like that, short hair, and a black 
hide and flesh which makes very good food. 

Condoma, on striped Antelope. The Marquis 
de Marigny had, in his cabinet, the head of an animal, 
which, at first sight, I supposed to have belonged to a 
great bubalus. It is like those of our largest stags ; but 
the horns, instead of being solid like those of the stag, are 
large and hollow, with a ridge like those of the goat 
kind, and with varied flexures like those of the antelope. 
In examining the royal cabinet for what might be there 
relative to this animal, two horns were found which be- 
longed to it; the first, without any mark or name, came 
from his Majesty’s wardrobe ; the second was given in 
1760, by M. Bauchis, Commissionary of the marines, with 
the name of the Condoma of the Cape of Good HoDe 
affixed to it. 

In looking over the works of travellers, for those marks 
which might have an affinity with the remarkable size of 
the horns of this animal, we can find none which have a 
nearer relation to it than those of the animal indicated by 
Vol. i. 2 n 
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Kolbe, by the name of the wild goat of the Cape of Gpod 
Hope. — u This goat,” he says, “ to which the Hottentots 
have not as yet given a name, and which I call the wild 
goat 9 is very remarkable in many respects. It is about 
the size of a large stag ; its head is very handsome, orna- 
mented with two crooKed and pointed horns, about three 
feet long, and, at their extremities, about three feet asun- 
der. All along the back there runs a white list, which 
ends at the insertion of the tail; another of the same 
colour crosses this at the bottom of the neck, which it 
entirely surrounds. There are two more running round 
the body) one behind the fore-legs, and one parallel to it, 
before the other. The colour of the rest of the body is 
greyish, except the belly, which is white. It has also a 
long grey beard ; and its legs, though long, are well pro- 
portioned.” 

The Guib, or harnessed Antelope is common in 
Senegal. It resembles the gazelles, especially the nan- 
guer, by the size and shape of its body, by the fineness of 
its legs, by the shape of its head and muzzle, by the eyes, 
by the ears and length of its tail, and by the defect of a 
heard ; but every gazelle, especially the nanguer, has the 
belly white, while the breast and belly of the guib is of a 
deep brown. It also differs from the gazelles by the horns, 
which are smooth, and not marked with annular promi- 
nences. They are also a little compressed ; and the guib, 
in these particulars, is more like the goat than the gazelle; 
nevertheless, it is neither the one nor the other, but of a 
particular kind, which seems to be intermediate between 
the gazelle and the goat. It is also remarkable for white 
lists on a brown ground, which are disposed along the 
animal’s body, as if it were covered with a harness. It 
feeds in company ; and they are found in numerous herds 
in the plains of Pador. 

The Grimm". This animal is only known to naturalists 
by the name of the wild goat of Grimmim ; and, as we 
are not acquainted with the name it bears in its own coun- 
try, we cannot do better than adopt this precarious deno- 
mination. There are two characters which are sufficient 
to distinguish it. The first is a very deep cavity under 
each eye; the second is a tuft of hair, standing upright on 
the top of the head. It resembles both the goat and the 
gazelle, not only in the shape of its body, but even in its 
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horns, which are annnlated towards the base, and have 
longitudinal streaks, like, those of the gazelles; at the 
same time they are very short, and bend backwards in an 
horizontal direction. There is some reason to think that 
the male grimm alone is furnished with horns. It is a 
native of Guinea. 

The Chevrotins. We have given the name of chcv - 
rotin ( tragulus ) to those small animals of the hotter 
countries of Africa and Asia, which almost every traveller 
has mentioned by the denomination of small stags or 
little hinds : in fact, the chevrotin is a miniature resem- 
blance of the stag, bv the shape of the muzzle, the de- 
licacy of its body, the shortness of its tail, and the shape 
of its legs; but it differs greatly from it in the size, the 
largest chevrotins being never found longer than the hare. 
In other respects, the norns of those which have any, are 
hollow, annulated, and nearly resembling the gazelles. 
Their foot is cloven, and is also more of the gazelle than 
of the stag kind. They differ from the gazelle and the 
stag by not having any depressions or hollows under their 
eyes, and in that respect approach nearer the goat kind ; 
but, in reality, they are neither stag, gazelle, nor goat, 
and constitute one or more distinct species. Seba gives 
the figures and the descriptions of five chevrotins : the 
first, the small red Guinea kind , zoithoul horns ; the se- 
cond, tlic fawn , or small African stag ; the third, the 
small young stag of Guinea; the fourth, the small red 
and white spotted hind of Surinam; the fifth, the red- 
haired African stag . Of these five chevrotins mentioned 
by Seba*, the first, second, and third, are evidently the 
same animal; the fifth, which is larger than the three 
fiist, and whose hair is redder, much longer, and of a 
deeper brown, seems to be only a variety of this species; 
the fourth, which the author indicates as an animal of 
Surinam, is probably only a second variety of this spe- 
cies, which is only found in Africa and in the southern 
parts of Asia. 

These animals are of an elegant make, and finely pro- 
portioned for their size. But though they leap and bound 
with prodigious swiftness, yet, apparently, they cannot 
continue it for a long time ; for the Indians often hunt 
them down ; and the Negroes likewise pursue them, and 
knock them down with their sticks. They are greatly 
hunted after, as their flesh is excellent food. They can 
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only live in excessively hot climates ; aftd they are so ex- 
ceedingly delicate, that it is with the greatest trouble they 
are transported into Europe alive, where they perish in a 
short time. They are easily tamed, very familiar, and 
beautiful. The cnevrotin is, without doubt, the least of 
all cloven-footed animals. According to this character 
they should not bring forth many young; but, if we reason 
from their small size, we should imagine they brought 
forth several at a time. They are exceedingly numerous 
in the Indies, Java, Ceylon, Senegal, Congo, and in every 
other country that is excessively hot; and are not to be 
found in America, nor in any of the temperate climates of 
the Old Continent. 

Mazame, in the Mexican language, was the name of 
the stag, or rather of the whole race of stags, deer, and 
roe-bucks. Travellers distinguish two kinds of mazames, 
both common to Mexico and New Spain; the first' and 
largest, to which they give the simple name of mazamc, 
has a horn like that of the roe-buck of Europe, about six 
or seven inches in length, with the extremity divided into 
two points ; the second, called iemamacame , is less than 
the former, and has but a single horn, and without any 
antlers. These two animals seem to be roe-bucks; the 
first of which is absolutely of the same species as the 
European roe-buck, and the second no more than a variety 
of it. 

The Coudous, or Indian Antelope. Of all anir 
mals those that chew the cud are the most numerous and 
most varied. In the very great quantity of horns collected 
together in the Royal Cabinet, or dispersed in private 
collections, there still remains one without label, without 
name, absolutely unknown, and of which we have no 
other indexes than those which we can draw from the sub- 
ject itself. This horn is large, almost strait, and very 
thick and black. It is not solid like that of the stag, but 
resembles that of the ox. After seeking a number of dif- 
ferent cabinets, we at last found, in that of Mr. Dupleix, a 
head adorned with two horns, resembling this we men- 
tion : this was labelled with these words — The horns of 
an animal nearly like a horse , of a greyish colour , with a 
mane before its head. It is called at Pondicherry , coes- 
Iiof.r, which should be pronounced coudous. 

The coudous may possibly be of the buHalo species; 
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and the travellers in Africa, where the buffalo is as com. 
mon as in Asia, more precisely mention a kind of buffalo, 
called pacasse at Congo, which, by the indexes, seems to 
us to be the coudous. “ In the route from Louanda to 
the kingdom of Congo, we perceived,” say they, “ two 
pacasses, which are animals greatly resembling buffalos, 
and which roar like lions. The male and female go al- 
ways together. They are white, spotted with red an l 
black. Their ears are about half an ell long ; and their 
horns are short. They neither fly at the sight of the human 
species, nor do them any injury, but only look at them as 
they pass by.” 


The Gnu. The genus of Antelope is almost infinitelv 
extended, and probably embraces some animals not yet 
described; To this genus may perhaps be referred that 
singular quadruped which the Hottentots, from its voice, 
distinguish by the name of gnu . It is described by tra- 
vellers as resembling in form the horse, the ox, and the 
stag. It is about the size of a small horse, that is, about 
four or five feet in height, and between five and six in 
length. The colour of the body, which is said to be finely 
proportioned, is a dark brown. Its limbs are slender. Its 
neck is longer than that of the ox, but neither so long 
nor so slender as that of the horse. Like the horse it is 
adorned with a mane, which is stiff and erect. Its head, 
however, resembles most that of the ox species. Besides 
the mane, it has also on the chin and breast a shaggy stiff 
hair, which is black, while the colour of the mane and tail 
is grey. It is a native of the southern parts of Africa, 
where it exists in a gregarious state, and in very large 
herds. It is a lively, capricious animal. 


The Muse Animal. To finish a complete history of 
goats, and other animals of this genus, there is only one 
remaining to be described, which is as famous as it is un- 
known. The animal wc mean is that which produces the 
musk, which all modern naturalists, and the greatest part 
of travellers through Asia, have spoken of, some by the 
name of the stag, roe-buck, and musk-goat ; others have 
considered it as a large chevrotin ; and truly it seems to 
be of an ambiguous nature, participating of all the above 
animals, although, at the same time we can assert, that 
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horns ; and by this character it resembles the memina 9 or 
chevrotin of India. It has two great canine teeth ot tusks 
in the upper jaw, by which it approaches the chevrotin ; 
but, what distinguishes it from all other animals, is a kind 
of bag, about two or three inches in diameter, which 
grows near the navel, and into which a liquor filtrates 
which differs from the civet by its smell and consistence. 
Neither the Greeks nor Romans have made any mention 
of the musk animal; and Grew is the only person who has 
made an exact description of it from its skin. The de- 
scription given by that author is as follows : 

The musk stag is about three feet six inches in length 
from the head to the tail ; and the head is about half a 
foot long; the neck seven or eight inches; the fore part 
of the head three inches broad, and like that of a grey- 
hound ; the ears are erect, like those of a rabbit, and 
about three inches long ; the tail is not above two inches ; 
the fore legs are about thirteen or fourteen inches high ; 
it is cloven-footed, armed behind and before with two 
horny substances, but none on the hind feet. 

The bladder or bag which contains the musk is about 
three inches long, two broad, and stands out from the belly 
about an inch and a half. The animal has twenty-six 
teeth. There is also a tusk, or canine tooth, about two 
inches and a half long, on each side of the upper jaw, 
which terminate in the form of a hook. It has no horns. 
It appears, further, that the hair of this animal is long and 
rough, the muzzle pointed, the tusks somewhat like those 
of the hog. By these marks it approaches the boar kind, 
and perhaps still more that of the babiroussa , which the 
naturalists have denominated the Indian boar . The Ame- 
rican hog also, which we call pccari , has a bag or cavity 
on its back, containing plenty of a very odoriferous hu- 
mour. In general, those animals which produce odori- 
ferous liquors, as the badger, the castor, the pecari, the 
oudatra, the desman, the civet, the zibet, are not of the 
stag or goat kind. Thus we might be tempted to think, 
that the musk animal is nearer the hog species than that 
of the goat. 

In respect to the matter of musk itself, its essence, that 
is, its pure substance, is perhaps as little known as the 
nature of the animal which produces it. All travellers 
agree that the musk is always mixed and adulterated with 
blood, or some other drugs, by those who sell it. The 
Chinese not only increase the quantity by this mixture. 
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but they endeavour likewise to increase the weight, by 
incorporating with it lead very finely ground. The purest 
musks, and that which is the most sought after, even by 
the Chinese themselves, is that which the animal deposits 
upon trees or stones, against which it rubs itself when the 
quantity renders it uneasy. The musk which is brought 
over in the bag is very seldom so good, because it is not 
yet ripe, or because it is only in their rutting season that 
it acquires all its strength and all its smell ; and it is at 
this time the animal endeavours to disburthen itself of this 
pure matter, which then causes such violent itchings and 
irritations. A single grain of tnusk is sufficient to perfume 
a great quantity of ot!»cr matter; and the odour expands 
itself to a very great distance. The smallest particle is 
sufficient to perfume a considerable space; and the per- 
fume is so permanent, that, at the end of several years, it 
does not seem to have lost much of its power. 

CHAP. XIX. 

Of the Babiroussa , or Indian Ilog — The Cabiai — The 
Porcupine — The Couando — The Urson — The Asiatic 
Hedge-hogs — The Camcleopard — The Lama , and 
liuco — The Sloth — The Surikat-r- The Tarsier — The 
Phalanger — The Coquallin — The Hamster — The 

Bobak — The Jerboa — The Ichneumon — The Fossan 
— The Vansire — The Makior Muucacau — The Lori — 
The Javelin Bat . 

THE BABIROUSSA, OR INDIAN HOG. 

Ann naturalists have regarded this animal as a kind of 
hog, though it has neither the head, shape, bristles, nor 
tail of a hog. Its legs are longer, and its muzzle shorter. 
It is covered with soft and short hair like wool ; and its 
tail is terminated by a tuft of the same; its body is like- 
wise not so thick and clumsy as that of the hog; its ears 
are short and pointed ; but the most remarkable character, 
and what distinguishes it from all other animals, are four 
enormous tusks, or canine teeth, the teeth, the two shortest 
of which shoot out of the lower jaw, like those of the boar; 
the two others, which come from the upper jaw, pierce 
the cheeks, or rather the upper part of the lips* and rise 
crooked almost to the eyes. These tusks are of a very 
beautiful ivory, much smoother and finer, but not so hard 
as that o c the elephant. 
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These quadruple and enormous tusks give these animals 
a very formidable appearance ; they are, however, less dan- 
gerous than our wild boars. They go, like them, in herds; 
they have a very strong smell, by which they are easily dis- 
covered, and hunted with good success. They grunt terri- 
bly, defend themselves, and wound their enemy with their 
under tusks ; for the upper are rather of disservice than of 
use to them. Although wild and ferocious as the boar, they 
are tamed with great ease ; but their flesh, which is very 
good food, putreiies in a very short time. As their hair is 
fine, and their skin delicate, it is soon penetrated by the 
teeth of the dogs, who hunt them in preference to wild 
boars, and sooner accomplish their purpose. The babi- 
roussa strikes its upper tusks into the branches of trees to 
rest its head, or to sleep standing. This habit it has in 
common with the elephant, who, in order to sleep in an 
erect posture, supports his head by fixing the end of bis 
tusks in the holes which he makes his lodging. 

The babiroussa differs still more from the wild boar by 
its natural appetites. It feeds upon grass and leaves of 
trees, and does not endeavour to enter gardens, to feed on 
beans, peas, and other vegetables; while the wild boar, 
who lives in the same country, feeds upon wild fruits, 
roots, and often on the depredations it makes in gardens. 
These animals, who* go alike in herds, never mix: the 
wild boars keep on one side, and the babiroussas on the 
other ; these Walk quicker, and have a very fine smell. 
They often fix themselves against a tree to keep off the 
hunters and their dogs. When they arc pursued for a 
long time, they make towards the sea, and, swimming with 
great dexterity, very often escape their pursuit ; for they 
swim for a very long time, and often to very great di- 
stances, and from one island to another. 

The babiroussa is found not only in the island of Bouro, 
or Boera, near Amboyna, but also in many parts of Sou- 
thern Asia and Africa ; as at Estrila, Senegal, Madagas- 
car, &c. We have not had it in our power to convince 
ourselves that the female had not the two tusks which 
are so remarkable in the male; but most authors, who 
have spoken of this animal, seem to agree in this circum- 
stance. 

The Cabiai. This Ariierican animal has never yet 
made its appearance in England. It is not a hog, &9 
naturalists and travellers pretend; it even resemble it 
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only by trifling marks, and differs from it by striking cha- 
racters. The largest cabiai is scarcely the size of a hog of 
eighteen months growth. The head is longer ; the eyes 
are larger ; the snout, instead of being rounded, as in die 
hog, is split like that of a rabbit or hare, and furnished 
with thick, ssrong whiskers ; the mouth is not so wide ; the 
number and form of the teeth are different ; for it i 9 with- 
out tusks : like the peccary, it wants a tail, and, unlike to 
all others of this kind, is in a manner web-footed, and thus 
easily fitted for swimming and living in water. The hoofs 
before are divided into four parts, and those behind into 
three ; between the divisions there is a prolongation of 
the skin ; so that the feet, when opened in swiming, can 
beat a great surface of water. 

This animal, thus made for the water, swims there like 
an otter, seeks the same prey, and seizes the fish with its 
feet and teeth, and carries them to the edge of the lake to 
devour them with the greatest ease. It lives also upon 
fruits, corn, and sugar-canes. As its legs are broad anjl 
flat, it often sits upright upon its hind-legs. Its cry re- 
sembles more the braying of an ass than the grunting 
of a hog. It seldom stirs out but at night, and almost 
always in company, without going far from the sides of 
the water in which it preys. It can find no safety in 
flight ; and, in order to escape its enemies which pursue 
it, it plunges into the water, remains at the bottom a long 
time, and rises at such a distance, that the hunters lose all 
hopes of seeing it again. It is fat; and the flesh is ten- 
der, but, like that of the otter, rather of a fishy taste ; the 
head, however, is not bad ; and this agrees with wlmt is 
said of the beaver, whose exterior parts have a taste like fish. 

The cabiai is quiet and gentle : he is neither quarrel- 
some nor ferocious with other animals. It is easily tamed, 
comes at call, and willingly follows the hand that feeds it. 
We do not know the time of their bringing forth their 
young, their growth, and consequently the length of life of 
this animal. They are very common in Guiana, as well as 
in Brazil, in Amazonia, and in all the lower countries of 
South America. 

The Porcupine. The name of this animal leads iiq 
into an error, and induces many to imagine, that it is 
only a hog coveted with quills, when it fact, it only resem- 
bles that animal by its grunting. In every other respect, 
it differs from the hog as much as any other animal, as 
Vol. I. 2 o 
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well in outward appearance, as in the interior conformation. 
Instead of a long head and ears, armed with tusks, and 
terminated with a snout ; instead of a cloven foot, furnished 
with hoofs, like the hog, the porcupine has a short head, 
like that of the beaver, with two large incisive teeth in the 
fore-part of each jaw ; no tusks, or canine teeth : the 
muzzle is divided like that of the hare ; the ear9 are round 
and flat, and the feet armed with nails ; instead of a large 
stomach with an appendage in form of a caul, the porcu- 
pine has only a single stomach, with the large ccecum gut, 
the parts of generatien are not apparent externally, as in 
the male hog ; its testes, and the other parts of generation, 
are likewise concealed in the body. By all these marks, 
as well as by its short tail, its long whiskers, and its di- 
vided lip, it partakes more of the hare, or beaver kind, than 
that of the hog. The hedge-hog, indeed, who is, like the 
porcupine, covered with prickles, is somewhat resembling 
the hog ; for it has a long muzzle, terminated by a kind of 
snout ; but all these resemblances being very distant, it 
seems that the porcupine is a peculiar and different species 
from that of the hedge-hog, the beaver, the hare, or any 
other animal with which it may be compared. 

Travellers and naturalists have almost unanimously de- 
clared, that this animal has the faculty of discharging its 

a uills, and wounding jts foes at an immense distance ; that 
lese quilts have the extraordinary and particular property 
of penetrating farther into the flesh, of their own accord, 
ns soon as ever the point has made an entrance through 
the skin. These stories, however, are all purely imaginary, 
and without the smallest foundation or reason. The error 
seems to have arisen from this animal raising its prickles 
upright, when he is irritated ; and, as there are some of them 
which are only inserted into the skin by a small pellicle, 
they easily fall off. We have seen many porcupines, but 
have never observed them dart any of thefr quills from them 
although they were violently agitated. We cannot, then, 
avoid being greatly astonished, that the greatest authors, 
both modern and ancient, as well as the most sensible tra<- 
vcllers, have joined in believing a circumstance so entirely 
false. In justice, however, to Dr. Shaw, we must except 
him’ from the number of these credulous travellers : “ Of 
all the number of porcupines,” says he, M which I have 
seen in Africa, I have never yet met witl)j£>ne which darts 
its quills, however strongly it was irritated. Their com- 
mon method of defence is to lie on one side, and when 
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the enemy approaches very near, to rise suddenly, and 
wound him with the points of the other.” 

The porcupine, although a native of the hottest climates 
of Africa and India, lives and multiplies in colder coun- 
tries, such as Persia, Spain, and Italy. Agricola says, that 
the species were not transported into Europe before the 
last century. They are found in Spain, but more com- 
monly in Italy, especially on the Appcninc mountains, and 
in the environs of Rome. 

The porcupine, in its domestic state, is neither furious 
nor vicious; it is only anxious for its liberty; and, with 
the assistance of its fore teeth, which are sharp and strong, 
like those of the beaver, ;t easily cuts through a wooden 
prison. It is also known, that it feeds willingly on fruits, 
chestnuts, and crumbs of bread ; that, in its wild state, it 
lives upon roots and wild grain; that, when it can enter a 
garden, it makes great havock, eating the herbs, roots, 
fruit, &c. It becomes fat, like most other animals, to- 
wards the end of summer ; and its tlcsh, although insipid, 
is tolerable eating. 

When the form, substance, and organization of the 

K tickles of the porcupine are considered, they are found to 
e true quills, to which only feathers are wanting to make 
them exactly resemble those of birds. They strike toge- 
ther with a noise as the animal walks ; and it easily erects 
them in the same manner as the peacock spreads the fea- 
thers of his tail. 

Tiie Couando, or Brazilian Porcupine. The 
porcupine, as has been observed, is a native of the hot 
countries of the Old World ; but, not luivingbeen found in 
the New, travellers have not hesitated to give its name to 
animals which seemed to resemble it, and particularly to 
that of which we cue about to take notice. On the other 
hand, the Couando of America has been transported to 
the East Indies ; and Pi son, who proba bly was not ac- 
quainted with the porcupine, has engraved in Boutins the 
couando of America, under the name and description of 
the true porcupine. The couando, however, is not a por- 
cupine, it being much less ; its head and muzzle is shorter ; 
it has no tuft on its head, nor slit in the upper lip; its 
quills sire somewhat shorter, and much finer ; its tail is 
long, and that of*the porcupine is very short ; it is carni- 
vorous, rather than frugivorous, and endeavours to surprise 
birds, small animals, and poultry, while the porcupine 
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only feeds upon herbs, greens, fruits, &c. It sleeps all the 
day like the hedge-hog, and only stirs out in the night ; it 
climbs up trees, and hangs in the branches by its tail, which 
the porcupine cannot do. All travellers agree that its flesh 
is very good eating. It is easily tamed, and commonly 
lives m high places. These animals are found over all 
America, from Brazil and Guiana to Louisiana and the 
southern parts of Canada : while the porcupine is only to 
be found in the hottest parts of the Old Continent. 

In transferring the name of porcupine to the couando, 
they have supposed and transmitted to him the same facul- 
ties, especially that of lancing its quills. Kay is the only 
person who has denied these circumstances, although they 
evidently appear at first view to be absurd. 

The Urson, on Canada Porcupine. This ani- 
mal, placed by Nature in the desert part of North America, 
exists independent of, and far distant from, man. The 
urson might be called the spiny beaver , it being of the 
same size, the same country, and the same form of body ; 
it has, like that, two long, strong, and sharp incisive teeth 
at the end of each jaw ; its prickles are short, and almost 
covered with hair; for the urson, like the beaver, has a 
double coat : the first consists of long and soft hair, and 
the second of a down, or felt, which is still softer or 
smoother. In the young ursons, the prickles are propor- 
tionably larger, more apparent, and the hair shorter and 
scarcer than in the adults. 

This animal dislikes water, and is fearful of wetting 
himself. He makes his habitation under the roots of great 
hollow trees, sleeps very much, and chiefly feeds upon the 
bark of juniper. In winter the snow serves him for drink ; 
in summer he laps water like a dog. The savages eat his 
flesh, and strip the bristles off the hide^ which they make 
use of instead of pins and needles. 

The Tanrec, and Tendrac, or Asiatic Hedge- 
hogs, are two small animals of the East Indies, which a 
little resemble our hedge-hog, but are sufficiently different 
to constitute a different species. What strongly proves 
this is, their not rolling themselves up in the shape of a 
ball, like the hedge-hog ; and where the tanrecs are found, 
as at Madagascar, hedge-hogs are also -found of the same 
species as ours. 

There appear to be tanrecs pf the two species, or per* 
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haps of two different breeds. The first, which is nearly as 
large as our hedge-hdjg, has its muzzle proportionably 
longer ; and its ears are more apparent, and less furnished 
with prickles than those of the second, to which we have 
given the name of tendrac, to distinguish it from the first. 
The tendrac is not larger than a rat; its muzzle and its 
ears are shorter than those of the tanrec ; which iast is 
covered with shorter prickles, as numerous as those of the 
hedge-hog; whereas the tendrac lias them only on the 
head, neck and shoulders, the rest of the body being 
covered with a coarse hair resembling the bristles of a 
hog. 

These little anima. ,, whose legs are small, move but 
slowly ; they grunt like a hog, and wallow, like it, ir 
mire ; they are chiefly in creeks and harbours of salt water; 
they multiply in great numbers, and make themselves holes 
in the ground, and sleep for several months. During this 
torpid state their hair falls off, which is renewed upon 
their revival. They are usually very fat ; and although 
their flesh be insipid, soft and spongy, yet the Indians find 
it to their taste, and consider it as a very great delicacy. 


Tun C a m f, r. no pakd is one of the tallest, most beau- 
tiful, and most harmless animals in nature. 1 he enormous 
disproportion of its legs, (the fore legs being as long again 
as the hinder ones) is a great obstacle to the use of its 
strength ; its motion is waddling and stiff; it can neither 
fly from its enemies in its free state, nor serve its master in 
a domestic one. The species is not very numerous, and 
have always been confined to the deserts of Lthiopia and 
sonic other provinces of Africa and India. As these coun- 
tries were unknown to the Greeks, Aristotle makes no men- 
tion of this animal ; but Pliny speaks of it, and Oppian 
describes it in a manner that is far from equivocal. “ lhe 
cameleopard,” says this author, “has some resemblance 
to the camel: its head and ears are small, its feet broad, 
and its legs long; but the height of the last very un- 
equal, the fore legs being much longer than the liindti, 
which are very short ; so that, when the animal appears 
standing and at rest, it has somewhat the appearance of 
a dog sitting. There are two prominences upon the 
head, just between the ears: they resemble two smal 
and straight horns. Its mouth is i like the stag s ; its teeth 
small and white; its eyes full of fare; its tail shoit, and 
furnished with black hair at its end. 
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“ There is,” says Strabo, 44 a large beast in Ethiopia, 
called Camelopardalis ; althoughnt bears no resemblance 
to the panther, for its skin is not spotted in the same 
manner : the spots of the panther are obiculai*, and those 
of this animal are long, and nearly resembling those of 
the fawn, or young stag.” Gillius’s description seems 
still better : 44 1 have seen,” says he, 44 three cameleopards 
at Cairo. On their heads are two horns, six inches long; 
and, in the middle of their forehead, a tubercle rises to 
about the height of two inches, which appears like a third 
horn. This animal is sixteen feet high when he holds his 
head erect. Its neck alone is seven feet ; and it is twenty 
feet long, from the tip of the nose to the end of the tail. 
Its fore and hind legs are nearly of an equal height ; but 
tlie thighs before are so long in comparison to those be- 
hind, that its back seems to slope like the roof of a 
house. Its whole body is sprinkled with large brown 
spots, which are nearly of the same form. Its feet are 
cloven like those of the ox.” 

In inspecting the accounts travellers have given of the 
cameleopard, I find a tolerable agreement between them. 
They all agree, that it can reach with its head to the height 
of sixteen or seventeen feet, when standing erect ; and that 
the fore legs are as high again as the hinder ones ; so that 
it seems as if it were seated upon its crupper. They all 
likewise agree, that it cannot run very swift, on account of 
this disproportion ; that it is very gentle, and that by this 
quality, and even by the shape of the body, it partakes 
more of the shape and nature of the camel than of any 
other animal ; that it is among the number of ruminating 
animals, and, like them, is deficient of the incisive teeth 
in its upper jaw. By the testimonies of some, we find, 
that the cameleopard is to be met with in the southern 
parts of Africa, as well as in those of Asia. 

It is very clear from what we have mentioned, that the 
cameleopard is a very different species from every other 
animai ; but, if we referred it to any, it would be the 
camel, rather than the stag. 

We arc ignorant of the substance of the horns of the 
cameleopard ; and in that part it may resemble the stag more 
than the ox, though possibly they may be neither solid, like 
those of the first, nor hollow like those of the ox, goat, &c. 
Who knows but they may be composed of united hairs, or 
of a substance and texture entirely peculiar to themselves. 
The horns of the cameleopard are surrounded with large, 
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Coarse hair, and not covered with a down or velvet, like 
those of the stag. The£bercle in the middle of the head 
seems to form a third horn : the two others, which are not 
pointed, bu^ have mossy knobs at their ends, are perhaps 
only tubercles somewhat resembling the former. Travellers 
inform us, that the female cameleopards have horns like 
the males, with this difference only, that they are smaller. 
If this animal, therefore, was really of the stag kind, the 
analogy would be violated here likewise; for of all such 
animals there is only the female rein-deer that ]£? horns. 

The Lama, and the Paco. It is very singular, that, 
although the lama and the paco are domesticated in Peru, 
Mexico and Chili, as ttie horses arc in Europe, or the 
camels in Arabia, we scarcely know any thing of them. 
Peru, according to Gregory de Bolivar, is the true and 
native country of the lamas ; they are conducted into other 
provinces, as New Spain, &c. but this is rather for curi- 
osity than utility ; but in Peru, from Potosi to Curacas, 
these animals are in great numbers, and make the chief 
riches of the Indians and Spaniards, who rear them. Their 
flesh is excellent food ; their hair, or rather wool, may be 
spun into beautiful clothing ; and they are capable of car- 
rying heavy loads in the most rugged and dangerous ways ; 
tne strongest of them will travel with two hundred, or two 
hundred and fifty pounds weight on their backs: their 
pace is but slow, and their journey is seldom above fifteen 
miles a day ; but then they are sure, and descend preci- 
pices, and find footing among «the most craggy rocks, 
where even men can scarcely accompany them ; they com- 
monly travel for live days together, when they are obliged 
to rest, which they do of their own accord, for two or 
three days. They are chiefly employed in carrying the 
riches of the mines of Potosi. Bolivar affirms, that in his 
time above three hundred thousand of these animals were 
in actual employ. 

The growth of the lama is very quick; and its life is but 
of short duration. This animal couples so early as at three 
years of a<*e, and remains strong and vigorous till twelve ; 
after whiefi it begins to decline, and becomes entirely use- 
less at fifteen. Theirhature appears modelled on that of the 
Americans. They are gentle and phlegmatic, and do every 
thing with the greatest leisure and caution. When they 
stop on their journeys they bend their knees very cautiously, 
in order to lower their bodies without disordering their load. 
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As soon as they hear their driver whistle they rise up again 
with the same precaution, and p&ceed on their journey ; 
they feed as they go along on the grass they meet with in 
their way, but never eat in the night, making*ise of that 
time to ruminate. The lama sleeps like the camel, with 
its feet folded under its belly, and ruminates in that pos- 
ture. When overloaded or fatigued it falls on its belly, 
and will not rise, though its driver strikes it with his 
utmost force. 

The l«a is about four feet high ; its body, compre- 
hending the neck and head, is five or six feet long; its neck 
alone is near three feet. The heard is small and well pro- 
portioned, the eyes large, the nose somewhat long, the lips 
thick, the upper divided, and the lower a little depending: 
it wants the incisive and canine teeth in the upper jaw. 
The ears are four inches long, and move with great agility. 
The tail is seldom above eight inches long, small, straight, 
and a little turned up at the end. It is cloven-footed, like 
the ox ; but the hoof has a kind of spear-like appendage 
behind, which assists the animal tomiove and support itself 
over precipices and rugged ways. The back is clothed 
with a short wool, as is the crupper and tail ; but it is very 
long on the belly and sides. These animals differ in colour; 
some are white, others black, but most of them brown. 

These useful, and even necessary animals, are attended 
with no expense to their masters ; for, as they are cloven- 
footed, they do not require to be shod, nor do they require 
to be housed, as their wool supplies them vgith a warm 
covering. Satisfied with% small portion of vegetables and 
glass, they want neither corn nor nay to subsist them; they 
lare still more moderate in what they drink, as their mouths 
are continually moistened with saliva, which they have in 
a greater quantity than any other animal. The natives 
hunt the huanacus , or wild lama, for the sake of its fleece. 
The dogs have much trouble to follow them ; and, if they 
do not come up with them before they gain the rocks, both 
the hunters and dogs ave obliged to desist in their pursuit. 

The pacos are a subordinate kind to the lamas, much in 
the same proportion as the ass is to the horse : they are 
smaller, and not so serviceable ; but th,eir fleece is more use- 
ful : their wool is fine and long, and is a sort of merchan- 
dise, as valuable as silk. The natural colour of the pacos 
is that of a dried rose-leaf, which is scrfixed that it under, 
goes no alteration under the hands of the manufacturers. 
They not only make good gloves and stockings of this wool, 
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but also form it into quilts and carpets, which bring a 
higher price, and exceed fcose of the Levant. & 

The pacos also resemble the lamas in their form, except- 
ing that their legs are shorter, and their muzzle thicker and 
closer. They inhabit and climb over the highest parts of 
the mountains. The snow and ice seem rather agreeable 
than inconvenient to them. When wild, they keep to- 
gether in flocks, and run very swift ; and, as soon as they 
perceive a stranger, they take flight, driving their young 
before them. Tne ancient monarchs of Peru rigorously 
prohibited the hunting of them, as they multiply but slowly ; 
but since the arrival of the Spaniards in these parts, their 
number is greatly decree ~ed, so that at present there are 
very few remaining. The flesh of these animals is not so 
good as that of the huanacus ; and they are only sought 
after for their fleece, and the bezoar they produce. The 
method of taking them proves their extreme timidity, or 
rather their weakness. * The hunters having driven the 
flock into a narrow passage, across which they have stretched 
a rope about four feet from the ground, with a number of 
pieces of linen or cloth hanging on it, the animals are so 
intimidated at these rags agitated by the wind, that they 
stop, and crowding together in a heap, the hunters kill 
great numbers of them with the greatest ease; but if there 
are any huanacus among the flock, which are less timid 
than the pacos, they leap over the rope with great agility. 
The example is immediately followed by the whole Hock, 
and they escape the stratagem of their pursuers. 

With respect to the domestic pacos, they are used to 
carry burdens, like the lamas; but being smaller and 
weaker, they carry much less weight. They are likewise 
of a more stubborn nature; and, when once they rest with 
their load, they will suffer themselves to be cut to pieces 
sooner than rise. The Indians have never made use of the 
milk of these animals, as they have scarcely enough to sup- 
ply their own young. The great profit derived from their 
wool has induced the Spaniards to endeavour to naturalize 
them in Europe ; they have transported them into Spain, in 
hopes to raise the breed in that country ; but, the climate 
not agreeing with their nature, not one of them lived. 
We are, nevertheless, persuaded, that these animals which 
are more valuable than the lamas, might thrive upon our 
mountains, especially upon the Pyrenean. Those who 
brought them into Spain, did not consider that they car 
exist, even in Peru, only in the cold regions; that is, on 
Vol. i. 2 r 
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the top of the highest mountains ; that they are never to be 
found in the valleys, and die if brought into hot countries ; 
that consequently, in order to preserve them, they should be 
landed, not in Spain, but in Scotland, and even in Norway, 
and witfe greater certainty at the foot of the Pyrenean, Al- 
pine, or other mountains, where they might climb and attain 
to the region that most agrees with their nature. 

The Unan and the Ai. These two animals have the 
epithet of sloth given to them both, by most authors, on 
account of their slowness, and the difficulty with which 
they walk. The unan has no tail, and only two nails 
on the fore feet. The ai has a short tail, and three nails 
on every foot. The nose of the unan is likewise much 
longer, the forehead higher, and the ears longer than the 
ai. It differs also in the hair. As for the internal parts, 
its viscera are both formed and situated different; but the 
most distinctive, and, at the same time, the most singular 
character, is, that the unan has forty-six ribs, while the ai 
has but twenty-eight. This aloqe supposes two species, 
quite distinct one from the other ; and these forty-six ribs, 
in an animal whose body is so short, is a kind of ex cess or 
error in nature; for, even in the largest animals, and those 
whose bodies are relatively longer than they are thick, not 
one of them is found to have so many. The elephant has only 
forty, the dog twenty-six, and the human species twenty- 
four, &c. This difference in the construction of the unan 
and the ai supposes a greater distance between these 
two kinds than there is between that of nlie cat and 
the dog, which have the same number of ribs ; for the ex- 
ternal differences are nothing in comparison with the in- 
ternal ones, which are the causes of the others. These 
animals have neither incisive nor canine teeth ; their eyes 
are dull and heavy ; their mouths wide and thick ; their fur 
coarse and staring, and like dried grass ; their thighs seem 
almost disjointed from the haunch ; their legs very short, 
and badly shaped ; they have no soles to the feet, nor toes 
separately moveable, but only two or three claws excessively 
long, and crooked do#nwards and backwards. Unfur- 
nished with teeth, they cannot seize any prey, nor feed upon 
flesh, nor even upon vegetable food. Reduced to live on 
leaves and wild fruits, they take up a long time in crawling 
to a tree, and arestill longer in climbing up to the branches. 
During this slow and painful labour, which sometimes lasts 
many days, they are obliged to support the most pressing 
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hunger; and when, at length, one of them has accom- 
plished its end, it fastens, itself to the trete, crawls from 
branch to branch, and, by degrees, strips the whole tree 
of its foliage. In tins manner, it remains several weeks 
without moistening its dry food with any liquid ; and 
when it ha9 consumed the store, and the tree is entirely 
naked, yet unable to descend, it continues on it till hunger 
presses, and that becoming more powerful than the tear of 
danger or death, it drops, like a shapeless, heavy mass, to 
the ground, without being capable of exerting uny effort 
to break the violence of its fall. 

On the ground, these animals are exposed to all their 
enemies ; and their flesh is not absolutely bad, they are 
killed byjnen and beasts of prey. They seem to multiply 
butlittle^Wr, if they produce very often, it is only a small 
number, as they are furnished but with two teats. Every 
thing concurs, therefore, to their destruction, and the spe- 
cies supports itself with great difficulty. It is true, that, 
although they are slow, heavy, and almost incapable of mo- 
tion, yet they are hardy, strong, and can abstain a long 
time from food ; covered also with a thick and coarse? fur, 
and unable scarcely to move, they waste but little, and 
fatten by rest, however poor and dry their food is. Although 
they have neither horns on their heads, nor hoofs to their 
feet, nor incisive teeth in the lower jaw, they are, not- 
withstanding, among the number of ruminating animals, 
and have, like them, four stomachs ; so that they, conse- 
quently, can compensate for the quality of their food by 
the quantity they take at a time ; and what is still more 
singular is, that, instead of having, like other ruminating 
animals, very long intestines, theirs are very short, like 
those of the carnivorous kind. 

Both these animals belong to the southern parts of the 
New Continent, and are never to be met with in the Old. 
The unan, as well as the ai, is to be met with in the deserts 
of America, from Brazil to Mexico; but they have never 
inhabited the northern countries. They cannot endure 
cold nor rain ; the change from wet to dry spoils their fur, 
which then resembles badly-dressed hemp, rather than 
wool or hair. 

The Surikat. This animal is a native of Surinam, 
and the other provinces of South America. It is very 
lively and subtle; it somctimdl walks on its hinder legs, 
and often sits upright on them, with its fore paws hanging 
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down by the side of the body. Its head is then erect, and 
moves upon the neck as on a pivot. It is not so large as a 
rabbit, and nearly resembles the marmouse in size ; its tail 
is somewhat longer, and its snout is more prominent and 
raised. It is more like the coati than any other animal, 
its character likewise is nearly original, since it neither be- 
longs to the coati, nor the hyaena. These two. are the only 
animals who have four toes to every foot. 

This animal eats raw meat with eagerness, and particu- 
larly poultry. It is fond of fish, and still more of eggs. It 
will eat neither fruit nor bread. It makes use of its fore 
feet, like the squirrel, to carry its food to its mouth ; it 
laps its drink lik£a dog, and will not touch water, unless 
it is luke-warm. Of one in the French king’scollection, 
its common drink was its own urine, althoug4pf a very 
strong smell. It did not chew its food, but often scratched 
the brick or plaistered walls with its nails. It was so well 
lamed, that it answered to its name, when called ; it went 
about the house like a cat, and had two voices ; one like 
the barking of a young dog, when it was left long alone, or 
heard an unusual noise ; on the contrary, when it was ca- 
ressed. or when it shewed some token of pleasure, it made 
a noise as strong as that of a rattle briskly turned. It was 
a female animal, and only lived one winter, notwithstand- 
ing all the care that was taken to feed and keep it warm. 

The Tarsier is an animal remarkable for the length 
of its hind legs. The bones of the feet, and especially those 
which compose the upper part of the tarsus, are of an ex- 
traordinary size ; and it is from this very character we have 
taken its name. It has five toes to every foot ; it has, as I 
may say, four hands ; for the toes are very long, and suffi- 
ciently divided : the largest of those behind, or the thumb, 
is terminated by a flat claw ; and, although the claws of 
the other toes, are pointed, they are, at the same time, so 
short and so small, that they do not prevent the animal 
from using its fore feet like hands. The jerboa, on the 
contrary, has only four toes, and four long and crooked 
claws, on its fore feet : and, instead of a thumb, it has only 
a tubercle without any claw : but, what removes it farther 
from our tarsier, is, that it has only three fingers, or three 
great claws, in the hind feet. The tarsier is found in some 
remote islands of India. In Amboyna particularly. 

T HR Ph alanger. These animals, which have been 
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sent to ub by the name of Surinam rats y have much less 
affinity with rats than with the animals of the same climate 
of which we have given the history, under the names of the 
marmouse , and cayopoline . As it has never been named 
by any artist or traveller, we have denominated it from its 
character, which is totally different from that of any other 
animal, and have called it phalanger from its phalanges 
being singularly formed, and because its two fore toes are 
conjoined in such a manner, that this double toe appears 
like a hoof, separated only near the claws ; the thumb is 
separated from the fingers, and has no claw at its extremity. 

These animals vary in the colour ofLthe hair ; they arc 
about the size of a small rabbit, or a*ery large rat, and 
are reigttkable for the excessive length of their tail, snout, 
and thURhn of their teeth, which alone is sufficient to 
distinguish the phalanger from the marmouse, the surikat, 
the rat, and every other species of animals to which it may 
be supposed to relate. 

The Coquallin. This animal was sent from America, 
by the name of the orange-coloured squirrel .* It is, how- 
ever, not a squirrel, although sufficiently resembling it by 
the shape of the tail ; for it only differs by many external 
characters, but also by its nature and manners. 

The coquallin is much larger than the squirrel ; it is a 
beautiful animal, and very remarkable for its colour, its 
belly being of a fine yellow, and its head, as well as body, 
varied with white, black, brown, and orange ; it covers its 
back with its tail, like the squirrel, but has not, like that 
animal, small brushes of hair at the tips of the ears : it 
never climbs up any trees, and dwells in the hollows and 
under the roots of trees, like the garden squirrel. In 
such places it builds its nest, and rears up its young; 
it likewise stores its little habitation with corn and fruit, 
to feed on during the winter ; it is a jealous and cunping 
animal, and so exceedingly wild that it is impossible to be 

tamed. _ . L c 

The coquallin is only found in the southern parts ot 
America; the white and orange-coloured squirrels of the 
East Indies are much smaller, and their colours uniform. 
These are true squirrels, which climb up trees, and pro- 
duce their young on them ; while the coquallin, and the 
American suisse, burrow under ground, like rabbits, and 
have no other affinity with the squirrel than a resemblance 
in the external form. 
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The Hamster, or German Marmot, is one of 
the most famous, and most pernicious rats that exist. 
We have fed one of these animals for many months, and 
afterwards had it dissected, and observed, that the ham- 
ster resembled more the water-rat, than any other animal ; 
it resembled it also in the smallness of its eyes, and the 
fineness of its hair; but its tail is not so long as that of a 
water-rat ; but, on the contrary, it is much shorter than 
that of the short-tailed mouse. All these animals live 
under the earth, and seem to be animated with the same 
instinct ; they have nearly the same habits, and particu- 
larly that of collecting corn^&c. and making great ma- 
gazines in their lm. 

* The habitations of the hamsters are different^rcording 
to their sex and age, and also to the quality oflRie land 
they inhabit. That of the male hamster is an oblique 
passage, and at the entrance is a portion of earth thrown 
up. At a distance from the entrance there is a single 
hole, which descends in a perpendicular manner to the 
chambers or cavities of the habitation. There is no hil- 
lock of earth near that hole ; which makes us presume, 
that the oblique entrance is made hollow from the out- 
side, and that the perpendicular hole, by which they 
come out, is worked withinside, from the bottom to the 
top. 

The habitation of the female has also an oblique passage, 
with two or three, and even eight perpendicular holes, by 
which the young ones may come in and go out. The male 
and the female hpve each their separate abode : that of the 
female is deeper than that of the male. 

The perpendicular hole is the common passage for coin- 
ing in and going out. By the oblique road, they throw 
out the earth they scratch up. This passage also has a 
gentle declivity into some of the cavities, and another more 
ste^p into others which serve for a free circulation of the 
air in this subterraneous habitation. The cavity, where 
the female breeds her young, contains no provision, but 
only a nest formed of straw or grass. The depth of the 
cavity is very different. The young hamster, of a year 
old, makes its burrow only a foot deep, while the old ani- 
mal often hollows it to the depth of four or five feet. All 
the cavities communicate together in one habitation, which 
is about eight*or ten feet in diameter. 

These animals store their magazines with dry clover, 
corn, and other grain ; beans and pease they likewise provide 
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themselves with ; all jtliese they are particularly careful to 
separate from the husk, which, with every other matter 
they do not make use of, they carry out of their habitation 
by their oblique passage. 

The hamster commonly gets in its winter provisions at 
the latter end of August. When it has filled its magazines 
it covers them over, and shuts the avenues to them care- 
fully with earth. This precaution renders the discovery of 
these animals very difficult. The heaps of earth, which they 
throw up before the oblique passage, are the only marks to 
trace their habitations. The most usual method of taking 
them is by digging them out of their holes, which is at- 
tended with much tre - ble, on account oF the depth and ex- 
tent of ^cir burrows ; however, a man versed in this busi- 
ness commonly effects his purpose with good ’ success. 
In autumn, he seldom fails of finding two good bushels of 
corn in each of their habitations ; and he draws great pro- 
fit from the skins of the animals. The hamsters bring 
forth their young two or three times in a year, and seldom 
less than five or six each time. Some years there arc great 
numbers of them to be seen, and in others, scarcely any 
to be met with. They multiply in great numbers when 
the seasons are wet, which causes a great scarcity of grain, 
by the devastation these animals make. 

The hamster begins to burrow at the age of six weeks, 
or two months; it never copulates, however, in the first 
year of its growth. 

The polecat is a great enemy to the hamsters, which he 
destroys in a great number ; he not only pursues them on 
land, but follows them into their burrows, and feeds on 
them there. 

The back of the hamster is commonly brown, and the 
belly black ; however, there are some of a grey colour ; 
and this difference may proceed from their age. Besides 
these, there are some often met with which are entirely 

black. . 

The hamsters destroy each other, like field-mice; two 
of them being put into the same cage, the female strangled 
the male in the night-time ; and, having divided the mus- 
cles that held the jaws, she devoured great part of its 
viscera. There are numbers produced in one year, inso- 
much that, in some parts of Germany, a reward is fixed 
on their heads. They are likewise in such great numbers, 
that their fur is sold exceedingly cheap. 
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The Bobak, and other Marmots. The name of 
the Strasbourg marmot has been affixed to the hamster, 
and that of the Poland marmot to the btibak : but it is 
certain that the hamster is not a marmot ; and it is also 
probable that the bobak is one, as it only differs from the 
marmot of the Alps by the colour of its fur, which is not 
quite so grey. There is a great claw, or toe, to the fore- 
feet of the hamster, while the marmot has only four toes 
to each foot ; but in other respects it perfectly resembles 
it. It is the same with respect to the Canadian marmot, 
or monax, which some travellers have termed the whistler . 
It only seems to differ from tlfe marmot by the tail, which 
is thicker of hair. 

The Canadian monax, the Poland bobak, an$ the Al- 
pine marmots are, indeed, probably all the same kind of 
animal under different denominations. As this species 
prefers the coldest and highest mountains in Poland, 
Russia, and other parts of the north of Europe, no wonder 
it is found in Canada, where it is only somewhat less than 
in Europe. 

The Siberian animal also, called by the Russians Jevras 
C//A*«, is a kind of marmot, still less than the Canadian 
monax. 

Jerboa is a generical name, which we make use of in 
this place, to denote those remarkable animals whose legs 
are extremely disproportionate ; those before jteing not 
above an inch long, and the others about two inches 
one-fourth, exactly resembling those of a bird. There are 
four distinct species, of varieties of this kind. First, the 
Tarsier , of which we have already spoken, and which is 
certainly a particular species, as its toes are made like those 
of a monkey, having five on each foot. Secondly, the 
Jerboa , whose feet are like the Jissipedes , with four claws 
on those before, and three on those behind. Thirdly, the 
Alagtata , whose feet are formed like those of the jerboa, 
with this difference, that they have five toes on the fore, 
and three on the hinder feet, with a spur or a kind of 
thumb, or a fourth toe, much shorter than the other. 
Fourthly, the Daman Israel , or Lamb of Israel , which 
has four toes to the fore-feet, and five to the hinder, which 
may possibly be the same animal which Linn&us has des- 
cribed by the name of Mus Longipes . 

The head of the jerboa is sloped somewhat in .the man- 
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ner of a rabbit; but the. eyes are larger, and the ears 
shorter, though elevated and open, with respect to its size ; 
its nose and hair are of a flesh colour, its mouth short and 
thick, the orifice of the mouth very narrow, the upper jaw 
very full, the lower narrow and short, the teeth like those 
of the rabbit; the mustaclios are composed of long black 
and white hairs ; the fore-feet are very short, and never 
touch the ground; they are furnished with four claws, 
which are only used as hands to carry the food to the ani- 
mal's mouth; the hind feet have but three claws, the 
middle one longer than the other two ; the tail is three 
times as large as its body, and is covered with short stub- 
born hair, of the same colour as that on the back, but 
tufted at the end with longer and softer hair ; the legs, 
nose, and eyes are bare, and of a flesh colour ; the upper 

E art of the head and back are covered with an ash-coloured 
air ; the sides, throat, and belly are whitish ; and below 
the loins, and near the tail, there is a large, black, trans- 
versal band, in form of a crescent. 

These little animals commonly conceal their hands, or 
fore-feet, with their hair ; so that they are said by some to 
have only hinder-feet. When they move from one place to 
another they do not walk, that is 9 advance one foot before 
the other, but jump, or bound, about four or five feet at v 
time : this they do with the greatest ease and swiftness, 
holding themselves erect, after the manner of birds when 
they hop on the ground. They rest themselves in a kneel- 
ing posture, and only sleep in the day. In the night- 
time they seek for their food like hares, and, like them, 
feed on grass, corn, and other grain. They are of a gentle 
nature, but not to be tamed beyond a certain limit. They 
burrow like rabbits, and in much less time. They lay up 
store of grass, about the latter end of summer* in their 
habitations, and, in cold countries, remain in them during 
the winter. They are found in Syria, Phoenicia, Bar- 
bary, &c. 

The Ichneumon. This animal is domestic in Egypt, 
like our cat; and, like that, is serviceable in destroying 
rats and mice : but its inclination for prey, and its instinct, 
is much stronger, and more extensive than the cats ; foi 
it hunts alike, birds, quadrupeds, serpents, lizards, and 
insects; it attacks every living creature in general, and 
feeds entirely on animal flesh ; its courage is equal to the 

Vol. I. 
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sharpness of its appetite ; it is neither frightened at the 
anger of the dog, nor the malice of the cat, nor even 
dreads the bite of the serpent : it pursues them with eager- 
ness, seizes on them, however venomous they may be. As 
soon as it begins to feel the impressions of their venom, 
it immediately goes in search of antidotes, and particularly 
a root that the Indians call by its name, and which, they 
say, is one of the most powerful remedies in nature against 
the bite of the viper. It sucks the eggs of the crocodile, 
as well as those of fowls and birds; it also kills and feeds 
on young crocodiles, when they are scarcely come out of 
their shell; and, as fable commonly accompanies truth, it 
has been currently reported that, by viitue of this antipa- 
thy, the ichneumon enters the body of the crocodile when 
it is asleep, and never quits it till he lias devoured its 
entrails. 

Naturalists have supposed many kinds of ichneumons, 
because there are some larger than others, and of a differ- 
ent coloured hair ; but if we consider that, being fre- 
quently reared in houses, they have, like other domestic 
animals, undergone varieties, we shall readily perceive that 
this diversity of colour, and this difference of size, only 
indicates simple varieties, not sufficient to constitute a 
separate species. It also appears that the ichneumons in 
Egypt, which may be said to be domestic, are longer 
than those in India, which are in a wild state. 

The ichneumon lives very willingly by the sides of 
rivers, inundations, and other waters. It quits its habita- 
tion to seek its prey near habitable places. It sometimes 
carries its head erect, foreshortens its body, and raises 
ilself upon its hind-legs; at other times it creeps and 
lengthens itself like a serpent : it often sits upon its hind- 
feet, and often springs upon its prey ; its eyes are lively, 
and full of fire ; its aspect is beautiful, the body very active, 
the legs short, the tail thick and very long, and the hair 
rough and bristly. Both male and female have a remark- 
able orifice, independent of the natural passages. It is a 
kind of pocket, into which an odoriferous liquor filters. 
They pretend, that it opens this bag, or pocket, to refresh 
itself when too hot. Its nose is very sharp, and its mouth 
narrow, which prevents it from seizing and biting any 
thing very large ; but this defect is amply supplied by its 
agility, cod rage, and by its power : it very easily strangles 
a cat, although much larger and stronger than itself; it 
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oiten fights with dogs ; and, of whatever size they are, 
it commonly gets the better of them. 

The Fossan is called by some travellers, the Genet of 
Madagascar ; but it is, in general, much smaller than the 
genet ; and what proves it not to be of that kind is, that 
it has no odoriferous bag, the essential attribute belong- 
ing to that animal. Its manners are much like those of 
our pole-cat ; and, when the male fossan is in heat, it 
emits a very strong smell like musk. It eats both flesh 
and fruit, but prefers the last. .It is a very wild animal, 
and very difficult to be tamed. The eye of the fossan re- 
presents a black globe, very large in comparison with the 
size of its head, which gives this animal a mischievous 
look. 

The animal called Berba in Guinea, seems to be the 
same as the fossan, consequently this species exists in 
Africa, as well as in Asia. 

. The Vansihe. Those who havespoken of this animal 
have taken it for the ferret, which indeed it resembles in 
many respects, though it differs from it by characters 
strong enough to make it a distinct species. The vansirc 
has twelve teeth, or grinders, in its upper jaw, while the 
ferret has only eight. The vansire also differs in the colour 
of its hair, from all ferrets ; although, like every other ani- 
mal which man is careful of rearing and increasing, those 
creatures vary much, both male and female. 

The animal called by some the Weasel of Java, and 
by others the Ferret of Java 9 may possibly be the same 
as the vansire. 

The Maki. This name of Maki has been given to 
many different kinds of animals. The first class is th v 
mo cock, or maucaucau ; the second is the mongooz, com- 
monly called the brown maki ; and the third kind is tlm 
vari, called by some the pied maki . 

The maucaucau is a beautiful animal, remarkable for 
the largeness of its eyes, and the length of the hinder legs, 
which by far exceed those before; by its beautiful and 
long tail, which is continually elevated and in motion, and 
upon which are upwards of thirty rings, alternately black 
and white, all very distinct and separate one from the 
other. It is gentle ; and, although it greatly resembles 
the monkey in many particulars, it is not so malicious in 
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its nature. It is a gregarious animal, commonly found in 
company in its natural state ; in Madagascar, thirty or 
forty are seen herding together. It sleeps in a sitting pos- 
ture, with its snout resting upon its breast ; its body is no 
thicker than that of a cat ; but is longer ; and it appears 
larger, as the legs of the animal are very long. The hair 
is soft, and stands upright. 

The mongooz is less than the maucaucau ; but its hair 
is, like that, of a short and silken nature ; but a little 
curled ; the nose is also thicker, and much resembling that 
of the vari. We had a mongooz in our possession for se- 
veral years; its coat was of a brown colour, the eyes yel- 
low, the nose black, and the ears short. It had a custom 
of playing with and biting its tail, and had, by this 
method, lessened it by four or five of the last vertebrae. 
Whenever it got loose, it visited the shops in the neigh- 
bourhood, and would make free with fruit, sugar, sweet- 
meats, &c. to obtain which it would open the boxes. At 
such times, it was difficult to retake hirn; and it would 
bite those that attempted it, even its keeper. 

The vari is much larger, stronger, and wilder than the 
maucaucau, and is even exceedingly savage and mischievous 
in its free state. Travellers tell us, that these animals are 
as furious as tigers, and very difficult to be tamed ; and 
that its voice is so very loud, that, when there are only two 
together in the woods, it might be imagined that the noise 
they made proceeded from an hundred. Its hair, in ge- 
neral, is much longer than that of the maucaucau ; and it 
has a kind of ruff round the neck, consisting of very long 
hair. In other respects, its hair is black and white, and, 
although very long, stands nearly upright ; its snout is 
thicker and longer than that of the maucaucau; its ears 
much shortei, and edged with long hair; and its eyes are 
of so deep an orange colour, that, if not minutely inspected > 
they appear to be red. 

The maucaucau, the mongooz, and tl»e vari, are all of 
the same country. They seem to be confined to Mada- 
gascar, Mozambia. and the neighbouring lands of these 
islands. 

The Lori is a little animal, found in Ceylon, very re- 
markable for the singularity of its conformation. It is, 
pet haps, of all animals, the longest in proportion to its 
size, having nine vertebrae in the loins; whereas other 
quadrupeds have only five, six, or seven. The body 
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appears tlie longer for having no tail. In other respects, it 
resembles those of the niaki Kind, as well in the hands and 
feet, as in the quality of the hair, the number of teeth, 
and the sharpness of its snout. This animal seems to be 
the same as that which Thevenot speaks of in the follow- 
ing terms : — “ I saw,” says he, u a monkey at Mogul, 
which had been brought thither from Ceylon. It was 
greatly valued on account of its size, being not bigger than 
a man’s fist. It is a different kind from the common mon- 
key, having a flat forehead, eyes round and large, and of a 
bright yellow colour, like those of some cats ; its snout is 
very pointed ; the inside of the ears is yellow ; and it had 
no tail. When I examined it, it sat erect on its hind feet, 
folded the others across its breast, and looked around at 
the spectators, without the smallest fear.*’ 

The Javelin Bat. The animal in question we have 
denominated the javelin bat , from a sort of comb, or mem- 
brane, on its nose, which perfectly resembles the head of 
a lance. Although this character alone is nearly sufficient 
to distinguish it from all other animals, yet we can add 
some others, as its having scarcely any tail, and its hair 
and size being nearly like the common bat, with this dif- 
ference, that instead of having six incisive teeth in the 
lower jaw, it has only four. This kind of bat is very 
common in America, and never found in Europe. 

There is another bat in Senegal, which has also a mem- 
brane upon its nose, not in the form of a horse-shoe, as in 
one species we have observed, or the head of a javelin, as 
in this, but in the shape of an oval leaf. These three bats, 
oeing of different climates, are not simple varieties, but 
distinct and separate species. 

Bats, which have, in other respects, great affinity with 
birds by their power of flying, and by the strength of the 
pectoral muscles, seem to resemble them still more in these 
membranes, or combs, which they have on their face ; for 
most birds have also combs, or membranes, about their 
beak or head, which seem, in every respect, as superfluous 
as those of the bat kind. 
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CHAP. XX. 


Of the Serval — The Ocelot — The Mar gay — The Jackal, 
and the Adil — The Isatis — The Glutton — The Stink - 
ing Pole-cats — The Pelcan , and the Vison — The Sable 
— The Lanin g — The Canadian Otter — The Seal — 
The Sea Lion — The Walrus, or Morse— The Sea- 
bear — ThcMonatu 


THE SERVAL. 

This animal has been kept alive several years in the 
royal menagerie of France, by the name of the tiger-cat >; 
and we should have still remained ignorant of its true 
name, if M. de Montmirail had not discovered it in the 
account of an Italian voyage, which he had translated : — 
u The maraputia , which the Portuguese in India call scr - 
xalf says Vincent Maria, “ is a wild and ferocious ani- 
mal, much larger than the wild cat, and something less 
than the civet, which it differs from by its head being 
rounder and thicker in proportion to its body, and its face 
sinking in about the middle of it. It resembles the pan- 
ther in the colour of the hair, which is brown upon the 
head, back, and sides, and white upon the belly ; also in 
the spots, which are distinct, equally distributed, and less 
than those of the panther ; its eyes are brilliant ; its 
whiskers are composed of long and stiff bristles ; its tail 
is short ; its feet large, and armed with long and hooked 
claws. It lives among the mountains of India, and is 
very seldom seen on the ground ; it remains almost con- 
tinually upon high trees, where it catches birds, on which 
it feeds. It leaps also as nimbly as a monkey, and goes 
from one tree to another with such great address and 
agility, that it passes over a great space in a short time, 
and, we may say, only appears and disappears. It is fero- 
cious in its nature, but flies at the sight of man.” 

Neither captivity, nor good or bad treatment, will tame 
or soften the ferocity of this animal. It seems to be the 
same creature as the tiger-cat of Senegal and the Cape of 
Good Hope, which, according to the testimony of travel- 
lers, resembles our cat in its shape and size. u This 
animal,” they say, “ is four times as large as a cat, 
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of a voracious nature, and feeds like the monkey, the 
rat ” Sic. J 

The Ocelot is a ferocious and carnivorous animal, 
which must be placed next the juguar, or the conguar ; for 
it is very near the size, and resembles them in its nt ture 
and figure. • A male and female ocelot were shewn at 
the fair of St. Ovid, in September, 1764. They came 
from the countries adjoining to Cnrthagena, and had been 
taken from their mother in the nu nth of October, 1763; 
they became so strong and cruel at three months old, a 3 to 
devour the bitch which had nursed them. When we saw 
them they were about a year old, and about two feet long. 
They had then, probably, only attained one half or two 
thirds of their growth. These animals were shewn by the 
name of the tiger-cat ; but we have rejected this deno- 
mination as precarious and confused, especially as the 
jaguar, serval, and the margay, have been sent to us with 
the same name ; those three animals are very different from 
each other, and from the animal we are at present treat- 
ing of. 

When the ocelot has arrived at its full growth, it is two 
feet and a half high, and about four feet long; the tail 
does not touch the ground when it is hanging down, and 
consequently is not two feet long. This animal is very 
voracious, but at the same time timid ; he very seldom at- 
tacks the human species, and is terrified at the sight of a 
dog. When it is pursued it flies to the forests, and 
climbs up a tree to save itself, where it sleeps and watches 
for its prey, on which it springs when within its command ; 
it prefers blood to flesh, and this is the reason wliy it de- 
stroys such a number of animals ; for, instead of satis- 
lying its hunger by devouring them, it only quenches its 
thirst by sucking their blood. 

In its captive state, it preserves its ferocious nature ; no- 
thing can tame it nor calm its restless motion, which 
obliges its keeper to confine it constantly in a cage. 

The Margay is much smaller than the ocelot. It 
resembles the wild cat in the size and shape of its body; 
its head only is more square, its snout longer, its ears 
rounder, and its tail longer; its hair also is shorter, and it 
has black streaks and spots on a brown ground. It was sent 
us from Cayen, by the name of the tiger-cat ; and, in fact, 
it partakes of the nature of the cat and the jaguar, or the 
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ocelo^ which are the two animals to which the name of 
tiger has been affixed in the New Continent. According to 
Fernandes, when this animal has arrived at its full growth, 
it is not quite so large as the civet ; and, according to 
Marcgrave, whose comparison is juster, it is about the size 
of a wild cat, which it also resembles in its natural habits, 
living only upon fowls, and other small game; but it is 
very difficult to be tamed, and never loses its natural fero- 
city ; it varies greatly in its colour, though commonly it is 
such as we have here described it. This animal is very 
common in Brasil, and in all the other provinces of South 
America. 

The Jackal, and the Adjl. We are not certain 
that these two names denote two animals of different spe- 
cies. We only know that the jackal is a larger animal, 
which is more ferocious, and difficult to be tamed, than 
the adil. By the writings of travellers, it appears, that 
there are both great and small jackals, as well in America, 
as in Silesia, llussia, and in every part of Asia, which we 
call the Levant, where this species is very numerous, very 
troublesome, and very hurtful. These animals are gene- 
rally about the size of our foxes ; but their legs are shorter ; 
and they are remarkable for the colour of their hair, which 
is of a glossy and bright yellow. This is the reason why 
many authors have called the jackal the golden wolf. As 
both the jackal and the adil, however, are natives of the 
same countries ; as the species has not been altered by a 
long domesticity, and as there is a considerable difference 
in the size, and even in the nature of these animals, we 
shall look on them as two distinct species, with the reserve 
of uniting them, when we shall have occasion to prove 
that they cohabit and copulate together. 

As the species of the wolf approaches that of the dog, so 
the jackal finds a place between them both. The jackal, or 
adil , as Belen says, is a beast between the wolf and the dog • 
To tjie ferocity of the wolfit joins, in fact, a little of the 
familiarity of the dog. Its voice is a kind of a howl, mixed 
with barking and groaning; it is more noisy than the dog, 
and more voracious than the wolf; it never stirs out alone, 
but always in packs of twenty, thirty, or forty ; they col- 
lect together every day, to go in search of their prey ; they 
make themselves formidable to the most powerful animals, 
by their number ; they attack every kind of beasts or birds, 
almost in the presence of the human species ; they abruptly 
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enter stables, sheepfolds, and other places, without any sign 
ot fear ; and when they cannot meet with any other thing 
they will devour boots, shoes, harnesses, &c. and what lea- 
ther they have not time to consume, they take away with 
them. When they cannot meet with any live prey, they dig 
up the dead carcases of men and animals. The natives are 
obliged to cover the graves of the dead with large thorns* 
and other things, to prevent them from scratching and 
digging up the dead bodies. The dead are buried very deep 
in the earth; for it is not a little trouble that discourages 
them. Numbers of them work together, and accompany 
their labour with a doleful cry ; and, when they are once 
accustomed to feed on dead bodies, they run from country 
to country, follow armies, and keep close to the caravans. 
This aninuil may be styled the crow of quadrupeds ; for 
they will eat the most putrid or infectious flesh : their ap- 
petite is so constant, and so vehement, that the driest lea- 
ther is savory to them ; and skin, flesh, fat, excrement, or 
the most putrefied animal, is alike to their taste. 

The Isatis is Very commonly seen in the northern 
countries, and but rarely found on this side sixty-nine de- 
grees latitude : it is nearly two feet in length : it perfectly 
resembles the fox in the form of its body and the length 
of the tail ; but its head is like that of a dog : its hair is 
softer than that of the common fox ; its head is short in 
proportion to its body ; it is broad towards the neck, and 
terminates in a sharp-pointed snout. Its ears are almost 
round. There are five toes and five claws to the fore feet, 
and only four toes and four claws to the hinder ones. The 
hair on every part of the body is about the length of two 
inches, smooth and soft as wool. 

The voice of the isatis partakes of the barking of the 
dog, and the yelping of the fox. Those who deal in furs 
distinguish two animals of this kind, the one white* 
and the other ash-coloured : the last are the most valu- 
able. 

The isatis lives upon rats, hares, and birds, which it 
catches with as much subtil ty as the fox. It plunges in 
the water, and traverses the lakes, in search of water-fowls 
and their eggs. The only enemy it has in the desert and 
cold countries, which it inhabits, is the glutton. 

The Glutton. The body of the glutton is thick, and 
its legs short. It is nearly of the size of a ram, but 
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as thick again ; its head is short, its eyes small, its # teetli 
very strong, its tail rather short, and, covered with hairs 
to its extremity ; it is black along the back, and of a 
reddish brown on the flanks; its fur is exceedingly 
beautiful, and much valued. It is common in Lapland, 
and all the neighbouring countries of the Northern 
Sea, as well in Europe as in Asia. It is called Carcajou 
in Canada, and the northernmost parts of America. The 
animal indicated by Fernandes, by the name of the 
Mountain Dog , is probably of the glutton species, which 
possibly is dispersed as far as the desert mountains of New 
Spain. 

The legs of the glutton arc not formed for running ; its 
pace is very slow; but its cunning supplies this deficiency ; 
it waits the arrival of its prey ip ambush ; and, in order to 
seize it with greater security, it climbs up a tree, from 
which it darts down on the elk and the rein deer, and 
fastens itself so strongly with its claws and teeth, that all 
the efforts of the animal cannot remove it. The poor 
animal in vain flies with its utmost speed ; in vain it rubs 
itself against trees, and other objects ; all is useless : fast- 
ened on its back or loins, the glutton still persists in tor- 
menting it by digging into its flesh, and sucking its blood, 
till the animal, fainting with loss of blood, falls; then 
the glutton devours it by peacemeal, with the utmost 
avidity and obstinate cruelty. It is inconceivable, what a 
length of time together the glutton will eat, and what a 
quantity of flesh it will devour at one single meal. 

From this quality, the glutton has obtained the name of 
the Quadruped Vulture . It is more insatiable, and corn- 
nuts greater depredations, than the wolf ; it would destroy 
every animal, if it had sufficient agility ; but the only ani- 
mal it is capable of taking on foot is the beaver, which 
it easily destroys : it even often attacks that animal in its 
hole, and devours both it and its young, if they do not get 
to the water in time ; for then the beaver escapes its enemy 
by swimming, and the glutton stops its pursuit to feed 
upon the fish. When it is deprived of any living food 4 it 
goes in search of carcases, scratches open graves, and de- 
vours the flesh of dead bodies to the very bone. 

Although this animal is subtle, and uses every art to 
conquer other animals, It seems to have not the least in- 
stinct for its own preservation. It suffers the human species 
to approach it without the least appearance of fear. This 
indifference, which seems to shew its imbecility, is occa- 
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sion^d, perhaps, by a different cause; it is certain that the 
glutton is not a stupid animal, since it readily finds means 
to satisfy its perpetual and almost immediate appetite; it 
does not want for courage, since it attacks every animal 
indifferently that comes in its way, and does not fly at the 
sight of man, nor even shew the least mark of spontaneous 
fear. If, therefore, it is deficient in a proper care for its 
own safety, it does not arise from an indifference for its 
preservation, but only from its habit of security, as it is a 
native of almost every desert country, where it seldom 
meets with any of the human species. 

As the isatis is not sr strong, but much swifter than the 
glutton, it serves the latter as a purveyor, following it in its 
pursuit of animals, and often depriving it of its prey, before 
it has devoured it, or, at least partaking of it ; for the 
moment the glutton approaches, the isatis, to avoid de- 
struction itself, leaves what remains for the glutton to feed 
on. Both these animals burrow in the ground ; but in 
every other habit they are different. The isatis often goes 
in flocks, while the glutton moves alone, or sometimes with 
its female: they are often found together in their burrows. 
The fiercestdogs are fearful of attacking the glutton, which 
defends itself with its teeth and feet, and often mortally 
wounds them. 

The flesh of the glutton, like that of every other vora- 
cious animal, is very bad food. It is only hunted after for 
its skin, which makes an exceedingly good and beautiful 
fur, not inferior to the sable and black fox. It is only 
said that, when properly chosen and well dressed, it lias 
a more excellent gloss than any other sk'm, and even has 
the beauty of a rich damask. 

The Stinking Polecats are found in every part of 
South America. They may be divided into four species ; 
the squash . , the conepate , the skink , and the zorille . - 

The first of these animals is about sixteen inches long; 
its kgs are short, its snout pointed, its ears small, its hair 
of a deep brown, and its claws black and sharp. It chiefly 
dwells in the hollow clefts of rocks, where it brings forth 
its young. It preys upon small animals, birds, &c. and 
when it can steal into a farm yard, it kills the poultry, but 
cats only tlieir brains. When it is pursued or offended, it 
calls up all its diabolical scents to its defence, and sends 
forth such a horrid stench, that it is dangerous for men or 
dogs to approach it. Its urine is apparently infected with 
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this nauseous vaoour, which, howeverj'lkeinuat observe^ 
does not seem habitual to it. 

Among the four kinds of stinkards we have abate indi- 
cated, the two last belong to the hottest countries of South 
America, and may possibly be no more than two varieties, 
and not two different species. The two first are varieties of 
New Spain, Louisiana, Carolina, and other temperate cli- 
mates, and seem to be two distinct and different species from 
the others ; but particularly the squash, which has a par- 
ticular character, of having only four claws on the fore 
feet, whereas all the rest have five ; but, in every other re- 
spect, these animals have nearly the same figure, the same 
instinct, the same offensive scent, and only differ, as I may 
say, by the colour and length of the hair. The squash, as , 
has been observed, is of a pretty uniform brown colour, 
and its tail rs not tufted like the rest. The conepate has 
five white stripes on a black ground, running longitudi- 
nally from the head to the tail. The skink is white on the 
back, and black on the side, but quite black on the 
head, excepting a white streak, which runs from the nape 
of the neck to the forehead. Its tail is tufted, and clothed 
with very long white hairs, mixed with some of a black 
Colour. 

The zorille, which is also called mauripita, is still 
smaller, and has a most beautiful tail, furnished with as 
great abundance of hair as the skink, from which it differs 
By the disposition of the spots on its coat, the white streaks 
running longitudinally from the head to the middle of the 
back, on a black ground ; besides which, there are other 
kinds of streaks, which pass transversely over the loins, the 
crupper, and the insertion of the tail, one half of which is 
blapk and the other white, whereas in the skink they are 
all pf the same colour. 

Kalin, speaking of this animal, says, u one of them came 
near the farm where I lived. It was in winter time, and 
during the night, and the dogs that were upon the watch 
pursued it for some time, until it discharged its urine 
against them. Although I was in my bed a good way off, 
I thought I should have been suffocated, and the cows 
and oxen themselves, by their lowipgs, shewed how 
much they were affected by the stench. About the 
end of the same year, another of those animals crept ihto 
pur cellar, but did not exhale the smallest scent, because 
it was not disturbed. A foolish woman, however, who 
perceived it at night, by the shining of its eyes, killed it, 
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find ml that moment its stench began to spread* The 
whole cellar was filled with it to such a degree, that the 
woman kept her bed for several days after, and all the 
meat, bread, and other provisions, that were kept there, 
were so infected, that they were obliged to be thrown out 
of doors.” 

All these animats are nearly of the same form and size as 
the European polecat? they resemble it also by its natural 
habits ; and the physical results of their generations are 
the same. 

The Pecan and t e vison. The fur merchants of 
Canada have long been acquainted with the name of 
pekan, without any knowledge of the animal to which it 
belongs. We are also ignorant of the origin of the vison 
as well as of the pekan , and it is only saia they belong to 
two different animals of South America 

The pekan so strongly resembles the marten, and the 
vison the polecat, that we are inclined to look on them as 
varieties of these two species s End to regard the pekan as 
a variety in the species of the marten, and the vison as a 
variety in that of the polecat, or, at least, to consider them 
as species approaching so near each other, that they do 
not present any real difference : the hair of the pekan and 
the vison is only more soft, brown, and glossy, than that 
of the marten and polecat, but this difference, as is known, 
is common to them as well as to the beaver, otter, and 
other animals of North America, whose fur is more beau- 
tiful than that of those of the same kind of animals in the 
north of Europe. 

The Sable. Almost every naturalist has spoken of 
this animal without knowing any thing more of it than its 
skin. Mr. Gmelin is the first who has given its figute and 
description: \e saw two living ones at the governor of To- 
kolski’s. cc The sable,” says he, “ resembles the'marten in 
its shape and habit of body, and the weasel in the number 
of its teeth : it has large whiskers about the mouth, its 
feet are broad, and armed with five claws, like t)ie rest of 
its kind. These characters Were common to these two 
sables ; but one ofthem was a dark brown, excepting the 
ears and the throat, where? the hair was rather yellow ; 
the other, which was smaller, was more of g yellowish cast, 
its ears and throat being also much paler. These are the 
colours they both have in winter, and which >hey are seen 
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to change in the spring ; the former becoming of a yellow 
brown, the other of a pule yellow.” 

These animals inhabit the banks of rivers in shady places, 
and in the thickest woods : they leap with great ease from 
tree to tree, and are said to be afraid of the 9 un, which 
tarnishes the lustre of their robes in a very short time. 
They are also improperly said by some, to hide themselves, 
and remain torpid during the winter, when it is the chief 
time they are hunted, and in which they are only in season, 
as their skin9 are much finer and better at that time than 
in summer : they live on rats, fish, and wild fruit : they 
have the disagreeable odour of their kind, which is 
strongest during the time their heat is on them: they are 
mostly found in Siberia, and but very few in Russia, and 
there are still fewer in Lapland and other countries. The 
blackest skins are the most esteemed. The difference of 
this skin from others consists in the quality of the fur, 
which has no grain, and rubbed any way, is equally 
smooth and unresisting ; whereas, the furs of other ani- 
mals, rubbed against the grain, give a sensation of rough- 
ness from their resistance. 

The hunting of the sable falls to the lot of condemned 
criminals, who are sent from Russia into these wild and 
extensive forests, which, for a great part of the year, are 
covered with snow: these unfortunate wretches remain 
there many years, and are obliged to furnish a certain 
number of skins every year : they only kill this animal by a 
single ball, in order to damage it as little as possible ; and 
sometimes, instead of fire arms, they make use of the cross- 
bow and very small pointed arrows. As the success of 
this hunting trade supposes address and great assiduity, 
the officers are permitted to encourage the hunters, by 
allowing them to share among themselves the surplus of 
those skins which they procure ; and this, in the process 
of a few years, amounts to a very considerable sum. 

The Leming or Lapland Marmot, is of the shape 
of a mouse, but has a snorter tail : its body is about the 
length of five inches, covered with fine hair of various co- 
lours. The extremity of the upper part of the head is 
black, as are the neck and shoulders ; but the rest of the 
body is reddish, intermixed with small black spots of va- 
rious figures : the tail, which is not above half an inch 
long, is covered with brownish hairs, and the spots vary, 
also both in their form and size. In some there are many 
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red hairs about the month resembling whiskers, six of 
which are longer and redder than the rest. The mouth is 
but small, and the upper lip is divided like the squirrel's. 
The remains of the food in the throat of this animal incline 
us to imagine it ruminates. The eye s are small and black : 
the ears round, and inclining towards the neck ; the legs 
before are short, and those behind longer, which gives it a 
greater degree of swiftness ; the feet are clothed with hair, 
and armed with five very sharp and crooked claws ; the* 
middle claw is very long, and the fifth is like a little finger, 
or the spur of a cock, sometimes placed very high up the 
leg. The colour of the hair on the belly is whitish, bor- 
dering a little on yellow, &c. This animal, therefore, 
whose legs are very short, runs very swift. It generally 
inhabits the mountains of Norway and Lapland, but des- 
cends in such great numbers in some years, and in some 
seasons, that the inhabitants look on their arrival as a ter- 
rible scourge, from which there is no possibility of deliver* 
lince. They move, for the most part, in a square, march- 
ing forward by night, and lying still by day. Thus, like 
an animated torrent, they are often seen more than a mile 
broad, covering the ground, and that so thick, that the 
hindmost touches its leader. It is in vain that the inhabi- 
tants resist, or attempt to Stop their progress ; they still keep 
moving forward ; and though thousands are destroyed, my- 
riads are seen to succeed and make their destruction imprac- 
ticable ; they generally move in lines, which are about three 
feet from each other, and exactly parallel : their march is 
always directed from the north-west to the south-west, and 
regularly conducted from the beginning. Wherever their 
motions are turned, nothing can stop them ; they go directly 
forward, impelled by some strange power ; and from the 
time they at first set out, they never think of retreating. If 
a lake, or a river happens to interrupt their progress, they 
all together take the water and swim over it ; a tire, a deep 
well, or a torrent, does not turn them out of their straight 
lined direction ; they boldly plunge into the flames, or leap 
down the well, and are sometimes seen climbing up on the 
other side. If they are interrupted by a boat across the 
river while they are swimming, they never attempt to swim 
round it, but mount directly up its sides ; and the boatmen, 
who know how vain resistance would be, calmly suffer the 
living torrent to pass over, which it does without farther 
damage. If they meet with a stack of hay or corn which 
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interrupts their passage, instead of going over it, they gnaw 
their way through ; if they are stopped by a house in their 
course, if they cannot get through it, they continue there 
till they die. It is happy, however, that they eat nothing 
that is prepared for human subsistence : they never enter an 
house to destroy the provisions, but are contented with eat- 
ing every root and vegetable that they meet. If they happen 
to pass through a meadow, they destroy it in a very short 
time, and give it an appearance of being burnt up and 
strewed with ashes. If they are interrupted in their course, 
and a man should imprudently venture to attack one of them, 
the little animal is no way intimidated by the disparity of 
strength, but furiously flies up at its opponent, and barking 
somewhat like a puppy, wherever it fastens it does not easily 
quit its hold : if, at last, the leader is found out of its line, 
which it defends as long as it can, and be separated from 
the rest of its kind, it sets up a plaintive cry, different from 
that of anger, and, as some say, gives itself a voluntary 
death, by hanging itself on the fork of a tree. 

An enemy so numerous and destructive would quickly 
render the countries where they appear utterly uninhabit- 
able, did it not fortunately happen, that the same rapacity 
that animates them to destroy the labours of mankind, at 
last impels them to destroy each other. After committing 
incredible devastation, they are at last seen to separate into 
two armies, opposed with deadly hatred along the coasts 
of the larger lakes and rivers. The Laplanders, who ob- 
serve them thus drawn up to fight, instead of considering 
their mutual animosity as an nappy riddance of a most 
dreadful pest, form ominous prognostics from the manner 
of their engagements : they consider their combats as a pre- 
sage of war, and expect an invasion from the Russians or 
Swedes, at the side, next those kingdoms happens to con- 
quer. The two divisions, however, continue their en- 
gagements and animosity until one part overcomes the 
other : from that time they utterly disappear, nor is it 
well known what becomes of either the conquerors, or the 
conquered. Some suppose, that they rush headlong into 
the sea ; others, that they kill themselves, as some are found 
hanging on the forked branches of a tree ; and others, that 
they are destroyed by the young spring herbage. But the 
most probable opinion is, that having devoured the vege- 
table productions of the country, and having nothing more 
to subsist on, they then fall to devouring each other, and 
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having habituated themselves to that kind of food, conti. 
nue it. However this be, they are often found dead by 
thousands, and their carcases have been known to infect 
the air for several miles round, so as to produce very malig- 
nant disoftlers ; they seem also to infect the plants they 
have gnawed, for the cattle often die that afterwards feed 
in the places where they passed. The inhabitants have 
an opinion, as they do not know whence such numbers 
proceed, that they fall with the rain. 

As for the rest, the male is generally larger and more 
beautifully spotted than the female ; they go in droves 
into the water ; but no sooner does a storm of wind arise 
than they are all drowned. The flesh of the lemings is 
horrid food, and their skin, although covered with a very 
beautiful fur, is of too little consistence to be serviceable. 

The Canadian Otter, which is much larger than 
the common otter, must be a native of the north of tSurope, 
as well as of Canada. It appears to be larger and blacker 
than the common otter; but is rather a variety than a dis- 
tinct species. 

The Seal. This animal has its head round, like that 
of the human species; its snout is broad, like the otter’s; 
the eyes large and elevated; little or no external signs of 
ears, only two auditory passages in the sides of the head ; 
it has whiskers about its mouth, and its teeth somewhat 
resemble those of the wolf ; the tongue is forked at the point, 
the body, hands, and feet, covered with a short and 
bristly hair; it has no legs, but two feet, or mem- 
branes, like hands, with five toes, terminated by many 
claws : these membranes, which have the appearance of 
hands, are only larger and turned backwards, as if designed 
to unite with its very short tail, which they accompany on 
both sides. The body is thickest where the neck is joined 
to it, whence the animal tapers down to the tail like a fiph. 
This amphibious creature, though of a very different nature 
from that of our domestic animals, yet seems susceptible 
of a kind of education : it is fed by putting it often in 
water : it is taught to salute persons with its head and its 
voice ; it is accustomed to obey the call of its keeper, and 
gives many other signs of intelligence and docility. 

The sensations of* the seal are as perfect, and its saga- 
city as ready, as those of any other quadruped : both the 
one and the other are strongly marked by its docility, its 
Vol. T. * * 
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social qualities, its strong instinct for its female, its great 
attention towards its young, and by its voice, which is more 
expressive, and more modulated, than in other animals: 
its body is likewise firm and large ; it is also^trong, and 
armed with very sharp teeth and claws, and hSmany par- 
ticular and singular advantages. over any other animals we 
can compare with it; it endures both heat and cold, and 
feeds indifferently on grass, flesh, or fish ; it can equally live 
on ice, land, or in the water. This animal and the walrus 
are the only quadrupeds which deserve the name of Amphi - 
bious, or which have the foramen ovale open, consequently 
they are the only animals of that class which can exist 
without respiration, and to which the watery element is as 
agreeable as that of the air. 

But these advantages, which are very great, are counter- 
balanced by imperfections still greater : they may be said to 
be deprived of the use of their fore legs, or membranes ; they 
are almost entirely shut up within its body, while nothing 
appears but the extremity of them, which are furnished 
wi h five toes, scarcely moveable, being united together by 
a very strong membrane, so that they might more properly 
be called fins than feet, as they are more adapted for the 
purpose of swimming than walking, the hind feet, indeed, 
being turned backwards, are entirely useless upon land ; so 
that when the animal is obliged to move, it drags itself 
forward like a reptile, and with an effort more painful ; 
for it cannot twist itself about like a serpent, but lies like 
a lump on the earth, and by grasping whatever it finds in 
‘ts reach, drags itself np the steepest shores, rocks, and 
shoals of ice : by this method it moves with such a degree 
of swiftness, that a man cannot overtake it; it makes its 
way towards the sea, and often, though wounded, escapes 
the pursuit of the hunter. 

Seals are social animals, and generally found in great 
numbers in the places they frequent ; their natural climate 
is the northern, but they are also met in the temperate 
and even hot countries ; for they are seen on the shores oi 
almost all the seas in the universe. The species alo&e seems 
to vary, and, according to the difference of climates, 
changes its colour, and even its shape. We have Been some 
of these animals alive, and many oi their skins have been 
sent to us : out of these we have chosen two for our present 
subject ; the first, the Seal of the European Sea, ot which 
there are many varieties : the proportions of the body jeem 
different from those of any other, its tail being shorter, its 
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body longer, and its claws larger ; but these differences 
are not considerable enough to make it a separate and dis- 
tinct species. The second, the seal of the Mediterranean 
and southern seas, and which we presume to be the phoca 
of the anlimts, seems to be of another species, for it 
differs froifl&very other, both in the quality and colour of 
the hair, which is almost black, whereas in the other kind 
it is grey and bristly : its teeth and ears are also different ; 
and its arms, or fins, are also situated lower, that is, more 
backward ; nevertheless, these disagreements, perhaps, are 
only varieties dependent on the climate, and not specifical 
differences, though there are numbers of these animals in 
those parts to be found, larger, smaller, thicker, or thinner, 
and of a different coloured hair, according to their sex 
and age. 

The females of these animals bring forth in winter, and 
rear their young upon some sand-bank, rock, or small 
island, at some distance from the continent. When they 
suckle their young, they sit upon their hinder legs, and 
they continue with their dam for twelve or fifteen days, 
after which she brings them down to the water, accustoms 
them to swim, and get their food by their own industry. 
A9 each litter never exceeds above three or four, so the 
animal's cares are not much divided, and the education of 
her little ones is soon completed. The young particu- 
larly distinguish their mother’s voice among the numer- 
ous bleating of the old ones, and are perfectly obedient 
to her call. We are unacquainted with the time of the 
female’s gestation ; but, if we judge from the time of 
their growth, the length of their lives, and the size of the 
animals, it will appear to be many months : the time also 
that intervenes, from their birth till they attain their full 
growth, being many years, the length of their lives must 
also be very long. I am of opinion, that these animals 
live upwards of an hundred years ; for we know that ce- 
taceous animals in general live much longer than quadru- 
peds ; and as the seal fills up the chasm between the one 
and the other, it must participate of the nature of the 
first, and consequently live much longer than the latter. 

The voice of the seal may be compared to the barking 
of an angry dog. When young, they have a shrill note, 
somewhat like the mewing of a cat : those that are taken 
early from their dams, mew continually, and very often die 
sooner than take the food that is offered them. These ani- 
inuls in general, are of a courageous nature. It is remarked. 
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that instead of being terrific 1 at thunder and lightning, they 
are rather delighted, generally come on shore in tempests ana 
storms, and even quit their icy abodes to avoid the shock of 
the tempestuous waves : at such times, they sport in great 
numbers along the shore ; the tremendous cq££ict seems 
to divert them, and the heavy rains that fall appear to en- 
liven them : they have naturally a disagreeable scent, and 
when there are great numbers together, it is smelt at a great 
distance. It often happens, that when pursued, they drop 
their excrements, which are of a yellow colour, and of a 
very abominable scent. As they have a prodigious quantity 
of blood, and are also greatly overloaded with fat, they are 
consequently of a very dull and heavy nature ; they usually 
sleep soundly, and are fond of taking their repose on Hakes 
of ice, or on the sides of rocks, at which time the hunters 
approach very near without disturbing them, and this is 
tne usual method of taking them ; they are very seldom 
killed with lire arms : for, as they do not immediately die, 
even if they are shot in the head, they plunge into the sea, 
and are entirely lost to the hunter ; tne general method, 
therefore, is to surprise them when asleep, and knock them 
on the head. “ They are not easily killed, and are a long 
time dying (says a modern traveller,) for although they are 
mortally wounded, and their blood, nearly exhausted^ and 
nearly stripped of their skins, yet they still continue alive : 
indeed, it is a disagreeable sight to see these fttiimals 
wounded and skinned, wallowing and rolling about h) their 
blood in the greatest agonies. These remarks were made 
on the animals we killed, which were about eight feet long, 
for, after they were skinned, and even deprived of a great 
part of their fat, yet they attempted to bite their butchers, 
notwithstanding they had given them powerful blows over 
the head and nose. One of them even seized a lance 
which was presented to it, with as much eagerness as if it 
liad not been wounded ; after which we pierced it through 
the heart and liver, whence as much blood flowed as Is 
contained in a young ox." 

Thr Sea Lion. To the species of seals as above 
described, we may, with great propriety, add another ani- 
mal, described in Anson’s Voyages, by the name G f the 
sea lion . They are found in great numbers on the coasts 
of the South Sea. The sea lion resembles our sea calf 
which is very common in the same latitude, but they are 
much larger than any of the former, being from eleven to 
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eighteen feet long, and from eight to eleven in circum- 
ference. It is so fat, that 'when the skin is taken oft the 
blubber is about a foot thick all round the body. About 
ninety gallons of oil is drawn from one of these animals; 
they are the same time very full of blood, and, when 
deeply wounded in many parts of the body, the blood 
spouts out with amazing power : the throat of one of 
these animals being, cut, it adorded two barrels of blood, 
besides what then remained in its body. Its skin is 
covered with a short hair of a brownish colour, but black- 
ish on the tnil and feet : their toes are united by a mem- 
brane which does not reach to their extremity ; each of 
the toes is known by a jlaw. The sea li^n differs from 
the seal, not only in its size and bulk, but also in some 
other characters ; the male has a kind, of thick comb or 
trunk hanging from the end of their upper jaw, about five 
or six inches long. This character is not seen in the 
female. The strongest males collect together u flock of 
females, and hinder the others from approaching them. 
These animals are truly amphibious; they remain all the 
summer in the sea, and go on shore in winter, at which 
season the females bring forth their young, but never above 
one or two at a litter, which they suckle like the seal. 

The sea lions, while they are on shore, feed on the grass 
oy the side of the sea : they are of a very heavy and drowsy 
nature, and delight to sleep in the mire: but they are very 
wary, and at those times commonly fix some as centinels 
near the place where they sleep ; and it is said, that these 
centinels are very careful to awake them v/hen any danger 
is near. Their voices are very shrill, and of various tones ; 
sometimes grunting like hogs, and sometimes neighing like 
horses. The males often fight with each other, when they 
wound one another desperately with their teeth. The flesh 
of these animals is not disagreeable to eat ; particularly the 
tongue, which is as good as that of the ox. They are 
very easily killed, as they cannot defend themselves, nor 
fly from their enemies : they ave so exceedingly heavy, that 
they move with great difficulty, and turn themselves about 
with still greater. Those that hunt them have only to 
guard against their teeth, which are very strong, and which 
they make me of with powerful effect on those who ap- 
proach within their reach. 

By comparing other observations and accounts, the eea 
lion of South America appears to be nearly the same as 
that found on tfie northern coast of the same continent. 
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The great sea] of the Canadian sea, spoken of by Davis, by 
the name of the sea wolf and which he distinguishes from 
the common sea calf, might possibly be the same as the sea 
lion we are speaking of. u Their young,” says this au- 
thor, u are larger and longer than our largest hog.” 

The Walrus Morse, or Sea-Cow. The name of 
sea-cow, or sea-horse, by which the walrus is most gene- 
rally known, has been very wrongly applied ; since the 
animal which it denotes has not the least resemblance to 
the land animals of that name : the denomination of sea- 
elephant, which others have given it, is much better ima- 
gined, as it is founded on a singular and very apparent cha- 
racter. The walrus, like the elephant, has two large ivory 
tusks, which shoot from the upper jaw : its head also is 
formed or rather deformed like that of the elephant, and 
would entirely resemble it in that part if it had a trunk; but 
the walrus is deprived of that instrument, which serves the 
elephant in the place of an arm and hand, and has real arms 
to make use of. These members, like those of the seal, are 
shut up within the skin, so that nothing appears outwardly 
but its hands and feet : its body is long and tapering, thickest 
towards the neck : the whole body is clothed with a short 
hair : the toes, and the hands, or feet, are covered with a 
membrane, and terminated by short and sharp-pointed 
claws. On each side of the mouth are large bristles in the 
form of whiskers : its tongue is hollowed, the concha of 
the ears are wanting, &c. so that, excepting the two great 
tusks, and the cutting teeth, which it is deficient in above 
and below, the walrus in every other particular perfectly 
resembles the seal ; it is only much larger and stronger, 
being commonly from twelve to sixteen feet in length, and 
eight or nine in circumference ; whereas the largest seals 
are no more than seven or eight feet. The walrusses also 
are generally seen to frequent the same places ns the seals 
are known to reside in, and are almost always found to- 
gether. They have the same habitudes in every respect, 
excepting that there are fewer varieties of the morse than 
the seal : they likewise are more attached to one, particu- 
lar climate, and are rarely found except in the northern 
seas. 

u There was formerly,” says Zordrager, 66 great plenty 
of morses and seals in the bays of Ilorisont and Klock, but 
at present there arc very few. Both these animals quit 
the water in the summer, and resort to the neighbouring 
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ldains, where there are Hocks of them from eighty to two 
Hundred, particularly morses, which will remain there 
several days together, till hunger obliges them to return 
to the sea. This animal externally resembles the seal, but 
it is stronger and much larger: like that, it has five toes 
to each paw, but its claws are shorter, and its head thicker 
and rounder ; its skin is thick, wrinkled, and covered with 
very short hair of dillercnt colours; its upper-jaw is 
armed with two teeth about half an ell or an ell in 
length ; these tusks, which are hollow at the root, become 
larger as the animal grows older. Some of them are 
found to have but one, me other being torn out in light- 
ing with each other, or perhaps fallen out through age. 
This ivory generally brings a greater price tlum that of 
the elephant, as it is of a more compact and harder sub- 
stance. The mouth of this animal is like that of the ox, 
and furnished with hairs which are hollow, pointed, and 
about the thickness of a straw. Above the month are two 
nostrils, through which the animal spouts the water like a 
whale. There are a great number of morses towards 
Spitzbergen, and the profit that is derived from their teeth 
and fat fully repays the trouble, for tbe oil is almost as 
much valued as that produced from the whale. When 
the hunter is near one of these animals in the water, or 
on the ice, he darts a very strong harpoon at it. which, 
though made expressly for the purpose, often slips over 
its hard and thick skin ; but if it has penetrated into it, 
they haul the animal towards the boat, and kill it with a 
sharp and strong lance. The morse is generally heavier 
than the ox, and as difficult to pursue as the whale, the 
skin of which is more easily pierced, For this reason, 
they always endeavour to wound it in the most tender 
part, and aim at its eyes : the animal, obliged by this mo- 
tion to turn its head, exposes its breast to the hunter, who 
immediately strikes it very forcibly in that part, and draws 
the lance out again as quick as possible, for fear it should 
seize the lance with its teeth, and wound those that attack 
it. Formerly, before these animals were so greatly perse- 
cuted, they advanced so far on shore, that when it was 
high-water, they were at a great distance from the sea ; 
and at low-water, being at a still greater, the hunters 
easily approached them and killed great numbers. The 
hunters in order to cut off their retreat to the sea, and 
after they had killed several, made a kind of barrier of 
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their dead bodies, and in ibis manner often killed three 
or four hundred in a season. The prodigious quantity of 
bones spread over the shores, sufficiently prove how nume- 
rous these animals were in former times. When they are 
wounded, they become extremely furious, often biting the 
lances in pieces with their teeth; or tearing them out of 
the hands of their enemies : and when at last they are 
strongly engaged, they put their head betwixt their paws, 
or fins, and in this manner roll into the sea. When there 
is a groat number together, they are so bold as to attack 
the boats that pursue them, bite them with their teeth, and 
exert all their strength to overturn them.” 

We find the walrus can live, at least for some time, in 
a temperate climate. We do not know how long it goes 
with young, but if wc judge by the time of its growth and 
size, we must suppose it to be upwards of nine months. 
It cannot continue in the water for a long time together, 
and is obliged to go on shore to suckle its young, and lor 
other occasions. When they meet with a steep shore, or 

K ?s of ice to climb up, they make use of their tusks to 
by, and their feet to drag along the heavy mass of 
their body : they are said to feed upon the shell-fish which 
are at the bottom of the sea, and to grub them up with 
their strong tusks. Others say, that they live on the broad 
leaves of a certain vegetable which grows in the sea, and 
that they eat neither tlesh nor fish. But I imagine all these 
opinions have but a weak foundation ; and there is reason 
to think, that the walrus, like the seal, lives on prey, espe- 
cially herrings and other fish; for it does not eat at all 
when upon land, and it is chiefly hunger which obliges 
them to return to the sea. 

The Sea Bear, or Ursine Seal, is an animal 
which inhabits the African and Indian seas. Some tra- 
vellers have confounded it with the sea lion, and others have 
indicated it by the name of the sea bear Spil berg and 
Mandclso recount <c that there are animals on the island of 
St. Elizabeth, on {he coast of Africa, which should rather 
be denominated sea bears than sea wolves, as their hair, 
colour, and head, greatly resemble those of that ani- 
mal, the snout only being more pointed. They also 
move alike with the fore legs, but drag the hind ones 
after them : in other respects these amphibious animals 
have a frightful appearance, and do not show any fear 
at the sight of man; their teeth are so very strong, as 
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lo enable them to bite through die .stock of a halberd, 
and although their hind-legs appear crippled, yet they 
are able to move with such swiftness, that it is very di ili- 
cult to come up with them.” “ Lo (iuiil also speaks of 
having seen a sea cow of a reddish colour, near the Cape 
of Good Hope; its body was round ami thick, its eyes 
lull and large, its teeth or long tusks, and its muzzle, were 
turned a little upwards.” 

The Manati. This animal mav bo indiscriminately 
called the last of beasts, or first of iish< s. It cannot 
be called a quadruped nor can it entirely tu termed 
a fish : it partakes of the nature of the fish by its two feet 
or hands ; but the hind-legs, which are almost wholly con- 
cealed in the bodies of the seal and morse, are entirely 
wanting in the manati: instead of two short feet and a small 
narrow tail, which is placed in a horizontal direction in the 
morse, the manati has only a thick tail, spread out broad 
like a fan. Oviedo seems lo be the first author who has 
given any sort of history or description of the manati : he 
says, “it is a very clumsy and mis-shapen animal, the head 
of which is thicker than that of an ox, the eyes small, 
and the two feet or hands are placed near tin* head, for the 
purpose of swimming. It has no scales, hut is covered 
with a skin, or rather a thick hide, with a few hairs or 
bristles: it is a peaceable animal, and feeds upon the 
herbage by the river sides, without entirely leaving the 
water, swimming on the surface of it to seek its food. 
The hunters practise the following method to lake the 
manati : they row themselves in a boat or raft as near the 
animal as possible, and dart a very strong lance into it, lo 
the end of which a very long cord is fastened ; the manati, 
feeling itself wounded, instantly swims away, or plunges 
to the bottom ; but the chord, which holds the lance, has a. 
cork or piece of wood fastened to the end of* it, to serve as 
a buoy : when the animal begins to grow faint ami weak 
through the loss of blood, he swims ter shore : the cord is 
then wound up, and the animal drawn within arm’s 
length of the boat, where they dispalchjt in the water by 
strokes of the oar or lance. It is so very heavy, as to be a 
sufficient load for two oxen to draw : its flesh is excellent 
eating^ which is eaten rather as beef than as fish. Some 
of these animals measure more than fifteen feet in length 
by six feet in breadth : the body becomes narrower to- 
wards the tail, and then spreads gradually broader towards 
Vol. 1. 2 i 
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tfe&end. As the Spaniards, adds Oviedo, give the appel- 
htufen of hands to the feet of quadrupeds, and as this ani- 
mal has only fore- feet, they have given it 'the name of 
manatiy i. e. an animal with hands. The female has 
breasts placed forward like those of a woman, and she 
generally brings forth two young ones at a time, which 
she suckles. The flesh and fat of this animal (says M. 
de Condomine) have a great resemblance to veaL It 
is not, properly speaking, amphibious, since it never en- 
tirely leaves the water, having only two flat fins, close 
to the head, about sixteen inches long, and which serves 
the animal instead of arms and hands. It only raises 
its head out of the water to feed on the herbage by, the 
seu-side. The eyes of this animal have no proportion 
to the size of its body ; the orifice of its ears is still less, 
and only seems like a hole made by a pin. The manati 
is not particular to the Amazonian river ; for it is not less 
common in Oroonoko : it is found also, though less fre- 
quently, in the Oyapoc, and many other rivers in the en- 
virons of Cayen, and the Coast of Guinea, and probably 
in other parts.” 

The manati species, however, is not confined to the seas 
and rivers of the New World, but is found also in those of 
Africa. It is, most probably, this animal which lias given 
rise to the popular fables of mermaids. Its breast and 
hands bearing some resemblance to those of a woman, 
when it raises itself up in the water, and is only seen from 
a ‘distance. 
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CHAP. XXI. 

Of Monkeys— The Orang-Outang— The Pignw—The 
Gibbon , or long-armed Ape— 'flic Magot—Thc Ba- 
boon— The Mandril— *T he Wander oro and Ijoziumdo — 
The Maimon—The Maccaco and Egret— The Patas— 
The Malbrouck and Chinese Bonnet — The Mangcaby— 
The Mona— The Callitrix — The Mouslac— The Tala- 
poin—The Done — American Monkeys — The Warine 
and Alouatto — The Coaita and Exquimu — The Capu- 
chin Monkey— The Sajou , or Weeper— Hie Saimira , 
or Orange Monkey— The Sailor Saki—The Tamar in— 
The Wistiti — The Marikin—Thc Pinch— The Mico. 

The monkey tribe is very numerous, and is usually classed 
by naturalists in three divisions. Those which have no 
tails are termed apes , and those which have short tails are 
denominated baboons ; but by far the most numerous 
division consists of those which have long tails, and which 
are known by the general nun\£ of monkeys. 

The Oiiang-outang, or the Pongo and the 
Jocko. Orang-outang is the name this animal bears in 
the East Indies ; Pongo , its denomination at Lowando, a 
province of Congo ; and Kukurlacks in some parts of the 
East Indies. We shall present the orang-outang, and the 
jocko together, because they are, possibly, but one and 
the same species. We have seen the small orang-outang, 
or the jocko, alive, and we have preserved its skin, but 
we can only speak of the pongo, or great orang-outang, 
from the accounts travellers have given us of it. BaUei 
assures us, “ that, excepting his size, the pongo is exactly 
like that of a man in all his proportions : he is as tall (he 
says) as a giant: his lace is like that of a man, the eyes 
deep sunk in the head, the hair on each side extremely 
long, the visage naked and without hair, as are also 
the ears and the hands; the body is lightly covered 
and . scarcely differing from that of a man, except that 
there are no calves to the legs. Still, however, the ani- 
mal is seen to walk on his hinder legs : he sleeps under 
trees, and builds himself a hut, which serves to protec t 
hint against the sun, and the rains of the tropical clt- 
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mates, of which he is a native ; lie lives only upon fruits, 
and is not carnivorous : he cannot speak, although fur- 
nished with greater instinct than any other animal of, the 
brute creation. When the negroes make a lire in the 
woods, this animal comes near and warms himself by the 
blaze : he has not, however, skill enough to keep the 
flame alive by feeding it with fuel. They go together 
in companies, and if they happen to meet with one of 
the human species, remote from succour, they shew him 
no mercy. They even attack the elephant, which they 
beat with their clubs, and oblige to leave that part of tin* 
forest which they claim as their own. It is impossible 
to take any of these creatures alive, they are so strong. 
None of this kind, therefore, are taken, except when 
very young, and then but rarely, when the female hap- 
pens to leave them behind ; for, in general, they cling 
to the breast, and adhere' both with legs and arms. There 
are two kinds of this animal, both very much resembling 
the human race, the pongo, which is taller and thicker 
than a man ; and the jocko, whose size is much smaller, 
&c. The apes of (iuinea, (says Bosnian) which are 
called Smitten by tlu* Flemings, are of a brown colour, 
and grow to a very large size. [ have seen some above 
live feet tall : these apes are of a very disagreeable ap- 
pearance, as well as those of another kind, which resem- 
ble them in every particular, excepting in size, which 
is a fourth part less than that of the former : they an* 
very easily taught to do almost whatever their masters 
please.'’ Schott ten says, That tin* animals, which ilie 

Indians call orang-outangs, are almost all of the same 
height and shape as mankind, but that their back and 
loins are covered with hair, of which, however, there 
is a deficiency in the fore part of the body; that the 
females have two breasts ; that the lace is rough, the 
nose flat, and the ears like those of a man; that they are 
robust, active, bold, and defend themselves even against 
armed men ; that they are passionately fond of women, 
and that there is no safety for them in passing through the 
woods they inhabit, as these animals immediately attack 
and injure them.” To those testimonies wc may add that 
of iM.de la Brcsse- mentioned in his voyage to Anjou. 
This traveller assures us, u that the orang-outangs, which 
he calls Quimpi ti r :t x, often attempt to surprise the female 
negroes, which they keep with them for the pleasure 
of their company, feeding them very plentifully all the 
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lime. 1 knew,” says he u a woman of Loimmio that had 
lived among these animals for three years. They grow 
h'oin six to seven feet high, and are of unequalled strength. 
They build sheds, and make use of clubs ibr their de- 
face : their faces are broad, their noses Hat, their ears 
without a tip, their skins are iiurer than that of a Mulat- 
tos, but they are covered on many parts of their body 
with long and tawny-coloured hair: their belly rs ex- 
tremely large, their heels flat, and yet rising behind about 
half an inch: they sometimes walk upright, and sometimes 
upon all four when they aie fantastically disposed. We 
purchased -two of these animals, one about fourteen months 
old, which was a male, and a female about twelve months.” 

The orang-outang which I sasv walked always upright, 
even when it carried ! eavy burdens. Its air was melan- 
choly, its deportment grave, its nature more gentle and 
very different from that of other apes. Unlike the baboon, 
or the monkey, whose motions are violent, and appetites 
capricious; who are fond of mischief, and only obedient 
through fear, a look was sufficient to keep it in awe. I 
have seen it give its hand to show the company to the 
door, that came to see it, and it would walk about gravely 
with them, as if one of the society. I have seen it sit at 
table, unfold i is napkin, wipe its lips, make use of the 
spoon and tin* fork to carry tile victuals to its mouth, pour 
out its drink into a glass., touch glasses when invited, take 
a cup and saucer and lay them on the table, put in sugar, 
pour out its tea, leave? it. to cool before drinking, and all 
this without any other instigation than the signs or the 
command of its master, and often of its own accord. It 
was gentle and inollensive : it even approached strangers 
with respect, and came rather to receive caresses than to 
oiler injuries : it ate almost of every thing that was offered 
to it*, but it preferred dry and ripe fruits to all other ali- 
ments. It would drink wine, but in small quantities, 
and willingly left it for milk, or any other sweet liquor. 
Mr. L. Brosse, who bought two young ones that were but a 
year old, from a negro, relates that, u even at that age they 
sat. at table, ate of every thing without distinction, made 
use? of their knife, spoon, and fork, both to ('at their meat 
and help themselves; they drank wine and other liquors. 
We carried them on ship-board, and when they were at 
table, they made signs to the cabin boys expressive of 
their wants; and whenever they neglected attending upon 
them as thev desired, they instantly flew into a passion, 
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larly found along the coasts of Coromandel, Malacca, and 
the Molucca islands. 

This Magot. Of all the apes which have no tails, this 
animal can best endure the temperature of our climate. 
We have kept one for many years. In the summer it re- 
mained in the open air with pleasure; and in the winter, 
might be kept in a room without any lire It was filthy, 
and of a sullen disposition ; it equally made use of a gri- 
mace to shew its anger, or express its sense of hunger ; 
its motions were violent, its manners awkward, and its 
physiognomy rather ugly than ridiculous. Whenever it 
was offended, it grinned and shewed its teeth. It put 
whatever was given to it into the pouches on each side of 
its jaws, and commonly eat every thing that was offered to 
it, except raw flesh, cheese and other things of a fermen- 
tative nature. When it slept, it was fond of roosting on a 
wooden or iron bar. It was always kept chained, for not- 
withstanding its long subjection, it was neither civilized, 
nor fond of its keeper; apparently, it had been but badly 
educated, for l have seen others of the same kind who 
were more sagacious, obedient, gayer, and so tractable as 
to be taught to dance, and stiller themselves quietly to be 
clothed and dressed. 

This ape is about two feet and a half, or three feet higl 
in its erect posture; but the female is not so large as tin 
male. It rather chooses to walk on all fours, than erect. 
When it sleeps, it is almost always sitting. There are two 
very prominent callosities on its posteriors. It differs also 
from the pithccos; first, in the form of its snout, which is 
thicker and longer, like that of’ a dog; whereas the pithc- 
cos has a flat visage, like the human. Secondly, in having 
long canine teeth ; instead of which the pithecos has them 
no longer in proportion than those of a man. Thirdly, in 
its nails, which arc neither so flat nor so round : and, in 
short, it is larger, and of a more sullen and untractable 
disposition than the other. 

It is probably this kind of monkey which Robert Lade 
speaks of in the following teims: “We travelled over a 
great mountain at the Cape of Good Hope, where we di 
verted ourselves with hunting^ ^ large apes, which are 
there in great plenty. I am not able to represent all the 
tractableness of these animals which pursued us, nor the 
swiftness and impudence with which they returned to us 
after we had driven them away. Sometimes they suffered 
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us to approach so near them, that, stopping almost dose 
to one of these animals to take my observations, I thought 
myself certain of securing him, when, taking a sudden 
leap, he sprang above ten paces from me, and climbed up 
a tree with the greatest agility. They remained after- 
wards very quiet, looking on us as though they were 
pleased with ortr astonishment. There were soir? so 
exceedingly large, that, if they had been of a ferocious 
nature, our number would not have been sufficient to se- 
cure us from their attacks. As it would have been use- 
less to kill these animals, we made no use of our guns; 
but the Captain, thinking to wound one of them, which 
was seated on a tree, afu.r a long pursuit, had no sooner 
presented his piece, but the animal, probably from the re- 
membrance of the execution of some of his companions in 
the same manner, was so greatly terrified at it, that it fell 
almost motionless at our feet, and being stunned in the 
fall, we had not the least trouble to secure it: however, 
when it revived, we had occasion for all our strength and 
address to keep it, defending itself by biting those who 
were near it, which obliged 11 s to bind our handkerchiefs 
over its head.” 

The Baboon, properly so called, has a pouch on each 
side of its cheeks ; it has callosities on its posteriors, which 
are naked and of a red colour: its tail is crooked and 
thick, and about seven or eight inches long. The canine 
teeth are much thicker and longer than those of men. Its 
snout is very thick and very long; its ears naked; its 
body and limbs are strong, thick, and short ; its hair is 
long and thick, of a reddish brown colour, and pretty 
uniform over the whole body. It walks oflener on all 
fours than upright, and is from three to four feet high ; 
but there seem to be different sizes of these animals. The 
female brings forth usually but one at a time, which she 
carries in her arms, and in a peculiar manner, clinging to 
her brea6t ; in other respects these baboons, although 
mischievous and ferocious, are not carnivorous ; they prin- 
cipally feed upon fruits, roots and corn ; they generally 
keep together in ^ciimpanies, and sally forth to commit 
their depredations on *9)£- neighbouring vineyards, or 
orchards. “ As they are extremely fond of grapes, apples, 
and ripe fruit, they' afsembk together in great numbers, 
and proceed on their enterprize with previous deliberation* 
The dogs who are set to watch do not easily conquer 
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these animals, as they are extremely active, and make dex- 
terous use of their teeth and claws.' On these occasions, a 
pan of them enter the inclosure, while one of the company 
stands centinel ; the rest stand without the fence, a small 
distance from each other, and form a line, reaching all the 
way from the inclosure to the rendezvous without, which 
is generally in some craggy mountain. Every thing being 
thus disposed, the plunderers within the orchard throw 
the fruit to them without as fast as they can gather it i 
•or, if the wall or hedge be high, to those that sit at the 
top, and these hand the plunder to those next their 
side*” 

The' Mandril. This baboon is an ugly, disgusting 
animal, which has two nostrils independent of its nose, 
whence is always seen issuing a thick matter. Its muzzle 
is still longev than the preceding ; it is of a bluish colour, 
and strongly seamed with wrinkles, which still increases 
its frightful and loathsome appearance. 

This baboon is found on the Gold Coast, and in other 
southern provinces of Africa, where the Negroes call it Bog- 
go, and the Europeans Mandril . This animal is the largest 
of the baboon kind. Smith relates, that a female mandril 
was given to him, which was not above six months old, and 
had then attained the size of an adult baboon s he likewise 
acquaints us, that these animals walk always erect; that 
they sigh and cry, like the human species ; that they have 
a violent passion for the female sex ; that they never fail 
to overcome them, if they find them within their reach. 

The Wand brow, and the Lowanoo. As these two 
animals seem to be but one and the same species, vye have, 
therefore, here preserved the two names they bear in Ceylon, 
as they at least form two distinct breeds. The body of the 
wanderow is covered with brown and black hairs, and has 
a long white head of hair, and a monstrous white beard : 
the body of the lowando, on the contrary, is coveted with 
whitish hairs, but has the like large head of hair anc^ beard. 
There is still & third variety found in the same country, 
which may possibly be the common stock of the other 
two, because it is of an uniform whittsh%dlourover its body, 
with the like head of hair and them animals are ba- 

boons, and not, as some hakft imagined, monkeys, as (bey 
have all the characters, as welkin shape as in disposition, and 
are of the Rame savage natur$ and even moae ferocious. 

M The white monkeys,” says Forbin, “ are sometimes gs 
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big as the largest English mastiff : they are more dangerous 
than the black : they principally attack women, and often, 
after having greatly injured them, finish their cruelty by 
strangling, sometimes they even come to their houses; 
but tne Macaroes, who are very jealous of their wives, 
take care to prevent their entrance into their habitations ; 
and the females not liking (as the chevalier humorously 
relates) either the manners or the figure of the paltry 
gallants, boldly stand on their defence, and with clubs, 
or whatever other arms they can provide, instead of an- 
swering their caresses, oblige their ugly suitors to return, 
not, however, before they have damaged or ulunderecl 
every thing they can lay their hands on.” 

The Maimon has pouches on each side of its cheeks, 
and callosities on its posteriors ; its tail is naked, curled 
up, and about the length of five or six inches ; the canine 
teeth are not much longer in proportion than those of men ; 
the snout is very broad ; the orbits of the eyes very acute 
above; the face, ears, hands, and feet, are naked, and of 
a flesh colour ; the hair of a dark olive on the body, and 
of a yellowish colour on the belly ; it sometimes walks 
erect, and at other times upon all fours : it is about two 
feet, or two feet and a half tall when erect. 

The Macacca, and the Egret. Of all the apes, or 
monkeys, with long tails, the macacco approaches nearest 
the baboon : its body being short and compact, like that 
animars ; its head thick, its snout broad, its nose flat, its 
cheeks wrinkled, but it is bulkier and taller than most other 
monkeys. It is also so extremely ugly, that it may well 
be looked upon as a smaller kind of the baboon, if it did 
not differ in the tail, which is crooked, but longer and 
tufted ; whereas, that of the baboon in general is extremely 
short. This species is a native of Congo, and other 
southern parts of Africa. It is numerous, and subject to 
many varieties with respect to its size, colour, and disposi- 
tion of the hair. The body of that described by Hassel- 
quist, was more than two feetdong ; and those which we 
have seen, were not above one foot and a half. That which 
we here term the Egret, because of the plume on its head, 
seems to be only a variety of the first, which it perfectly re- 
sembles, excepting the difference before mentioned, and 
some other slight varieties in the hair; both of them arc 
tractable and docile ; but independent of the scent which 
■*hey diffuse around them, they are so mishapen, arid even 
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to hideous when they grimace, that we cannot look on them 
without horror and disgust. These monkeys go in flocks. 
Basman relates, that they take a melon in each hand, under 
their arms, and one in their mouths, which they go ofl* 
with ; if the pursuit is hot, they drop first that from under 
their arm, then that from their hand ; and if it be continued, 
they at last let fall that which they had hitherto kept in 
their months. In other respects, says this traveller, they 
examine the melon beds carefully, and what does not 
please them they throw away, and tear up others ; sd that, 
ny this nicety, they do exceedingly great injuries to many 
or the orchards and vineyards by their depredations. 

The Pat as, is a native of the same country, and is nearly 
of the same size as the macacco, the body being only some- 
what longer, the face not so ugly, and the hair fairer. It 
is, indeed, of so brilliant a red, that the animal looks as if 
it were painted. I am inclined to think, that the monkey 
spoken of by Marmot, and said to beof tliecolour of the wild 
cat, and to be a native of Africa, is only a variety in the 
patas species. These animals are not so subtle as others 
of their kind, but are possessed of an extreme curiosity. “ I 
have seen them,” says Bruce, “ descend from the top to the 
branches of very high trees, to view the vessels on the 
water, which they admired for some time, and seemed 
diverted with what they had seen ; they quitted their sta- 
tions for their companions to have the same sight : some 
even threw the branches of the trees at the French, who 
returned their salute with a musket ball ; some were kill- 
ed, others wounded, and the rest fell on the ground in the 
utmost consternation. One part littered most hideous 
cries, while another was picking up stones to throw at their 
enemies, and a third were occupied in the easing of nature 
into their hands, which presently they sent with vengeance 
to the spectators; but perceiving at length, how unequal 
the battle was, they desisted, and prudently retired.” 

The Malbhouck., and the Chinese Bonnet. 
These two monkeys, or apes, with a long tail, seem to be- 
long to one 6pecies ; and this species, although somewhat 
different from that of the macacco, is nevertheless, so far 
bordering on it, as to give us reason to suppose the 
macacco, egret, malbrouck, and the bonnet chinois, to be 
only four varieties. 

These animals are found in Bengal, where travellers in- 
form, us they plunder w hole fields of grain, and* plantations 
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of sugar canes; and while one stands centinel on a tree, 
ihe others load themselves with the booty. But if the 
wner of the field, or plantations, appear to interrupt their 
depredations, their faithful companion on the lookout, gives 
notice by crying out houp , houp , houp^ which the rest per- 
fectly understand, and all at once, throwing down their 
plunder, which they hold in their left hands, they s< amper 
off upon three legs, holding the remainder in their right, 
and save themselves from their pursuers by climbing up 
trees, where they have their general abode. The females, 
even loaded with their young ones, clasp them close to their 
breast, leap like the others from branch to branch, and es- 
cape with the rest. WHen it happens they cannot find any 
provision in the fields, they get on the tops of houses and, 
having pulled off the tiles, do great damage to the inside. 
They do not eat a single thing without smelling at it for a 
long time before hand, and when they have satisfied their 
hunger, they put the remainder in the pouches on the sides 
of their cheeks for the next day ; they destroy the nests of 
birds, and never fail to throw the eggs on the ground when 
they want appetite or inclination to eat them. 

The most formidable enemy these animals have is the 
serpent, no other animal of the forest being able to surprise 
them, as they are so exceedingly swift and subtle, and easily 
climb up and seat themselves on the tops of the highest 
trees. “ The monkey,” says a traveller, “has it in his power 
to be master of the forest, for there are neither tigers nor 
lions which can dispute the possession with it : the chief 
animal it has to fear, and which attacks them both night 
and day, is the snake. There arc some snakes in those 
forests of a prodigious size, which wind up the trees where 
the monkeys reside, and when they happen to surprise 
them sleeping, swallowing them whole before the little ani- 
mals have time to make a defence.” 

The malbrouck has pouches on each side of its cheeks, 
and callosities on its posteriors ; its tail is very near as long 
as the body and head put together. The eyelids are of a 
fleshy, and the lace of an ash colour ; the ears are large, 
thin, and of a flesh colour ; they have a list of grey hairs 
on them like the mona ; but in other parts are of an uni- 
form colour, approaching towards a brown on the upper 
parts of the body, and towards a grey on the lower. It 
goes on all fours, and is about a foot or a foot and a hall 
long from the snout to the insertion of the tail. 

The Chinese bonnet seems to be a variety of the mal- 
brouckv It differs from it in the hair on the Crown of ill 
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bead, which is disposed in the shape of a cap or flat bon- 
net; and in its tail, which is large. 

The Mangabey. We have seen two of this kind of 
monkey ; both were sent to us by the denomination of 
Madagascar monkeys. They are easily distinguished by 
a very apparent character. The mangabey has its eyelids 
naked, and of a striking whiteness. It has pouches on 
each side of its cheeks, and callosities on its posteriors. 
Its tail is as long as the head and body put together, and 
it has a prominent roll of hair over its eyes. Its snout is 
thick and long, its eyebrows rough and bristly ; its ears 
black and almost naked : the hair of the upper parts of its 
body is brown, and those below grey. There is a variety in 
this species, some being of an uniform colour, and others 
having a circle of white hair round the neck, and the form 
of a beard round their jaws. They walk on all fours, and are 
nearly a foot and a half long from the snout to the tail. 

Tin: Mona, or Varied MoxNkey, is the most com- 
mon of the monkey tribe. We kept one cf them alive for 
many years. This alone is sufficient to prove it is not a 
native of the hot countries of Africa and India. In fact, it 
is met with in Barbary, Arabia, Persia, & c. The visage of 
this animal is of a brown hue, with a kind of white beard, 
mixed with yellow and a little black ; the back is red and 
black ; the belly and the hind parts of the thighs and legs 
whitish, though the fore parts of the two last are of a 
black colour ; the tail is of an ash-colour, marked with two 
white spots, one on each side, at its insertion. On its fore- 
head the hair is of a grey colour, in the form of a crescent, 
and between the eyes and the ears is a black stripe, as 
there is from the ears, shoulders, and arms. 

In general the disposition of the monkey is much more 
tractable than the baboon, and not so sullen as the ape: it 
is extravagantly spirited, but not ferocious, being docile 
through fear. The mona is in particular susceptible of edu- 
cation, and even attached to those persons who take care of 
it. That which we brought up would suffer itself to be 
stroked and handled by those it knew, but would often bite 
strangers. It was chained, but was very desirous of its liber- 
ty ; for when it either broke its chain, or got loose, it would 
run away, and would not sutler itself to be retaken by any 
other person than its master. It eat every thing that was 
offered to it. especially flesh, bread, and its favourite food, 
fruits. The mona is about a foot and a half in length. 
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The Callitrix, or .Green Monkey, 1ms got 
pouches on each side of its cheeks, and callosities on Its 
posteriors : the tail much longer than the whole body. Its 
head is small, its snout long, and its face and ears of a black 
colour : it has a narrow stripe instead of eyebrows, formed 
of long black hairs : it is of a fine green colour, with a 
little yellow mixed with it : it walks on all fours ; and the 
length of its body, including its head, is about fifteen inches. 

The callitrix is found in Senegal, as well as in Mauri- 
tania and the neighbouring islands. Mr. Adanson relates, 
that the environs of the woods of Podor, along the Black 
Sea, are filled with gr^n monkeys. “ 1 only discovered 
these animals,” says he} u by their breaking off the branches 
of trees, and throwing them dow n on my head ; for they 
were so very quiet and nimble in their tricks that I could 
scarcely hear them. I did not walk far before I killed 
three of them without in the least terrifying any of the 
rest ; however, when numbers felt themselves wounded, 
they began to retreat, some concealing themselves behind 
large branches, and others descending and running away ; 
but the greatest number leaped fioni the top of one tree 
to another. During this little fray 1 killed about twenty- 
three in less than an hour, without any of them uttering 
a single cry, although they made an appearance of attack- 
ing me.” 

The Moustac seems to be a native of the same country 
as the macacco. It is, probably, the same animal as the 
Guinea travellers call White Nose from its upper lips being 
of a white colour, whereas all the rest of its face is of a 
deep blue. It has also two tufts of yellow hair below its 
ears, which give it a very remarkable air: and, as it is only 
but small, it seems to be the most beautiful of the monkey 
kind. 

The moustac has pouches on each side of its cheeks, 
and callosities on its posteriors. The tail is much longer 
than the head and body together. Its face is' of a deep 
blue, with a great and broad white mark in the shape of a 
chevron under the nose, which is naked. There is only a 
slight edging of black hair both on the upper and under 
lip. Its body is short and compact. There are two thick 
tufts of hair of a bright yellow colour below the ears, and 
another tuft of bristly hair upon the head; the hair of the 
body is of a greenish cast, and the breast and belly of an 
ash colour. It walks on all fours, and is about afoot 
long. 'J he female is subject to a periodical emanation. 
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The Talapoin is a pretty small animal ; its name indi- 
cates it tc be a native of Siam, and other eastern provinces 
of Asia, but we cannot speak positively as to that point ; 
however, it is certain, it is a native of the Old Continent, 
and not found any where in the New, from the pouches 
on each side of its cheeks, and callosities on its posteriors, 
which characters neither belong to the sagoins, nor sapa- 
jous, which are the only animals of the New World which 
we can compare with the monkey. 

Edwards has given a figure and description of a monkey, 
by the uame of the Black Monkey, of a moderate size, 
which seems to approach nearer the talapoin than any of the 
rest. It is also, probably, the same species of black mon- 
keys, which Bosnian speaks of, by the name of Bourdman - 
metjes , the skin of which, he informs us, makes a good fur. 

Tiie Douc is the last among the class of animals, called 
Apes, Baboons, and Monkeys. This animal, without be- 
longing to any one of these three precisely, yet partakes of 
them all. Of the monkey, in the length of its tail ; cf the 
baboon in its size ; and of the ape, by the flatness of its face. 
It has, besides, a very particular character, by which it 
seems to fill up the chasm between the monkey and the 
sapajou. These two families of animals differ between 
themselves, the monkey having fleshy posteriors, and all 
the sapajous having them covered with hair. The douc is 
the only monkey which has hairy posteriors like the sapa-. 
jou : it resembles it also by the flatness of the snout ; but 
it is infinitely nearer the monkey than the sapajou, by its 
long tail, and by other very essential characters. Its varie- 
gated skin seetns to indicate the ambiguity of its nature, 
and, at the same time distinguishes its species in a very 
evident manner. It has a purple collar about its neck, a 
white beard, its lips are brown, and the skin round its eyes 
is black ; its face and ears red, the top of the head and 
body grey, the breast and belly yellow, the legs white 
downwards, the feet black upwards, and the tail white, 
with a large spot of the same colour upon the loins. 

Travellers inform us, that the larger monkeys of the 
southern parts of Asia produce bezoar in their stomach, 
which is superior to that of the bezoar of goat&and gazelles. 
These larger monkeys of the southern parts of India are the 
wanderow and the douc. We, therefore, suppose, that we 
must refer the production of the bezoar tothis species. It is 
pretended, that this monkey bezoar is always of around form, 
whereas the other bezoars are of different sizes and figures. 
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The douc has no callosities on its posteriors, and is clothed 
all over with hair : its tail, though long, is not so long as its 
body and head put together ; its face is covered with red* 
dish down, the ears naked, and of the same colour as the 
face; the lips brown, as are the orbits of the eyes t tile 
colour of the hair is very bright, and very variegated ; it 
has a collar of a purple colour round its neck ; its fora* 
head, body, arms, legs are white, and on tlio chin is a kind 
of yellow beard ; it is black above the forehead and the 
upper part of the arms ; the parts below the body are of 
an ash colour ; the tail is white as well as th cr bottom qf 
the loins; it more frequently walks on two feet than on 
four, and it is three feet and a half, or four feet high when 
it is upright. 

Of the Monkey Tribe in America. All the 
four-handed animals which we have given a description of, 
and which we have comprehended under the generical 
names of Ape9, Baboons, and Monkeys, exclusively belong 
to the Old Continent; and all tho*e which remain to be 
spoken of, arc, on the contrary, only found in the NeW 
World. We here distinguish them by two generical names, 
as wc can divide them into two classes ; the first into that of 
the Sapa jou, and the second into the Sagoin. Both these 
animals have their feet nearly like those of the ape and mott* 
key kind, but they differ from the ape in having tails. The 
sapajou lias a very long tail, which it makes use of to seize 
and lay hold of things, and by which it suspends from the 
branches of trees. The tail of the sagoin, on the contrary, 
is proportionably longer than that of the sapajou, but is 
weak and straight, so that they cannot make use of it either 
to lay hold of any thing, or for the purpose of climbing i 
this difference is so very apparent, that it is alone sufficient 
to distinguish the sapajou from the sagoin. 

The Wabine and the Aeouatto are the largest 
of these animals belonging tp the New Continent : they 
surpass the size of the largest monkey, and approach the 
size of the baboon : they have a long tail, ana are more- 
over of the sapajou family, in which they hold a very dig* 
tinct rank, ppt only with regard to size, but also to voice, 
which sounds like a drum, and may be hdard at a very 
great distance. Marcgrave informs us, that “ every morn* 
ing and evening the warines and the alouaUos assemble lit 
the woods; that one among them seats himself on' an ele- 
vated place, makes a sign with his hand to the rest to seat 
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fheiMPfes lound him ; as soon as he sees them all seated, 
he begins an oration with so quick and loud a voice, that, 
at a distance, it might be imagined they weie all making 
•t noise together. Dining the whole discourse the test 
keep a profound silence, and when it is ended, he makes a 
signal to the test to answer him, and immediately they all 
set up a civ together, till by another sign with his hand, 
he ordeis them to be silent: when they aie immediately 
obedient and quiet. Then the Hist tenews his discourse, 
or his song, which when finished, and the others have 
paid the utmost attention to it, the whole assembly bleaks 
up and separates.” Accoiding to the same author, 44 the 
face of the ratine is bioad, the eyes black and sparkling, 
the ears shoit and lound, the tail naked at the extremity, 
with which it holds fiimly whatever it encncles : the han 
of the body is black, long, and glossy ; it is much long* r 
under the chin, which foims a kind of lound beaid: the 
lutir on the hands, feet, and a part of the tail, is brown. 
The male is of the same colour as the female, and only 
differs from it in being a little larger. The females cairy 
their young on then backs, and time* loaded, leap fiom 
branch to blanch, and from tiee to tuc. The young one 
clasps the nairowe&t part of the body of the mothei with 
its hands and aims, and thus holds itself firmly fastened, 
whatever motion its parent takes. In other respects, 
these animals are wild and mischievous; they can neither 
be tamed nor subdued, and bite dteadfully. As they 
five only on fiuit, giuin, and some insects, their flesh is 
not bad eating. It is like that of the hare, but a little 
sweetish, for which reason a good quantity of salt is put 
to that which is toasted : the fat is yellow, like that of the 
capon, and of a very fine flavour. They easily fasten 
upon the branches of trees, and stick either by their hands, 
feet, or tail, ^wherever they touch, which renders it veiy 
difficult to take them, even after they are shot, for if they 
are only wounded, they will not fall to the ground, but 
cling to the branch, and remain on thetiee where they weie 
shot, till they drop off by putrefaction. What appeal 1 ** 
singular is, that the moment one of them is wounded, the 
lest assemble round, and clap their fingers into the wound, 
ns if they were desirous of sounding its depth. If the 
blobd then flows in any quantity, they keep it shut up, 
while others get leaves, which they chew, and thrust into 
the orifice. The females bring forth only one at a 
time.” 

The alouatto has the same characters as the warine,and 
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only seems to differ from it in having no beard, and a red- 
dish-coloured hair, whereas that of the w&riue is black. * 

The Coaita, and the Exquima. Next to the warine 
and the alouatto, the coaita is the largest of the sapajous. 
There*was one alive at the Duke of Bouillon's, where, by 
its familiarity, and forward caresses, it merited the ullec- 
tion of those who had it under their care; but in spite of 
the good treatment and attention paid to it, it could not 
resist the winter of the year I7(i4. It differs greatly in 
disposition from the warine and the alouatto, which are 
wild and untameable. It also differs from them in having 
but four fingers and no thumb to the fore paws : by this 
character alone, and its holding tail, it is easily distin- 
guished from the monkey kind. 

The animal which Marcgravc calls Exquima , is of nearly 
the same species with the coala , and, perhaps, is only a 
variety of it. We learn, by the testimonies of travellers, 
that there are both black and white coaitas, the one beard- 
less, and the others with a beard. There are,” says Dam- 
pier, “ in the Isthmus of America, numbers of monkeys, 
some of which are white, but the most part black — some 
have beards, others none. These monkeys are very droll, 
and performed a thousand grotesque postures as we tra- 
versed in the woods. When they are unable to leap from 
one tree to another, on account of the distance, or the tree 
being separated by a river, their dexterity is very surprising. 
The .whole family form a kind of chain, locking tail in 
tail, or hand in hand, and one of them holding the branch 
above, the rest swing down, balancing to and fro like a 
pendulum, until the undermost is enabled to catch hold of 
the lower branches of some neighbouring tree. When 
the hold is fixed below, the monkey lets go that which was 
above, and thus comes undermost in turn ; bu;, creeping 
up along the chain, attains the next branches of the tree 
like the rest ; and thus, they all take possession without 
ever coming to the ground.” 

They have the address to break the shell of the oysters 
to eat .them. They generally produce only * one or two 
young ones at a time, which they carry upon their backs ; 
they feed upon fish, worms, and insects, but fruit is their 
general food, and they grow fat when it is ripe, when it is 
said their flesh is good and exquisite eating. 

The coaita is about a foot and a half long, and its ‘tail 
is longer than the head and body measured together s it 
goes on all four;. 
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^ The exquiina is nearly of the same size as the coaita : it 
'lias not, however, its hair of a black colour over all the 
body, but it varies in its colour ; there are some black and 
brown on the backhand white on the belly, with a very re- 
markable beard. 

Tub Sajou, or Capuchin Monkey. We are ac- 
quainted with two varieties in this species ; the brown 
Kujnu, commonly called the Capuchin Monkey: and the 
grey sajou, which only differs from the other in the colour 
of its hair ; they are Doth lively, active, and very pleasing 
by their tricks and nimbleness. They are, however, fan- 
tastical in their tastes and affections : they seem to have 
a strong inclination for some people, and as great an aver- 
sion for others. 

The Sai, on Weeper. We have seen two of these 
animals, which seem to make a variety in the species. The 
hair of the first is of a deep brown ; the hair of the second, 
which we have called the fVhite-throaled Sai , is white on 
the breast, neck, ears, and jaws. Travellers have de- 
scribed these animals by the name of Howlers, from their 
plaintive moan. Others have called them Musk Monkeys , 
from their having, like the macacco, that peculiar smell. 
They belong to the sapajou family, as they have a holding 
tail: they have only two teats, and bring forth but one 
or two at a time. They are gentle, docile, and so timor- 
ous, that their common cry, which resembles that of the 
cat, is dwindled down to a kind of sighing when they arc 
threatened. Their food, in this climate, is principally 
snails and beetles, which they prefer before any other ; 
but in their native country of Brazil, they chiefly live upon 
grain, and the wild fruit they pluck from trees, whence 
they very seldom descend, till they have stripped their ha- 
bitation of its treasure. 

The Saimiiii is vulgarly known by the name of the 
Golden Orange-coloured, or Yellow Sapajou . It is com- 
mon in Guinea. By its air, size, the brilliant colour of its 
coat, the fulness and brightness of its eye9, and its small, 
round visage, the saimiri has ever taken the lead of every 
other sapajou : it is, it) fact, the most beautiful and deli- 
cate of the kind, and the most difficult to transport and 
preserve in other -countries. Its tail, without being ab- 
solutely useless and weak, like that of the sagoin, is also 
ijot so muscular as that of the sapajou : its tail may be 
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said to be but half-holding ; and though it makfcs us c of 
it to climb up trees, yet it can neither strongly hold, nor 
firmly fix itself with it. It is scarcely more than ten or 
eleven inches in length. It sits upright on its hinder feet 
with great ease: but it walks commonly on all fours. 

The Saki, commonly called the Fox-tailed Aionkejy, 
from its tail being clothed with very long hair, is the 
largest of the sagoin kind, being about seventeen inchc* 
long; whcieas, the size of the (ive other sagoins is not 
above nine or ten. The saki has very long hair on its 
body, and still longer on its tail. It9 face is red, and 
covered with a whitish down. 

The Tamarin, o» Great-eared Monkey, is much 
smaller than those wc have just described, (being about 
seven or eight inches in length,) and differs from them in 
many characters, particularly in the tail, which is clothed 
only with short hair ; whereas, that of the saki is furnished 
\utii very long. The body, head, and tail, arc covered 
’with dark brown, bristly hair: and it is remarkable for the 
largeness of its ear*, and its yellow feet. It is a pretty 
and lively animal, very easily tamed, but so exceedingly 
delicate as not to be able long to resist our climate. 

The Wistiti, or Striated Monkey. The name 
of this animal is taken from the sound of its voice. It is 
smaller than the tamarin, being not above six inches long, 
and its tail more than double that length, which is annu- 
lated black and white, like the macaccu’s. Its face is nuked, 
and of a flesh colour. It has two very singular tufts of 
long white hair on the fore part of the ears, which, although 
very large, cannot be seen by looking at the full face of 
this animal. Mr. Edwards says, that, when it is in good 
health, it has much hair and tufted ; that one of those which 
he saw, and which was healthy, fed on several things, as 
biscuits, fruit, pulse, insects, snails; and, being one day 
unchained, he struck at a little gold-fish which was in a 
glass globe, killed it, and devoured it with the greatest 
avidity ; that afterwards, some small eels being put before 
him, he was frightened when they twisted about his neck, 
but that he soon conquered and cat them. These animals, 
when young, have an ugly appearance, having scarcely any 
hair on their bodies. They cling closelv to the teats of 
their dam; and, as they grow older, they fix themselves on 
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Ifer back or shoulders ; when she is weary of carrying them, 
she releases herself by rubbing against the wall. 

The Marika is sufficiently known by the vulgar name 
of the Small Lion Monkey. It is about eight inches long, 
and has a small tuft of hair at the end of the tail ; its hair 
is tufted, long, soft, and glossy ; the head is round ; the 
face is brown ; the eyes red ; the ears round, naked, and 
concealed under the long hair which encompasses the 
face. This hair is of a bright red ; that on the body and 
tail of a very pale yellow, approaching towards white* 
This animal has the same manners, the same vivacity, and 
the same inclination as other sagoins, and seems to be of 
a more robust temperament. We have seen one which 
lived five or six years at Paris, by the care alone of keep- 
ing it, during the winter, in a chamber, wherein a fire was 4 
kept every day. 

The Pinch is about nine inches long; and its tail is 
as long again. It is remarkable for a kind of white and 
striped hair on the top and sides of the head ; its face is 
black, shaded by a small grey down ; its eyes are black, 
its tail of a bright red at its insertion, and even as far as 
half its length, where it changes to a deep brown. The 
hair of the upper parts of the body is of a brown colour ; 
that of the breast, belly, hands, and feet, is white; the 
skin is black, even where covered with white hair ; its 
throat is naked and black, like its face ; its voice is soft, 
and resembles more the pipe of a little bird, than the cry 
of an animal; it is very delicate, and cannot be trans- 
ported from America into Europe without the greatest 
precaution. 

The Mico, We owe the knowledge of this animal to 
M. de la Condamine, and shall therefore give this author’s 
account of it, in his voyage up the Amazonian River. 

“ The Mico which the Governor of Para made me a pre- 
sent of, was the only one of its kind that had been seen in 
the country. The hair of its body was of the most beau- 
tiful silver colour, its tail glossy, and approaching to 
black. It had another more remarkable singularity ; its 
ears, jaws, and snout, were tinctured with so bright a 
Vermillion as scarcely to be thought natural. I have had 
it a year; and it was alive at the time 1 was writing this 
account, almost within sight of the French coast, where 
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I hoped to have brought it alive; but, notwithstanding 
the continual precautions that I took to preserve it from 
the cold, yet the rigour of the season probably killed it.” 


CHAP. XXII. 

The Tartarian Coze — The Totai — The X is el — The 
Zemni — The Pouch — The Pi rouasca — The Souslik — 
The Golden-coloured Mole — The White IVattr Rat — 
The Guinea Jlog The Wild Boar of Cape Vcrd — 
The Mexican Wolf— The Alco—The Taj/ra—Tb • 
Philandf r of Surinam — The Akouchi — The Tucan — 
The Brasilian Field Mouse — The A perea — The Tapeti 
— The Juda Goat — The Kangaroo — The Kanguroo 
Rat — A view of the Animals peculiar to each Continent . 

The Tartarian Cow 

Mr. Gmelin, in the new Memoirs of the Koval Academy 
at Petersburgh, has given the description of this animal, 
which seems, at first sight, to be a quite different species 
from all those we have spoken of under the article of 
buffalo. “ This cow,” says he, “ which I saw alive, and 
had painted in Siberia, came from Calmuchia, and was 
about the length of two Russian ells and a half; by which 
model we may judge of the other dimensions. The body 
resembles that of the common cow ; the hair on the body 
is black, except on the forehead and spine of the back, 
where it is white. The neck is covered with a mane, anti 
all the rest of the body with* a very long hair, which 
descends to the knees, so that the feet appear very short ; 
the back is raised in the form of a hunch ; the tail resem- 
bles that of a horse, white and well clothed with hair; 
the fore feet are black, and the hinder one9 white ; there 
are two tufts of long* hair, one before and the other be- 
hind. The excrements are of a more solid nature than 
those of the common cow ; and it grunts like a hog. It 
is wild, and even ferocious ; for, excepting the man who 
feeds it, it buts all those that come near it with its head ; 
and it dislikes the company of domestic cows.” 

The Totai. This animal, which is very common in 
lk.. l.i-l Lake, in Tartary, is a little larger than a rabbit, 
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which it resembles in shape, quality, smell, and colour, 
and also in the habit of burrowing in the earth t> conceal 
itself. It differs only in the tail, which is considerably 
longer than that of the rabbit. 

The Zisel. is smaller than the hamster: its body is 
long and slender, like the weasel : whereas, that of the 
hamster is thick and compact, like that of the rat. It has 
no external ears, but only auditory passages concealed 
under the hair. The Zisel is of a greyer, or of a more 
uniform colour than the hamster ; and the latter is marked 
in the fore part of its body with three large white spots 
on each side. These differences joined to that of their 
not mixing together, though natives of the same country, 
are sufficient to leave us not the least room to doubt of 
their being two different species. 

Trip. Zemni. There is another animal in Poland and 
Russia which is called ~innni , or znnni , of the same race as 
the zisi /, but larger, stronger, and more mischievous. It is 
som *whut smaller than the domestic cat ; its head is large, 
its body slender, and its ears short and round. These 
have four great incisive teeth : the two in the lower jaw are 
thrice as long' as the two in the upper. The feet are very 
short and hairy, divided into five toes, and armed with 
crooked claws ; the hair is soft, short, and of a mouse 
colour ; the tail moderately large ; its eyes small and hid, 
like those of the mole. Its disposition and habitudes are 
nearly the same as those of the hamster and zisel ; its bite 
is dangerous ; it eats greedily, and plunders orchards and 
gardens ; it burrows, and lives upon grain, fruit, and 
pulse, which it stores in magazines for its winter support. 

The Pouch is larger than the domestic rat; its snout 
is long; it burrows, and commits depredations in the 
gardens, &c. There are such numbers near Suraz and 
Volhinia, that the inhabitants were obliged to abandon 
the culture of their gardens. 

The Pe no uasca, which the Russians call Perezoiaika, 
and the Polamlers Pizczciaska (a name we may translate 
the cinctured zceasclj) is not so large as a pole-cat, covered 
with a whitish hair, transversally striped of a reddish 
colour, which appear as so many girdles. It lives in the 
woods, and burrows in the earth ; its skin is sought after, 
and makes n very beautiful fur. 
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The Sous lik. There Ls found at Casan, and in the 
provinces which the Volga pervades, a small animal, called 
Souslik in the Russian tongue, of which very beautiful tin s 
are made. Its tail is short, like the hold-mouse : but what 
distinguishes it from that and every other rat, is its coat, 
which is of a greyish hue, sprinkled with small spots of a 
glossy and bright white colour: these little spots aie ex- 
ceedingly small, at a small distance from each other; they 
are more apparent upon the loins of this animal. Hum on 
the shoulders and heath “ The rats called Sousliks," says 
M. Sanchez, u are taken in great numbers on the salt 
vessels in the River which descends from Salikam* 

skia, where the salt-pie-, are, and (alls into the Volga l>e- 
low r Casan. The Volga, from Simbuski to Somtoll’ is 
covered with these saU vessels ; and these animals are 
taken on those vessels, and the borders of those rivers: 
their name is Sous/ik, i. e, dainty-moit/hal . , because they 
are very fond of salt.” 

Tiie Goldev-uolouhei) Mom-:. Not to omit any 
animals that belong to the north, we shall take notice of a 
kind of mole found in Siberia, called the (ioldni-eolourcd 
j Male , the species of which may he different from the oi- 
dinary mole, because the Siberian has no tail, and a short 
snout; the hair red and green; only three toes to the 
fore feet, and four to the hinder; whereas, the common 
mole has five toes on every foot. 

The White Wat bii Rat. The European water rat 
is again seen in Canada, but its colour is different; its 
back is only brown ; the rest of the body is white and 
brown ; the head and snout are white, as is the extremity 
of the tail; the hair seems so Mr and more glossy than 
that of our water rat; but they are alike in every other 
respect; so that we cannot doubt but that these two ani- 
mals are of the same species; the whiteness of the hair 
being produced by the coldness of the climate. 

The Guinea Hog is nearly of the same figure as our 
hog, and about the same size as the Siam hog; dial is to 
say, smaller than our boar, or our hog It is a native of 
Guinea, and has been transported into Brazil, where it has 
multiplied, as in its native country; it is domestic and 
tame : its hair is short, red, and glossy ; it has no bristles, 
not even on the back; the tail only, and the crupper near 
You. I. » v 
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the tail, arc covered with longer hair than the vest of the 
body : its head is not so large as that of our hog ; and its 
ears are very long, and turned backwards over its neck; 
its tail is as much longer, almost touching the ground ; 
and it has no liair towards its extremity. 

Tiie Wild Boar of Cape Verd There is another 
nog, or Wild boar, at Cape Verd, which by the number 
of its teeth, and enormous size of its two tusks of the up- 
per jaw, seems to be of a different breed, and, perhaps, of 
a different species, from every other hog, and approaches 
nearer the Babyroussa. These tusks resemble ivory horns, 
rather than teeth; they are half a foot long, and five 
inches round at the base, and are crooked nearly like the 
horns of a bull. 

The Mexican Wolf lias the same figure, the same 
appetites, and the same habitudes, as the Kuropean or 
North American Wolf; and every thing seems to prove? 
them to be of one and the same species; its head, how- 
ever, is larger, its neck thicker, and the tail not so hairy ; 
above the mouth, there are some thick bristles, but not so 
rough as those of the hedge-hog ; the body is covered with 
greyish hair, marked with some white spots; the heal, 
which is of the same colour as the body, is crossed with 
brown stripes ; and the forehead is adorned with farrow- 
coloured spots ; the cars arc of a grey colour, like the head 
and body. There is a long spot, of a fallow colour, on 
the neck ; a second spot, like the first, on the breast; and 
a third on the belly. The flank is marked with transversal 
lists, from the back to the belly. The tail is grey, and 
marked with a farrow spot on the middle; the legs ait? 
striped, from top to bottom, of a grey and brown colour. 
This wolf, # as we observe, is the most beau ti fid of the kind ; 
and its fur is greatly valued. 

The Alco, or Mexican Dot;. Besides the dogs, 
says Fernandez, which the Spaniards have transported into 
America, we met with three other species there, which re- 
semble ours, both in nature and manner, and which do 
not greatly differ from it in form. The first, and the 
longest of these American dogs, is that called Xoloigt- 
cuintli. What is particularly remarkable in these animals, 
is, their being without hair, and only covered with a soft, 
close skin, marked with yellow and blue spots. The se- 
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coiul is clothed with hair, 9 ml, with respect to its size*, 
sufficiently resembles our little Malta dogs. Ii is marked 
with white, black, and yellow ; it is singular and amusing 
by its deformity, having a hunched back, and an exceeding 
short snout; so that the head seems to shoot immediately 
out of the shoulders; it is called Micuacimais, from tile 
name of its country. The third kind of these dogs, called 
Techichi , sufficiently resembles our little dogs ; hut its 
look is dull and savage. The Americans eat. their llesh. 
The word Aten appears to be a genc'ical term. 

Till-. Tavha, on (Jat.rka, is about the size ofa small 
rabbit, and resembles the weasel or the 'em t. it burrows 
like those animals, and has its fore ffvt very strong, and 
considerably shorter thru the ’under ones. Its snout is 
elongated, a little painted, and adorned with a whisker. 
The body is oblong, and greatly resembles that of a rat ; 
it is covered with brown hair, some of which is pretty 
long, and in others much shorter. This animal resembles 
the species of ferret, or pole-cat. Li mucus, with some 
reason, supposes, that the black weasel of 1 frazil is also 
found in Guinea, where it is called Ttujrti . 

The Philander of Surin am. 'Phis animal belongs 
to the same climate, and is of a near species to the sariga, 
mannose, cayopolin and phalnngcr. It has very spark- 
ling eyes, surrounded with a circle of deep brown hair. 
The body is covered with a soli hair, or rather a kind of 
wool, ofa reddish colour, which is lair on the back, and 
ofa yellowish colour on the snout, forehead, belly, and 
feet. The feet resemble the hands of the ape; the fore 
feet having four lingers and a thumb, with short and 
obtuse nails; whereas, only the thumb or great toe of the; 
hinder feet is flat and obtuse, the rest being armed with 
small, sharp claws. The young of these animals grunt 
somewhat like a pig : they get on the hack of their dam, 
and lix themselves there, by fastening their tails to lior’s. 
In this situation, which is familiar to them, they are car- 
ried with as much safety as swiftness. 

The Akouciii is common in Guinea, and other parts 
of South America. It differs from the agouti by having a 
tad. The akouchi is generally smaller than the agouti ; 
but its hair is not red, but olive. 

The Tucav, on Mexican Shrew, is a little larger 
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than our mole, and, like that, is fat and fleshy, with such 
very short legs, that its belly touches the ground. Its tail 
is short ; its ears small and round ; its eyes so very small, 
that they may be said to be useless ; but differs from the 
mole in the colour of its hair, which is of a reddish hue, 
and by the number of toes, having only three to the fore 
feet, and four to those behind. It seems still farther to 
differ from it, by its flesh being good to eat. 

The Field Mouse of Brasil is considerably larger 
than ours, being about five inches from the extremity of 
the snout to the insertion of the tail, which is only two 
inches, and, consequently, much shorter in proportion than 
that of the common field-mouse. Its snout is pointed, 
and its teeth very sharp. 

The Aperea. This animal, which is found in Brazil, 
is neither a rabbit nor a rat ; yet it seems to partake some- 
thing of both. It is about a foot long, by seven inches in 
circumference. The hair is of the same colour as our 
hares, but white upon the belly. It has also, like that 
animal, a slit lip, large incisive teeth, and a whisker about 
the mouth ; but its ears are rounded, like those of a rat ; 
the fore legs are only three inches high ; those behind are 
longer. The aperea has got no tail ; its flesh is like that 
of a rabbit, which it resembles in its method of living : it 
conceals itself in holes, but does not burrow like a rabbit, 
but rather retires into the cavities of the rocks and stones. 
It is very easily taken. 

The Tapeti seems to be a very near species, and per- 
haps a variety of that of the rabbit or hare. It is found 
et Brazil, and other parts of America. It resembles the 
Europet\n rabbit in figure, and the hare in size and colour ; 
its ears very long, and of the same shape; its hair is red 
on the forehead, and whitish on the throat ; some have a 
circle of hair round the neck : they are all white on the 
throat, breast, and belly ; they have black eyes, and 
whiskers like the rabbit, but have no tail. The tapeti re- 
sembles the hare in its method of living, fecundity, and 
the quality of its flesh, which is excellent food. It lives 
in the fields, or woods, like the hare, and does not bur- 
row like the rabbit. 

The Ju da Goats are considered by our authors as 
only varieties of the common goat. 
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The Kanguroo is one of the latest discoveries in the 
history of quadrupeds. It is a native of New Holland and 
resembles most the animals of the jerboa kind, but is con- 
siderably larger, as it frequently is found to weigh upwards 
of eighty or ninety pounds. There are other circumstances 
in which it differs from these animals. The snout of the 
jerboa is short and round, that of the kanguroo long and 
slender; the teeth also entirely differ; for as the jerboa has 
but two cutting teeth in each jaw, making four in all, this 
animal, besides its cutting teeth, has four canine teeth tdso 
in the upper jaw. The head, neck, and shoulders, are very 
small in proportion to the other parts of the body ; its tail 
is nearly as long as the oody, thick near the rump, artd ta- 
pering towards the end ; the skin is covered with a short 
fur, excepting the head and the ears, which bear a slight 
resemblance to those of the hare. We are told, however, 
from the formation of its stomach, to what class of quad- 
rupeds it belongs ; from its eating grass, which it has been 
seen to do, one would be apt to rank it among the rumi- 
nant animals; but from the canine teeth, which it is 
found to have, we may, on the other hand, suppose it to 
bear some relation to the carnivorous. Upon the whole, 
however, it can be compared with none more properly, 
than with animals of the jerboa kind, as its hind legs are 
much longer than the lore ; it moves also precisely in the 
same manner, taking great bounds of ten or twelve feet at 
a time, and sometimes escaping even the fleetest grey- 
hound, with which Mr. Banks pursued it. One of them 
that was killed, proved to be good food ; but a second, 
which weighed eighty-four pounds, and was not yet come 
to its full growth, was found to be much inferior. 

The Kanguroo, like the oppossum, has a pouch for tl 
reception of its young. 

The Kanguroo Rat. In the same couniiy a rat has 
been lately discovered, exactly resembling the preceding 
animal. It is about the size of a rabbit, but the head is 
exactly that of a rat. Its hind legs arc exceedingly long, 
and its fore legs short, like those of the kanguroo, which 
it also resembles in its manner of using them. It has also 
a pouch for the reception of its young. 

After so copious a history of quadrupeds as that which 
has just been submitted to our. readers, a very few words 
appear necessary to complete the natural history of tha* 
c lass of animals. 
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On one topic only we shall therefore enlarge. — It has 
been frequently intimated, that a material difference exists 
between the animals of the Old and the New Continent. 
While America far exceeds us in the size of its reptiles, it 
is far inferior in its quadruped productions. In effect, so 
materially different are many of them found which inhabit 
the New Continent, from those of the Old, that, though 
we have generally noted the country of the animal we have 
described, yet we conceived, that it might not be unsatis- 
factory to the reader, if we endeavoured to exhibit a 
synopsis of the quadrupeds which are peculiar to cadi 
Continent. — In pursuing this plan, we have made two 
columns ; the one for Europe, Asia, and Africa : the other 
for America. When we have found an animal of the 
New Continent resembling nearly that of the Old, we have 
placed it opposite in the same line; and those which an 
common to both, we have placed in tile middle, between 
the two columns. 


Europe, Asia, »i.u Africa. Common to all. America. 

Elephant 

Khinoceros 

Hippopotamus Tapir 

Camel 

Drouu’ilat'y I’aco 

Oanielcojmnl 

I .ion 


Couiriiiir 



Ounce Mountain Cat 

Zebra 

{ Though not, originally 
found there, horses 
a ml asses are now 
plenty in America. 

r These, also are now liu- 

|tufi\ihi'.".‘ i melons. 

Hison 

r These also are now pro- 

\ duced in America. 

]| 0 „. Now produced there. 

Peccary 

( ■ uinea Hog . Now produced there. 

p 0 . r Now produced there. 

Alco 

(loscliis 
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Europe, Asia, and Africa. Common to all. America. 

Hyaena 
Jackal 1 

Porcupine IJrson 

Couanda 

Genet 

Civets A species of them is said 

to have been found 
there originally. 

Cat Now produced there. 

Antelope 
Guinea Stag 
Chamois 
Ibex 
Musk 

Rabbit Now produced there. 

Tapeti 

Ferret 

R a t Now produced there. 

Ape.rea 


Mouse Brazilian Field Mouse. 

I 1 ’ at Squirrel 
Garden Squirrel 
Ichneumon 
Badger 

Sable rVkan 

Frrnine Vison 

Stinkards. 

Jerboa 

Maki 

Several Species of Monkeys.... Sapajou ami » agoin 

Hacoon 

Cabiai 

Tajaoou 

Pangolin and Phatagin Ant-eaters 

Sloth 

Hein Deer Cariacoii 


Cmiandou 

Agouti 

Coati 

Opossum 

Paros 

Indian Hog 
Cavy 
A rmadillo 
Kanguroo 


Bat 

Kein Deer 
Stag 
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Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

Common to alb 

Bear 

Roebuck 

Hare 

Squirrel 

Hedge-hog 

Otter 

Marmot 

America. 


Shrew Mouse 

Mexican Shrew 


Mole 

Beaver 



Wolf 

Fox 

Mexican Wolf 


W easel 

Ermine 

Pine Weasel 

Pole Cat ' 

Lynx 

Seal 

Walrus 

Tayra 


Roebuck 

Mazame 


K’k 

(Button 


Pouch 

Dormouse 


Desman 


Ondatra. 


Of the 200 species of quadrupeds which Button supposes to 
exist, he calculates, that about 90 are original inhabitants of the 
Old Continent, and about 70 of the New, and that 40 mav 1 e 
accounted common to both. 


END OF VOL. I. 


1. Hinton, Printer, fPnruick . Square . 
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